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CHAPTER I. 


BECAUSE OF THE BUTLER. 


record the particulars of 

how it came about that 

Tyler Lake found himself in 

a strange city, hungry, friend- 

less, and without a penny to his name 

is scarcely necessary to this narrative. 

An adventuresome spirit was at the 

bottom of it all; and the fact that he 

was well educated and came of a good 

family made his predicament all the 
inore embarrassing. 

San Francisco was the city, and a 
freight train had deposited him there. 
His suit of clothes, of dark blue serge, 
fortunately was presentable, as were hat 
and shoes. But before he dared seek 
employment commensurate with his 
abilities, the four days’ growth of black 


beard must be shaved from his face, 
and he must have clean linen. 

Where and how to procure these 
requisites of a presentable appearance 
was a pressing problem, to say nothing 
of that other difficulty of supplying the 
inner man with the food his rugged 
system so ravenously craved. 

Tyler Lake was not a tramp, and 
never had been meant to become one. 
Just now, though, so depressed were 
his spirits because of the lack of food 
that it is difficult to state to what 
lengths he might not have gone in order 
to regain his hope and self-respect. 

It was a little after noon when he 
hurried from railroad property to the 
Clay Street employment offices. It 
seemed, after half an hour’s reading of 
the employment offices’ announcements, 
that there was no hope for him in thi: 
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section. Two dallars was the least that 
any of the agencies would accept before 
revealing their well-kept secrets as to 
where jobs might be secured. He was 
about to leave Munsen & Reed’s, the 
largest of these institutions, when a 
well-dressed man of about his own 
build, and with hair and eyes as black 
as his own, walked in a bit unsteadily 
and leaned through a window opening 
into the inner sanctum, 

“Shay,” he said thickly. “I wanta get 
a butler. Want ‘im quick an’ ain’t— 
ain't particular, see? Got one?” 

“Il’m afraid not, sir—not to-day,” 
said the clerk, smiling. ‘‘Have you tried 
Selden & Moore? They supply a great 
deal of domestic help. We deal mostly 
in construction laborers, you know.” 

“Selden & Moore no good,” re- 
marked the other, tilting his imported 
crush hat to a comical angle over one 
eye. “They can’t get nushin’, Shay” 
—he wheeled suddenly—‘‘whassa mat- 
ter this fella here?” He leveled a fin- 
ger unsteadily at Tyler Lake. “He 
ain’t any laborer. Looks like butler. 
Wanta gota work?” He addressed 
Tyler. ‘Good pay—easy—cinch. What- 
tayshay ©” 

Tyler Lake smiled. “I’m afraid 
not,” he said quietly. “I’m not familiar 
with a butler’s duties; and besides— 
well, I need work, but I can’t bring 
myself to accept employment of that 
kind.” 

The clerk frowned and shrugged as 
he left the window. The applicant 
swept his crusher over the other eye, 
hipped his fists, and, teetering unstead- 
ily, nodded his head sagaciously at 
Tyler. 

“IT get you,” he announced. “Gem- 
man, an’ all that, eh? I’m gemman 
m’self. Been down an’ out, though, 
just like you. Don’t blame you a bit. 
No job for a gemman. Shay, my 
name’s Kiley—Austin Kiley. Been 
down an’ out m’self—’preciate your fix. 
As one gemman to another, c’n—c’n I 


; 


help you any? Don’t be offended— 
gemman m’self, y'know. Little under 
the weather ri’? now”’—he lowered his 
voice to a confidential key—"but—but 
gemman just th’ same. C’m on—le’ me 
show you I know how tish when gen- 
man gets down ’n’ out—tem-temp’- 
rarily, o’ coursh.” 

So saying he stepped totteringly to 
Tyler Lake and linked his arm in his, 

“Like your looks,” he confided as he 
led the other out. “Gonta do to you 
jush what I’d want you to do to me 
if I was in your fix. Don’t get sore. 
C’m on with me. Took a fancy to you 
—thash all.” 

A handsome automobile awaited Mr. 
Austin Kiley at the curb. With great 
solemnity Mr. Kiley endeavored to 
assist his only half willing guest into 
the tonneau. 

“Kirkmyre, Jones,” he ordered his 
chauffeur when they were seated. 

“Wife sent me outta get a butler,” 
he confided as the car purred away, 
“an’ I got cuckooed. Hirin’ a butler’ll 
make any man get cuckooed.” 

“Really, Mr. Kiley i 
began. 

“Really nushin interrupted the 
other. ‘Took a fancy to you. Been 
down an’ out m’self before I made my 
pile. Gonta show you time o’ your 
young life jush—jush f’r luck.” 

When a man is really hungry— 
Well, Tyler Lake had eaten nothing for 
forty-eight hours, and Mr. Kiley was 
taking him to one of the most re- 
nowned restaurants in the West. So 
Tyler Lake said nothing. 

The fatal sixteenth of January was 
still a week distant, and it appeared 
that Mr. Austin Kiley had a private 
stock of liquors at the Kirkmyre. He 
had had recourse to it nine times that 
morning he confidentially told his guest 
as an obsequious waiter seated them in 
the spacious dining room—all because 
of that butler. 

“Now I’m gonta letta butler go to 


Tyler 


, ‘hd 
. 











me’s 
our- 


dickens,” he said, “an’ you an’ 
gonta have one good time all by 
selves.” 

Tyler Lake never will forget that 
meal. When at last he leaned back he 
was a new man again. Mr. Kiley had 
continued garrulous throughout their 
lunch, but Tyler had been much too 
busy to pay serious attention to him. 
Now, with black coffee and a cigar 
before him, he was ready to listen to 
any one, for he felt warm and com- 
fortable and happy as a clam. 

“What d’ye weigh, Mr.—Mr.—I lost 
that name again.” 

“Lake,” prompted Tyler for the 
fourth time. “Why, ordinarily | 
weigh about a hundred and seventy 
pounds.” 

“Thash me—hundred an’ seventy to 
a hundred an’ eighty. Stranger inna 
city, eh?” 

“Yes,” replied Tyler. 

Mr. Kiley seemed to have reached 
that stage of insobriety wherein the 
most sophisticated of men glory in their 
fancied physical superiority. ‘Betcha 
I’m taller’n you, though,” he chal- 
lenged. 

“I think not,” said Tyler, smiling. 
“T’m six feet one.” 

“Then I gotcha beat! Stand up an’ 
we'll put our backs together, and th’ 
waiter’ll decide.” 

Mr. Kiley started to suit the action 
to the word. 

“Oh, not here in the café,” 
ingly protested Tyler. 

“Wouldn’t look right, would 
Then you come with me. I 
where there’s a s’loon—usta be s’loon 
—where they got a measurin’ business 
an’ an’ ever’thing. C’m on, 
Rivers! I’m gonta have a time to-day! 
T’dickens with butler! I took fancy to 


laugh- 
it? 


know 


scales 


you. You're jush *bout same man’s 
{am every way. We'll have anusher 
drink an’ go measure ourselves atta 
s'‘loon—usta be s‘loon, anyway.” 


“on 


Mr. Kiley,” said Tyler, greatly em- 
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barrassed. “I can’t impose any fur- 

ther on your hospitality. I—I——” 
“Forget it, ol’ man! Been there 

m’self. Have a good time with me 

t’-day; I give you a job t’-morrow.” 
“Can you do that?” 


“Sure I can! Here—read thash!”’ 


He fumbled in a vest pocket and 
brought forth a gold card case. 


Clumsily extracting a card, he tossed it 
across the snowy linen to his guest. 
Tyler read: 


AUSTIN KILEY 
Real Estate—Oil Lands—Investments 
Suite 416 
Manners Building San Francisco 

“Give you job in my office!” he cried 
loudly. “You're gemman—you’re no 
butler. Leave it to me, Rivers.” 

“Lake,” corrected Tyler with a sigh. 

Could he depend on this man to keep 
his word when he was sober again? It 
was too great an opportunity to lose. 
Common sense advised him to humor 
the jovial Bacchanalian until he could 
see what might come of it. 

From an imposing roll of bills Mr. 
Kiley detached a twenty and handed it 
to the waiter, recklessly telling him .to 
keep the change. 

“Now, c’m on, Waters, an’ I'll show 
you th’ town!” he said, grinning as he 
struggled to his feet. “We'll tend to 
thish job 0’ yours t’-morrow. Confoun’ 
thash butler—I’m cuckooed! Stick 
with me—er—whash yer name again? 
Cain’t remember thash name t’ save m’ 
life, ol’ man!” 


CHAPTER 


“THOU ART THE 


IT. 
MAN.” 


HE happy jag of the eminent Mr. 
Austin Kiley caused him to expe- 
rience many strange twists of the mind 
that afternoon. He insisted on having 
his chauffeur drive him and his new- 
found bosom friend to the 
s’loon,” where were — slot-macl 


1 “s 
+ > tote 
ul usta 
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scales, measuring apparatus, and a con- 
trivance, with a leather pillow in evi- 
dence, designed for the testing of one’s 
striking powers. 

It developed that Mr. Kiley weighed 
a few pounds more than Tyler, over 
which he crowed triumphantly. Tyler, 
albeit, was nearly half an inch the 
taller, and Mr. Kiley moped over this. 
But when his guest allowed him to reg- 
ister the greater strength on the strik- 
ing machine his spirits rose amazingly. 
So much so that he proposed another 
trip to the Kirkmyre and the private 
stock. 

After this he insisted on going to a 
matinée; but he became disgusted at 
the tardiness in the rising of the cur- 
tain and led the way out, loudly assert- 
ing that never in his life would he enter 
that particular theater again. He 
nursed himself back to good humor 
again at the Kirkmyre. 

“Rivers,” he said, as they entered the 
car once more, “I gotta sober up. Ol’ 
lady’ll bounce somethin’ off m’ bean if 
I don't. Jones”—to the driver—“take 
us to good Turkish bath. I gotta sober 
up an’ get-thash butler. Stick with me, 
Lakes—you gotta sober up, too. Go to 
thash Turkish bath on Jones Street, 
driver.” 

He would hear to nothing else, so 
Tyler rode with him to the bath house, 
which was conducted in connection 
with a barber shop. Here nothing 
would do but that “Waters” should 
likewise indulge in the luxury of a 
steam bath; and soon the two were 
stripped but for the thick, coarse 
towels about their waists, and were 
conducted by an attendant to the 
steaming rooms beyond. 

“By golly, Rivers, you’re pretty good 
man!” commented Mr. Kiley, gazing 
with drunken admiration at Tyler’s 
handsome body. “But I’m pretty good 
man m’self, hey? Huh! We’re jush 
*bout same build, Rivers.” 

“Just about,” agreed Tyler, smiling at 


the attendant, who was rather wor- 
riedly testing Mr. Kiley’s pulse as the 
perspiration streamed from that gentle- 
man’s pink body. 

On Kiley’s left forearm Tyler 
noticed a small tattoo mark in blue, but 
did not get close enough to make out 
the design. 

“He’s all right,” the attendant whis- 
pered to Tyler a moment later. “T’ll 
send him home fine and dandy in a 
couple of hours.” 

The bibulous one did indeed seem 
almost sober when, about an hour later, 
he left the slab where the attendant had 
been punishing him and padded to a 
sleeping booth. Tyler Lake scarcely 
knew what to do with himself now, 
but decided to forego a sleep and wait 
for the man who had agreed to give 
him work. Just then Kiley called from 
behind his curtain. 

“I’m getting fixed up fine,” he said as 
Tyler looked in. ‘An hour’s sleep will 
put me on my feet. Now, look here, 
Lake—I wasn’t talking through my hat 
this afternoon. I told you I’d give you 
office work, and I'll keep my promise. 
Tell that attendant to bring me my 
trousers, will you, please?” 

With his trousers in his hand Mr. 
Kiley sat on the edge of his bunk and 
dived into a pocket. He passed Tyler 
a ten-dollar bill. Once more Tyler saw 
the small blue tattoo mark on his leit 
forearm; but as the arm was in mo- 
tion he failed again to discover what 
it represented. 

“Don’t feel offended,” Kiley said. 
“Go get a hair cut and a shave, and 
fix yourself up generally. Get a room 
some place, and come around to the 
office about eleven to-morrow morning. 
Don’t thank me—been there myseli. 
Do that, now, Lake—and good-by till 
then. I’ll be home in an hour, and 
everything will be O. K. Not a word 
now. Beat it, if you want to be my 
friend !” 

As Tyler Lake sat in a barber chair 
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at the front of the building a little 
later a customer entered and removed 
his coat, preparatory to getting into 
another chair. Tyler noticed casually 
that the stranger’s coat resembled his 
own in. that it was a blue serge. He 
noticed, too, that it had been hung on 
the hook next to the one that held his. 
At this moment the barber who was 
working on him finished cutting his 
hair, and lowered the chair to begin 
shaving him. 

He was drowsy from the Turkish 
bath, warm, content. Half heedingly 
he heard the man’ who had hung the 
blue-serge coat beside his own complain 
to his barber that a package in his hip 
pocket felt uncomfortable. 

“Just slip it in a pocket of that blue- 
serge coat, there on the hook—that’s 
the one,” Tyler heard him say; then 
he dozed. 

A massage followed the shave, and 
when at last he left the chair Tyler 
saw only one blue-serge coat—his own 
—hanging against the wall, the owner 
of the other having had his shave and 
gone. Tyler paid what he owed, put on 
collar, tie, and coat, and sauntered out 
into the now lighted streets to look 
for a haberdashery and a lodging place 
for the night. 

In a store near by he selected collars 
and shirts and ties. The collars were 
wrapped up separately, and as he put 
the small package in his coat pocket 
he felt another package already there. 
Wonderingly he took it out and gazed 
at it. 

It was thin and rectangular, and just 
fitted his pocket. It was rather loosely 
wrapped, and on the paper appeared 
the words: “Mr. Starr, 1921 
Cedarview Avenue, City. RUSH!” 

In a flash he realized what had oc- 
curred. The barber had placed the 
package of Tyler’s fellow customer in 
a pocket of the wrong blue serge coat. 

With it in his hand he hurried back 
to the barber shop, to find it now closed 


Cass 


for the day. He looked at the parcel 
again. “Rush!” he read. 

“T guess that means me,” he said, 
laughing; and, inquiring the direction, 
he boarded a street car to deliver the 
package that so strangely had been in- 
trusted to him. 

With excusable curiosity he took tt 
again from his pocket when he was 
settled in the street car. The paper 
gaped open now, because of the loose 
string. Through the crack he saw that 
the paper covered a small, thin volume 
bound in limp leather. A word of the 
title in gold letters blinked out at him: 
“Thou.” 

With a half guilty conscience he 
spread the crack wider, and now read 
this: “ ‘Thou Art the Man,’ by Edgar 
Johnson.” 

Tyler Lake was a lover of Johnson, 
the famous author, and never before 
had he seen this popular short story in 
book form. As the book would have 
to be rewrapped, anyway, he made bold 
to remove it, and skipped through the 
thick, wide-margined pages. And in 
the middle of the volume, at the top 
of a page, he came across something 
pasted to the paper that caused him to 
sit erect and blink in wonder. 

It was an oval piece of paper about 
an inch in length by three-fourths of 
an inch the other way. In the cente 
of it was the photograph of a human 
eye. 

CHAPTER III. 
IQ2I CEDARVIEW AVENUE, 
the street car clattered along 
Tyler Lake sat looking at the life- 


A 


size, elliptical photograph of the human 


eye. In his mind was the hazy idea 
that he recently had seen something of 
about the same shape and size of thi 
photograph, but he could not recall 
what it was. 

He thumbed the pages of the thin 
book from first to last, but nothing 


else of a foreign nature appeared on 
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any of them. He rewrapped the book 
and put it into his pocket. 

Tyler wondered why anybody should 
send this work to anybody else with 
“Rush” marked upon it. All that oc- 
curred to him in this connection was 
the possibility that some literary society 
was to convene at the address indi- 
cated on the wrapper, and that this 
book was necessary to a possible lec- 
turer’s discourse. 

Anyway, it had been unceremoni- 
ously thrust upon him. He could not 
afford to hire a messenger to deliver it; 
his purchases and his immediate needs 
precluded that. The mail service or an 
express company would not take it to 
1921 Cedarview Avenue before next 
morning. It was marked “Rush.” 
Tyler Lake was too thorough a gentle- 
man, too considerate of the welfare of 
others—even complete strangers—to 
think of any course but to comply with 
the instructions on the wrapper. 

Cedarview Avenue proved to be a 
street of some importance, a residential 
thoroughfare given over exclusively to 
private houses. Number 1921 “was 
dark as he ascended the steps, but an 
electric light flashed above his head as 
he pushed the bell button. 

The door opened to frame a hand- 
some, rounded blond woman in a blue 
silk-and-lace evening gown. She raised 
inquisitive eyebrows at the caller. 

Tyler Lake lifted his hat. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said, holding out the 
book. “Through a rather strange mis- 
take this package came into my pos- 
session. It is marked ‘Rush,’ and, as 
I had no idea who should have deliv- 
ered it, there seemed nothing for me 
to do but bring it along myself.” 

She took the package slowly, a 
jeweled bracelet glittering on her white, 
round arm. 

“Why, how odd!” she murmured. 
“*Came into your possession through a 
rather strange mistake?’ I—I don’t be- 
lieve I understand.” 


Tyler began to tell the details, when 
she interrupted with: 

“How rude of me! Do come in 
until I can understand this matter. I 
expected a package—or Mr. Starr did 
—but I don’t know you. Won't you 
explain?” 

She stood back, smiling distantly, the 
parcel in her hand. He entered the 
lighted hall. She closed the door and 
carried the book to a stand lamp on 
a little table. Her red lips moved as 
she read the inscription on the paper. 

“This is the book we were expect- 
ing,” she said, as she unwrapped it and 
swiftly fluttered the leaves. “But I 
can’t understand. Do be seated, won't 
you, and finish telling me how you came 
to bring this book to me?” 

But two chairs were in the hall. As 
she spoke she seated herself in the one 
at the side of the table, and turned 
large, expectant, blue eyes on Tyler. 
The remaining chair stood with its back 
to a stairway. Tyler sat in it and began 
his explanation again. 

As he progressed he detected a 
strange look in the expressive blue eyes. 
The white, bejeweled hand that lay at 
rest on one of the woman’s silk-covered 
knees trembled slightly. For a moment 
he put this down to a mild excitement 
over the strange occurrence that he 
was relating; then suddenly some un- 
known sense warned him of impending 
calamity. 

Try as he would he could not shake 
off this feeling of nervousness that was 
altogether foreign to his nature. In 
spite of himself tiny beads of cold per- 
spiration oozed out on his forehead. It 


lashes that he saw now, but he realized 
that her glance quickly had traveled 
up the stairway at his back. Then, 
just as she leaned swiftly forward in 
sudden excitement and half rose, Tyler 
Lake knew that danger lurked behind 
him. 

He sprang to his feet, and had half- 
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way whirled about, when there came a 
resounding rap on the lower part of the 
stair railing at his back. A low, smoth- 
ered scream came from the woman as 
he spun on his toes, to confront a man 
leaning over the banister. One of his 
hands was lowered, and in it was a 
leather-covered blackjack. 

As if it had been printed for him to 
read Tyler Lake knew that this man 
had stolen down the stairway and 
aimed a blow at the back of his head as 
he sat there. Just in time some sixth 
sense had warned him, and he had 
sprung to his feet a fraction of a second 
ahead of the cowardly stroke. The 
weapon had hit the hardwood staircase 
just back of where his head had 
been. 

For a brief instant the eyes of the 
two men flashed fire; then with a low 
oath Tyler sprang upward, clutching at 
his assailant’s throat. His grasping 
fingers caught the man’s tie and a hand- 
ful of shirtfront ; and, with a growl of 
anger, he heaved and pulled the other 
head first over the banister and into 
his arms. Next moment they were 
locked in a fierce encounter. 

Tyler’s antagonist was a smaller man 
than he, but strong and quick as light- 
ning. From his right wrist dangled 
the blackjack, held there by a thong. 
As Tyler struggled to down him and 
sit upon him the blackjack whipped 
about and beat him in the face and on 
the back of the head. His opponent 
fought to free the arm from which the 
weapon dangled so that he might ad- 
minister the knockout blow which had 
been postponed. 

They wheeled about, stepping on 
loose rugs which covered a_ polished 
hardwood floor. It was a wrestling 
match pure and simple, for so entangled 
were their arms—neither daring to re- 
lease his hold on the other—that no 
blows could be struck. 

In one of their gyrations, which 
threatened the lamp that stood on the 


table, Tyler saw the woman, half 
crouched, slinking about after them. 
Something gleamed in her right hand. 

Now they danced over the floor, 
crowding her into a corner. There 
came a low scream, and the bright ob- 
ject flashed again in her hand as the 
two bore down upon her. It flashed 
before Tyler’s eyes. She held a tin: 
penknife. He saw the blackjack drop 
from the other’s wrist, heard it thud 
on the hardwood floor. The woman 
stooped for it; he saw it grasped 
firmly in her hand. 

With a mighty heave he swung the 
man, who clung to him so tenaciously, 
between himself and the woman. Her 
lips were now set, and a cold menace 
gleamed in her blue eyes. Still crouch- 
ing, she followed them about, the hand 
holding the weapon drawn back for a 
vicious blow at Tyler’s head when op- 
portunity offered. 

But he contrived always to keep th 
man between her and him. No matter 


how quickly she would dart behind him, 


his great muscles would swing his an- 
tagonist between them. Not a word 
had any of them spoken since the fight 
began; and, considering the fierceness 
of the struggle, they made little noise. 

Of a sudden the man released all 
holds on Tyler and sank to the floor. 
He grasped him about the knees and 
heaved back and forth to topple him 
over, hiding his face against Tyler’s 
legs and receiving without a yell of 
pain a volley of vicious fisticuffs on 
his skull. Tyler realized that thi 
would give the blonde her chance, and 
he reached down and entwined his fin- 
gers in the man’s hair to torture him 
into releasing his deadly leghold. 

The man endured the punishment 
and continued to wrench back and forth 
in a supreme effort to throw Tyler. 
The woman was leaping forward now, 
her eyes agleam, the blackjack drawn 
back. Tyler lost his balance and fell 
backward. With a grunt the man 
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crawled upon him and grasped at his 
throat. 

A mighty heave of Tyler’s torso sent 
the fellow sprawling. Tyler felt the 
wind of the long impending blackjack 
blow as he sprang after the man on 
hands and knees, 

Both in this position they came to- 
gether. With a swift movement Tyler 
grasped the man’s right wrist, twisted 
the arm to the small of the man’s back, 
and hurled his weight upon him. 

The man toppled over backward, 
pitching against the woman’s knees. 
She lost her balance and staggered for- 
ward. The man’s back struck the floor, 
his arm beneath it. There came a 
sickening crack and a_ high-pitched 
scream of pain. 

Tyler bounded to his feet. The man 
lay writhing from the torture of a 
broken arm. The woman’s tight skirt 
for the moment kept her on hands 
and knees. One leap and Tyler was at 
door. 

But as he grasped at the knob the 
door opened suddenly, and for one 
fleeting instant he glared into the eyes 
of the newcomer. Next moment there 
came a swish, a thud, white, darting 
lights, and black oblivion. 

Tyler Lake crumpled in the doorway. 
Over the unconscious victim of his 
brass knuckles, chuckling  throatily, 
bent Mr. Austin Kiley. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WANTED: AN ARTIST. 


ISS NAN SUNDY was an artist. 
She told herself ske was an art- 

ist; her friends told her that she was 
an artist; her instructors told her that 
she was an artist.” In fact, everybody 
with whom she came in contact told her 
the same, with the exception of people 
who are ordained to draw checks for 
artists. This callous crew is comprised 
of art lovers with the funds to buy, 
and art editors with the power to buy. 
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Her financial condition, since the art 
school had set her adrift to make a 
name and fortune for herslf, had gone 
from bad to worse. No one who would 
pay a reasonable amount for her work 
would buy. Post-card manufacturers 
had kept her from starving while the 
necessities of life remained at normal 
prices; but when these prices began to 
soar it seemed that pay for work rose 
accordingly, with the exception of re- 
muneration for post-card drawings. 

Work along many other lines the 
pretty Miss Nan Sundy could have ob- 
tained; but she determinedly main- 
tained that she was an artist, and she 
would live by art alone or starve. 

She nearly starved. 

But starvation breeds original ideas. 
An item which Nan chanced to see in 
a newspaper set her to thinking. 
Among the many foibles and fancies 
and fads which have helped along the 
hysteria of the past year or two, the 
item mentioned London society’s sud- 
den craze for tattooing. 

Nan craftily reasoned that New York 
society quickly would ape London in 
this new fad, and that San Francisco 
would as surely ape New York. Tat- 
tooing was art—could be made an art, 
at any rate. Ergo, she would tattoo 
the pampered flesh of society until art 
editors got ready to awake from their 
long, untroubled nap. 

She borrowed money from a skepti- 
cal relative, handbagged her pride, and 
opened “The Bon Ton Tattooing 
Studio” on Grant Avenue. In_ the 
three months or more that followed 
this original venture she raised tattoo- 
ing to the dignity of art, paid the rela- 
tive who was no longer skeptical, went 
regularly to the bank, and declined with 
thanks the repeated requests of post- 
card manufacturers to send them more 
drawings. She charged fabulous fees 
and gloated over her nerve to do s0. 
And society was content to pay the 
price. 
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It was nine o’clock at night. Nan 
was just preparing to close her little 
Orientally furnished hole-in-the-wall on 
Grant Avenue. A_ chubby society 
matron had insisted on having the green 
serpent, which was being wound about 
her puffy ankle by “Madame Nan 
Sundy,” completed before another day 
had dawned. She had paid double 
price for after-hours’ work, and Nan 
had been obliged to humor her. 

She had just been driven away in her 
shining car, snake, pain, and all, when 
the door opened suddenly on Nan’s 
closing-up operations, and a man in a 
heavy, fur-lined overcoat and a silk 
hat came in. 

He lifted his hat politely. “Madame 
Nan Sundy, the artist?” he asked. 

She bowed and smiled a professional 
smile, 

“Madame Sundy,” he said, “I want 
to impose upon your good nature by 
making a very peculiar request. It is 
undoubtedly a strange hour of the 
wenty-four in which to call upon a 
lady to go with one and help one out. 
But very peculiar circumstances de- 
mand that I do just that. To be brief, 
I have come to get you to do a small 
piece of tattooing to-night. | a 

“Impossible,” she returned coldly. 
“It is nine o'clock. I usually close at 
five. Besides, I do no work whatever 
for gentlemen. There are men tattoo 
in the city, who keep open to 
alate hour. Surely He 

“Bah! Artists!” he cried. “Do you 
imagine I wish a battleship or a spread 
eagle with flags tattooed on my chest? 
I am not a deep-sea sailor, Madame 
Sundy. Besides; it is a woman who is 
to be tattooed. And it must be done 
to-night. I can explain. Just a mo- 
ment. You may see the lady herself.” 

He stepped outside, and now Nan 
noticed a closed car drawn up before 
the studio, with a liveried driver at the 
steering wheel. Through her Oriental 
to the 


tet 
artists 


sik curtains she saw him step 


car and assist to the pavement a fur- 
coated woman who had striking blond 
hair. 

“My name is Austin Kiley,” he said, 
entering again. ‘Permit me to present 
Mrs. Kiley, Madame Sundy. My card, 
Madame Sundy.” 

On the thick white pasteboard which 
he handed to her Nan read, in em- 
bossed letters: 


AUSTIN KILEY 
Real Estate—Oil Lands—Investment 
Suite 416 
Manners Building San Francisco 


«on 


Now, please permit me to explain 
my rather peculiar request,” he con- 
tinued. “I cannot go into details, for 
it is more or less a secret matter. I 
am a member of a select secret society, 
and Mrs. Kiley here is to be imitiated 
as a member to-night. It has been th: 
unalterable custom of this society that, 
at the initiation of a new member, the 
secret design of the order shall be tat- 
tooed on his or her arm in the presence 
of the older members. This is part and 
parcel of the initiation, I may say. 

“One of the members of this order is 
an artist like yourself, Madame Sund} 
real artist. He has been accus- 
tomed to tattooing the designs on the 
arms of the members of our little 
society. Unfortunately, however, he 
chanced to break his arm this evening, 
shortly before Mrs. Kiley was to pre- 
sent herself for initiation. 

“Everything is now in readiness for 
the ceermony. Postponement wo1ld 
cause a needless loss of money 
render valueless certain intricate 
carefully planned preparations. 
after a consultation with society mem 
bers who were present, I have come + 
ask you to help us out. Money is 
object, Madame Sundy. The design i 
not complicated, and our artist is 
the habit of completing it on a mem- 
ber’s arm in less than half an hour, by 
hand. It be done by hand, Ma- 


—_ 


t 
f 


must 
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dame Sundy, instead of with electric 
apparatus. This is another unalterable 
rule. Now, name your price, please.” 
He took out a fat roll of bills. “I 
assure you that my car will set you 
down at any address you may name in 
an hour’s time.” 

Nan’s dark eyes looked quizically 
from one to the other of them. 

“Oh, do help us out, Madame 
Sundy!” pleaded the woman, her lips 
pouting. “If only you knew how much 
this means to me.” 

“Do indeed!” added her husband. 
“Come now—here’s a hundred dollars. 
Surely such an amount will make it 
worth your while. We must have 
some one who is an.artist. Now that 
our friend has suffered this accident 
nobody in San Francisco save yourself 
can fill his place.” 

It had become Nan Sundy’s business 
in life to cater to the fancies and whims 
of the rich, and a hundred dollars for 
a_half-hour’s work was not to be 
despised. She secured the kit that she 
ised when working outside the studio, 
locked the door, and was helped cour- 
teously into the closed car by Austin 
Kiley. 

The limousine had rolled along for 
perhaps twenty blocks when the man 
asked Nan: 

“Do you know what part of the city 
you are passing through now, Madame 
Sundy ?” 

“IT have only a vague idea of where 
we are,” she told him. 

“If you have even a vague idea,” he 
aid, laughing softly, “it won’t do at 
all. Please don’t be alarmed if I lower 
the side curtains. Secret societies, you 
know—but then, perhaps you don’t 
know much about them, after all.” 

Accordingly he started to lower the 


shades. They had been riding in dark- 
ness, which Nan had thought rather 
odd. One of the shades proved ob- 


stinate, and Mr. Kiley flashed an elec- 
tric spotlight. 


With his left hand out- 





stretched toward the curtain, his wrist 
and a part of his forearm protruded 
from the sleeve of his fur-lined coat. 
On the forearm, in blue tattooing, Nan 
saw the life-sized reproduction of a 
human eye. 

The curtain came down, and the light 
was snapped off. They sat in total 
darkness as the car purred along. It 
turned corners frequently now, Nan 
was positive. She felt just a trifle 
nervous. 

“Don't be worried,” said Kiley as- 
suringly. ‘We take our little 
order quite seriously, no matter what 
others may think. It would not be 
proper for you to know the location of 
the house where we meet to-night.” 

A little after this the car stopped 


secret 


gently, and Mr. Kiley assisted the 
women out into the night. At once 
the machine left the curb. The three 


walked up a set of granite steps, and 
Mr. Kiley pushed a bell button 

Nan Sundy looked about and along 
the street. She now had no idea of 
what part of San Francisco she had 
invaded. 

Just then a light, operated from 
within, flashed over her head. Quickly 
she looked over the front of the build- 
ing, at the door, and over the door, 
but could find no number. 

The door was _ being 
opened as she completed her scrutiny. 
She instinctively drew back. 

“Oh, I—I don’t want to go in!” sh 
cried. “I—TI think I’m afraid.” 

“Nonsense!” said Kiley, laughing as 
he grasped her arm. 


cautiously 


CHALE V. 
A RAPID ORGANIZATION. 
WHEN Tyler Lake recovered con- 
sciousness he being half 
dragged, half carried, through the hall 
which had been the scene of his strug- 
gle with the blond woman and her com- 
panion. Instantly he became aware that 


was 














only a few moments had elapsed be- 
tween the blow that had struck him 
down at the door and now. There was 
a ringing in his ears, and a burning, 
sickening pain throbbed at his temples. 

Now his assailants were three to 
one; and, worn out from the fight, sick 
and dizzy as he was, he wisely decided 
that to resist would be useless. There- 
fore he kept his eyes closed as they 
bore him along, having decided to feign 
unconsciousness for the time being, in 
the hope thus of bettering his chances 
for winning in the end. 

He was dragged through a door, and 
a moment afterward thrown uncon- 
cernedly on a bed. 

“You must have handed him a beau- 
tiful crack, Kile,” came the voice of 
the blond woman. “You certainly 
reached the door just in time. He’s a 
regular bull for strength. Poor Cass! 
He’s all done up. This fellow would 
have made his get-away clean but for 
yt u 

“I did tap him pretty briskly, Wyn,” 
remarked Mr. Austin Kiley, chuckling. 
“He'll be out for an hour, I'll bet.” 


“You don’t think he’s—he’s dead, do 
you? Hadn’t you better examine him, 
Kile? If you’ve bumped him off— 


heavens!” 

Tyler kept his eyes closed as Kiley 
bent over him and laid an ear against 
his heart. 

“He’s all O. K.,” was the decision. 
“Heart’s beating fine. Just stunned. 
Well, this is a devil of a mess—Cass 
a broken arm! Who’s going to 
do the tattooing, I’d like to know.” 
‘Let’s see what we can do for Cass,” 
called Wyn suggested. 
his wing’s not broken, after 





the woman 
“Mavhe 
all 9 

[There came a metallic snick, and the 
door closed. The man on the bed 
heard the click of a key. 

He opened his eyes, to find that he 
might just as well have kept them 
closed, because he was in total dark- 
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ness. The snick that he had heard ac- 
companied the turning off of an electric 
light. However, Tyler rose silently 
and, reeling a little, groped toward the 
door. 

Light shining through the keyhole 
made a tiny beacon to guide him, and 
soon he was stooping and looking 
through into another room. 

He saw only Mr. Austin Kiley, stand- 
ing with his hands on his hips; but, 
hearing voices, he flattened his ear 
against the keyhole to listen. 

“Oh, it’s broken, all right,’ came in 
grumbling tones. ‘Go get a doctor 
right away, Kile. And for Heaven’s 
sake give me a shot of booze!” 

“A fine piece of business!” growled 
Kiley. “With your right arm on the 
bum you won’t be able to do that tat- 
tooing for weeks. And we don’t want 
to be hanging about Frisco forever. 
That tattooing must be done at once, so 
it can get to healing as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Confound the tattooing!” moaned 
the other masculine voice. ‘Get a doc- 
tor!” 

“Yes, do that, Kile,” put in the 
woman's tones. “Phone for a doctor 
right away. I’ve a plan to get us out 
of the tattooing difficulty.” 

Grumbling still, Kiley was heard to 
leave the room. Soon his distant voice 
indicated that he telephoning. 
When he returned he said: 

“Doctor’s coming .right out. Grit 
your teeth, Cass. Well, Wyn, what’s 
your big scheme?” 


(6UX7 


Ve’ve simply got to get another tat- 


was 





tooer,” replied the blonde. There's 
one 2 

“And give everything away! Fine 
idea, I must say!” 

“Not necessarily,” she retorted. 


‘Give me a chance to explain, please. 

‘And no water-front sailor 
the artistic job that we require,” again 
expostulated Kiley. 


can do 
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“Will you allow me to talk, or not?” 
the woman snapped. 

“Go ahead—go ahead,” was Kiley’s 
grudging invitation. 

“Well, then, listen here: Down on 
Grant Avenue there’s a woman who 
calls herself Madame Something-or- 
other, who does tattooing for society 
folks. Though I’ve never seen any of 
her work, it’s a safe bet it’s not 
slovenly, considering the class she 
caters to. I’ve: seen her place open 
quite late at night. Chances are, if we 
go right away we'll find her in. Give 
her a big fee, and she’ll take a chance 
on coming out here.” 

“Yes, and she'll leave us with her 
brain bursting with information, and 
hunt up some dick to——” 

“Listen! Listen, can’t you! I’ve 
thought it all out. We can tell her 
we’re members of a secret society, and 
that this bum you found and I are to 
be initiated to-night. A part of the 
initiation, we'll say, consists of the new 
members having the society emblem 
tattooed on their arms. And this must 
be done in the presence of the other 
members, we'll say. We can make it 
all very mysterious, you know; and 
when she’s tattooing me [ll lie down 
and keep my eyes closed and pretend 
to be in a trance, or something foolish 
like that. We'll say it’s a test, maybe 
—that if the party being initiated opens 
her eyes, or shows pain, she’s in bad 
with the society, or something. Then 
when we bring in this bum for her to 
work on, he’ll already be knocked out, 
and she’ll think he’s just acting, as | 
was.” 

“But 

“Oh, we can chloroform him before 
bringing him in, if there’s any danger 
of the pricking of the needle bringing 
him to from the rap you gave him. We 
can fix it so she won’t even know where 
she is. The metal letters of the street 
number out beside the door can be pried 
off with a driver. Say, it’s a 


screw 
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cinch, boys! Slip her a century, and 
she’ll break her neck to please.” 

“Yes, slip her a century!” growled 
Kiley. “Believe me, Wyn Godfrey, 
you're some little century-slipper. You 
handle money as if a fellow were able 
to draw it from a faucet, and has noth- 
ing to do but turn off the flow when 
he has enough for immediate needs. 
Maybe you don’t know that I dropped 
a good-sized wad in finding out about 
this fellow and getting him here to- 
day. I had to buy him a bang-up lunch, 
take him to a matinée, and get him 
stripped in a Turkish bath before | 
could make sure he was enough like me 
to play the part we've outlined for him. 
Then I handed him a ten to go to a 
barber, so Billy the Bung could drift 
in after him and have the book slipped 
into his coat pocket. I didn’t dare steer 
him out here myself. It would have 
looked too raw. He’s no fool. So | 
had to make it appear as if the thing 
that made it necessary for him to beat 
it out here was the unconscious work 
of somebody not connected with me at 
all. I'd played drunk too long, and 
was overdoing it. I thought he was 
getting suspicious. I pasted my eye in 
the book so you'd know I sent him. | 
wonder if he opened the book and saw 
it. Or if he read the title, ‘Thou Art 
the Man.’ 

“Your fool dramatics will queer us 
some day, Kile,” remarked the woman 

“Born in me,” said Kiley, laughing. 
“Where’s the zest in the game if a 
fellow can’t be a bit dramatic now and 
then? But just the same, Wyn,” he 
continued, ‘‘there’s something in your 
idea. All that I can see against it 1s 
the fact that there are only the three 
of us here, and three won’t make much 
of a society to spring on the Jane that’s 
to do the tattooing.” 

“Oh, you know a dozen underworld 
characters out at the Barbary Coast. 
Call ’em up and have ’em put on their 
glad rags and beat it out here ahead 











They can pose as society mem- 


of her. 
bers, and needn’t know any of the par- 


ticulars of our business. Just shp ’em 
five apiece, and they’ll help on any good 
work, blindly and faithfully.” 

“Slip ‘em five!” groaned Kiley. 
“Five times twelve is sixty. Say, 
woman, d’ye think I’m Santa Claus?” 


“Show me a better plan, then,” she 
said coldly. 
“You can’t beat it, Kile,” put in, 


between groans, the man whose arm 
Tyler Lake had snapped. “That work 
ought to be done at once, so it can get 
to healing. When the doctor comes 
you and Wyn beat it for this tattoo 
artist. And right now you’d better— 
oh, heavens, how that arm hurts!— 
better call up your crooks and get ’em 
out here.” 

“Billy the Bung, for one, will 
fine as a member of a select 
society,” snorted Austin Kiley. 
blue-black bulldog jaw of his 

“Mask ’em! Mask the bunch of 
‘em!” cried Wyn Godfrey. “We'll all 
be masked. Make the initiation more 
mysterious, you know. I can cut holes 
in old silk stockings and make masks 
for fifty. Oh, she'll fall for it, all 
right, and never suspect it’s anything 
but a bunch of stupid society folks try- 
ing to be bright. Kid her up about 
her superior work, and all that. Go call 
up the gang. There’s the doorbell— 
the doctor, I guess. J’ll let him in.” 

There was silence for a time, then 
a new, brusque, kindly voice spoke to 
the crippled man. Soon the doctor was 
at work setting the arm of the man 
called Cass, and groans were the only 
sounds to be heard. Wyn and Kiley 
did not again return to their friend. 

When the physician had taken his 
leave there was not a sound. Tyler 
found a match, and in its light he ex- 
plored the room. It was empty but for 
the bed, and seemed to be an inside 
room. The door was the only opening 


look 
secret 
“That 
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he could find. He was effectually 
imprisoned. 

He returned to his kneeling posture 
at the keyhole, through which light still 
shone. For nearly an hour, now, 
silence reigned throughout the building 
Then at intervals the doorbell rang, and 
Tyler heard the groaning of Cass each 
time he went to admit whoever had 
pushed the button. Several low voices, 
some of them feminine, were now audi- 
ble in the room beyond, and still the 
doorbell rang at intervals. 

“Society’s gathering for my initia- 
tion,” said Tyler grimly. ‘Well, as the 
convict who was to be hanged next 
morning said to the sheriff, ‘I'll be 
there.’ 


There came a signal ring at the door- 
bell. 
“That’s Kiley and Wyn,” said the 
voice of Cass, in the midst of the hush 
that followed in the other room. “Get 
through that door, there, you folks, and 


keep ‘till till you’re told what to do. 
Bung, you put on this mask and let 
Kiley in. Keep your trap closed, now 


—do whatever Kiley says. ‘ag 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE DESIGN TO BE TATTOCED. 


N: AN SUNDY, not without strange 
misgivings, eed a lighted hall- ~ 
vay ahead of Mr. Austin Kiley and the 
fur-cloaked blonde. She shrank back 
with a little scream as she found her- 
self confronted by a man over whose 
face was stretched a black mask. 
Kiley chuckled. “Don’t be alarmed 
Madame Sundy,” he said as: 
“Remember you are now in the meet- 
ing place of a secret society, ] 


uring] 


and that 
masks and such things are necessary 


1 


No cause to worry. Pemit me to hel; 
you out of your coat.” 
The wraps of the trio w dr — 


from the arm of the silent ma: aa fig 
ure who had admitted them. 
“Come this way, please,” said Kiley 
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and escorted Nan through a door in 
the left-hand wall of the hall. 

They entered a room well but not 
lavishly furnished. Electric lights were 
aglow, but no one was there to meet 
them. 

“Wyn, dear, please make our guest 
feel at home,” said Austin Kiley. “And 
excuse me for a short time, Madame 
Sundy. I'll notify the society that you 
are here and ready to help us out, and 
shall try to expedite matters as much 
as possible for your sake.” 

The blond woman, whom Nan now 
noticed was in evening dress, chattered 
childishly while Mr. Kiley was absent, 
and Nan listened politely but unheed- 
ingly. The vague impression that all 
was not as it should be had settled 
upon her. Now that she was able to 
see “Mrs. Kiley” better she did not like 
her looks. She was a pretty woman 
in a doll-like way, but her beauty was 
not augmented by any evidences of 
character. 

Kiley returned, stood before Nan, 
and made a wry face. 

“I’m afraid, Madame Sundy,” he 
said, “that I shall be obliged to try 
and intrude further upon your good 
nature. While we were away, the doc- 
tor arrived and set our friend’s broken 
arm. He said that the accident would 
prevent him from doing any work as 
delicate as tattooing for perhaps 
months to come. 

“This being the case, another pro- 
spective member of our society has been 
pitched into the depths of despair. He 
intended joining us in about two weeks, 
expecting by that time to have fulfilled 
the requirements which are necessary 
before one may present himself or her- 
self for initiation. Now he must wait 
for an indefinite time, unless you can 
see your way te stretch your gener- 
osity a point further. 

“Tt develops that he already has ful- 
filled our strict requirements—two 
weeks ahead of time. And while Mrs. 


> 
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Kiley and I were away to-night he 
presented himself for initiation, only to 
learn of our artist’s accident. Madame 
Sundy, can you—will you ” He 
coughed in an embarrassed manner, 
“In short, would it be asking too much 
of you to request you to tattoo this 
man’s arm also to-night? It will take 
very little more of your time; and we 
are willing to pay.” 

“Oh, do agree to help us out, Ma- 
dame Sundy!” said the blonde in en- 
forced intonations. ‘You don’t know 
how much it means to us, or what one 
is missing when he or she is obliged to 
wait.” 

Nan Sundy pondered, frowning 
slightly, now more mistrustful than 
ever. 

“You won’t even be obliged to see 
this gentleman’s face,” added Kiley. 
“You see, the face of one going 
through our initiation is covered, as 
will be the faces of all of us. He will 
not speak to you, or make a move. 
This is one of the peculiarities of our 
initiation, and to explain the signifi- 
cance of it would be to reveal well 
guarded secrets of the order.” 

Nan bowed silently. She was in it 
now, she reasoned, and might as well 
see it to the end. In her was a streak 
of adventure, and she was curious, as 
are all women. 

She refused additional pay, consider- 
ing that she already had received more 
than the work called for. Mr. Kiley 
again left her and the other woman. 
But he returned presently and_beck- 
oned them into an adjoining apartment. 

“Now, if you will excuse Mrs. Kiley 
and me,” he said, seating his guest, “we 
shall go in to the meeting and get 
through with the preliminaries. You 
may get your paraphernalia ready—if 
you will permit me to suggest—and in 
a short time you will be at work.” 

The two left her forthwith. She 
opened her small case and busied her- 
self with inks and needles, all the time 
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listening to a dull rumble of voices from 
beyond the door through which the two 
had passed. 

When everything was in readiness, 
and still her patrons did not return, 
Nan idly picked up a thin volume lying 
on the table beside her kit. She noted 
with interest. that it was a copy of 
Johnson’s well-known story, “Thou Art 
the Man.” Allowing the leaves to 
ripple through her fingers, she ceased 
the movement suddenly, turned back a 
few pages, and looked bewilderediy at 
a curious photograph pasted on one of 
them. 

It was the life-sized photograph of a 
human eye; and, strangely enough, it 
seemed to her that she ought to know 
the owner of that eye—that somewhere 
recently she had seen the face of which 
it was a part. 

She closed the book as the doorknob 
turned. Kiley, now masked, entered 
softly and mysteriously. He picked up 
a chair and carried it beside a leather- 
covered couch. 

“If you will sit here with your tools 
and inks, Madame Sundy,” he said, “all 
will be ready in a moment’s time. The 
gentleman of whom I spoke will be 
your first subject.” 

She arose and went to the chair be- 
side the couch. Kiley stepped to the 
closed door by which he had entered, 
and administered a peculiar series of 
taps on a panel. Then he stood at 
one side. 

The door opened soon, and about a 
dozen masked men and women filed 
gravely into the room, They silently 
formed a half circle about Nan and 
the couch. Then came four masked 
men bearing a fifth, also masked and 
covered by a sheet, on a sort of litter, 
covered likewise. 

They deposited this silent, immovable 
figure on the couch at Nan’s side and 
stepped back. 

From under the sheet the man’s bare 
left arm protruded. On the inside of 

2Eps 


it, halfway between the elbow and the 
hand, was a tiny inked X. 

Kiley stepped to Nan’s side. “The 
X on his arm indicates the exact spot 
where you are to tattoo the design,” 
he whispered. “Here’s the design. 
Please make a reproduction as accurate 
as possible.” 

He handed her a small oval photo- 
graph of a human eye. 

lor an instant Nan stared at it in 
amazement. Once again it seemed that 
she should know to whom that eye 
belonged. The eye was not the same 
that she had seen in the book. Though 
an artist, she never had painted por- 
traits, and did not then realize the 
great extent to which the eye is re- 
sponsible for the entire expression of 
the human face. 

Where had she seen this eye? She 
was nervous as she asked that a porta- 
ble electric lamp be brought closer, and 
that a glass of water be supplied, while 
she made ready with her tiny instru- 
ments of torture. Whose eye was it? 

Ah! Now she knew. She _ had 
looked into it only a few minutes be- 
fore. 

It was a photograph of the left eye 
of the blond woman called Wyn. Aus- 
tin Kiley had introduced Wyn as his 
wife. Yet now, with her husband’s 
consent, the likeness of her left eye was 
to be tattooed on the arm of another 
man! 


CHAPTER VII. 
SIGNALS, 


the broken 
whose 


man with 
Cass Starr 


the 


WHEN 


arm—the 
name had been written on the package 


announced to the fictitious society 
that Kiley and the blond woman were 
at the door, Tyler Lake left his post 
at the keyhole and groped his way back 
to the bed. The return of Starr’s fel- 
low conspirators meant that whatever 
was to be done to Tyler was now immi- 
nent; and he decided again to feign un- 
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consciousness in order, if possible, to 
surprise them and gain the upper 
hand. 

Voices came to him now only mum- 
blingly. He lay in total darkness, wait- 
ing for he knew not what. That they 
had resolved on chloroforming him, 
though, he was aware; and he raked 
his brain to find some way of frustra- 
ting this. 

He was not given long to plan, for 
soon the door opened softly and the 
light was turned on again. 

Though he kept his eyes closed Tyler 
was -aware that two persons had en- 
tered the shut-in room. Directly their 
guarded voices told him that he had 
to deal only with Austin Kiley and the 
woman Wyn. They stepped to his bed- 
side, and Tyler struggled to keep his 
face expressionless as he felt their 
questioning eyes on him. 

“He’s still out,’ Wyn remarked. 
“You sure slipped him a peach, Kile!” 

Kiley chuckled. “Just the same,” he 
told her, “when the needles begin prick- 
ing his arm he’s likely to come out of 
it. Too bad we couldn’t have had this 
girl use her electric apparatus; it’s not 
nearly so painful and might not rouse 
him. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween tattooing done by hand and what 
is done by electricity. And as my de- 
sign is handwork his must be the same. 
We don’t want to leave any loopholes 
for some expert to see through.” 

“You think it’s not then, to 
take him out as he is? 

“T’m afraid not. I’ll put him to sleep 
with chloroform, then she can dig into 
him to her heart’s content, and he’ll 
never know the difference.” 

There was a space of silence, and 
afterward came the squeaky sound of 
a cork being pulled. Tyler Lake 
braced himself for an ordeal. 

Now came the sounds of 
gurgling from a bottle, followed by the 
pungent odor of chloroform, gaining in 


sate, 


” 


liquid 
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strength as it permeated the atmos- 
phere of the unventilated room. 

“That'll fix ’im,” announced the 
man, 

Whereupon Tyler cautiously deflated 
his chest and forced every breath of 
air from his lungs. Then slowly he 
drew in fresh air till he felt that his 
chest could hold no more. He ceased 
the long draught, and clapped his 
tongue to the roof of his mouth just 
as Kiley spread a towel, saturated 
with chloroform, over his face. 

Tyler Lake was an expert swimmer 
and diver, and when a boy he had held 
the record for remaining under water 
longer than any of his playmates. If 
Kiley and Wyn failed to notice that 
his breast was not rising and falling he 
felt that he could keep from inhaling 
the potent fumes for a length of time 
which, if the two knew about it, would 
surprise them. Everything depended 
upon how soon they would decide that 
the cloth could safely be removed. 
They were in more or less of a hurry, 
he imagined, and his hope held out. 

Seeing that he made no move, they 
walked away from the bed, talking in 
lowered tones. Tyler was suffering not 
at all as yet, but he knew that soon his 
lungs would seem to be bursting from 
the strain. He could not smell the 
drug at all, and knew that its fumes 
were as yet not entering his system to 
deaden his senses. 

Moments seemed like minutes, 
minutes like hours. Bright sparks now 
were darting like flashes of lightning 
before his eyes; but as they were 
closed, he knew it to be only a hal- 
lucination. Time dragged on, and still 
he held his breath. 

It seemd at last that his chest and 
head were splitting, and the pain of his 
bruise began throbbing anew. In a mo- 
ment or two he knew he must breathe 
or burst a blood vessel. 

Then the thought of a new subter- 
uge came to him. He moaned aloud, 
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tossed his head, and contrived to dis- 
place the wet cloth as he did so. This 
gave him the chance to carefully allow 
the air to hiss through his nostrils; and 
by the time Kiley had hurried to him 
he was drawing in fresh, sweet air as 
a starving man eats food. 

“Don’t like it, eh, old boy?’ chuck- 
led Kiley, replacing the cloth once 
more over Tyler’s nostrils. “That'll be 
about all from him, though,” he told 
Wyn reassuringly. “They usually 
pitch about a little just before they 
succumb.” 

For only a short time now he al- 
lowed the cloth to lie clammily over 
his victim’s face. And Tyler, having 
a fresh supply of air, was ready for 
another siege. Presently Kiley shook 
him, easily at first, then vigorously 

“Dead to the world,” was his verdict 
as he whipped off the cloth. “Get a 
couple of the boys, Wyn, and we'll lug 
him out for his initiation.” 

Tyler-breathed slowly, and before the 
woman had returned with the men his 
respirations were nearly normal. 

With them the men brought a door, 
or a shutter, or some form of im- 
promptu litter, They dragged him 
from the bed and stripped the bed of 
its sheets. One they draped over the 
litter to hide its makeshift appearance 
from the tattoo artist. Lifting Tyler’s 
inert form they laid it on the sheet and 
cast the remaining sheet over it. Kiley 
drew Tyler’s left arm from under the 
sheet, rolled up the sleeves, and, with 
his fountain pen, indicated the place 
where the design was to be tattooed. 

Two of them now lifted the litter 
and its burden, and, with the woman 
giggling, they marched out of the room, 
unconsciously bearing a man as alert 
of mind as in any previous moment of 
his life. 

In another room they lifted his head 
while the woman affixed a mask over 
his eyes. Then they solemnly bore him 
through a second door and gently lifted 


him from the litter to a soft, springy 
couch. 

Kiley spoke in low tones to some one 
—the tattoo artist, Tyler supposed. 
Lights were carried closer. So 
and so bright were they that, even 
through closed lids, they hurt his eyes. 

Silence reigned for a time, then a 
soft, warm hand touched his. A mo- 
ment more and the fingers grasped his 
forearm, stretching the skin over the 
under side. There was a moment’s 
wait, then a soft, cold, wet something 
—a tiny camel’s hair brush, he imagined 
—began tickling his flesh. 

He knew this “Madame Somebody- 
or-other,” as the blond woman had 
called her, was not in league with the 
others in the room. He dared not open 
his eyes, even though the mask 
shadowed them, for some of the con- 
spirators might be standing directly 
over him. How could he let this 
woman know that he needed her help? 
That he was an unwilling subject, 
scheduled to play a part in 
ghastly farce the nature of which he 
had no knowledge? 

The under side of his arm was turned 
uppermost, and strong, warm fingers 
gripped the arm from beneath. The 
other hand of the artist plied the brush 
in the preliminary execution of what- 


close 


some 


ever design was to be tattooed under 
He reasoned that if he could 
elevate his fingers without being ob- 


his skin. 


served by the conspirators, he might 
touch the arm with which she was out- 
lining the work. 

Slowly, cautiously, blindly, he began 
putting this into execution. He feared 
that before his fingers had touched her 
arm she might remove it, as sh 
reached to dip her brush in the ink 
again. This would leave his hand ex- 
posed in the midst of an upward move- 
ment, with the fingers outstretched. 
So he took a bold chance, reached up 
swiftly, and touched a soft, smooth 
forearm. 
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The tickling of the brush ceased 
immediately, then it began again. She 
doubtless thought his movement invol- 
untary. He had not lowered his hand; 
and now his fingers sought out the 
smooth arm once more, and this time, 
when they touched it, they pinched it 
softly. 

No sooner had he done this than the 
fear seized Tyler that she would mis- 
interpret. He had forgotten that she 
did not know he was an unwilling sub- 
ject for her needles. She might think 
him a flirtatious male, who, not so 
serious in the solemn initiation as his 
fellow society members supposed, was 
taking advantage of the situation to act 
in an ungentlemanly manner toward 
her. So he quickly changed his signal 
and began tapping rapidly with his 
forefinger against her skin. 

To his great relief and delight there 
was only a momentary cessation of the 
tickling. Then she was at work again, 
while he continued to tap her arm. 

A great wave of hope surged over 
him as he now felt her left hand, which 
held his arm steady for the work, sig- 
naling back to him. Softly the fingers 
again and again, so_ there 
mistake. 


squeezed 
could be no 

Then said a 
quite close: 

“Pardon me, please—but so many of 
you standing about and looking on 
makes me decidedly nervous. I am ac- 
customed to have no spectators near me 
when I am at work. I don’t wish to 
spoil this design. But my hand trem- 
bles; I must request that you all with- 
draw a little.” 

Tyler pinched her arm again to in- 
dicate that he interpreted her tactics; 
she squeezed his arm in reply. 

A shuffling of feet sounded as the 
politely withdrew to a re- 


clear contralto 


“society” 
spectful distance. 
The girl now raised Tyler’s arm as 


if to study her work closer to the lights. 
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Still holding it, she rose to her feet. 
As she reseated herself he knew that 
she was leaning over him, for he felt 
her warm breath on his eyelids. 

“Open your eyes,” she whispered. 

He did so, slowly, guardedly. For 
a moment the strong white lights 
blinded him; then he saw that no one 
but a beautiful girl with brown hair 
and eyes was near him. Her lips were 
parted, and her face was white and 
worried. 

At once the expressive brown eyes 
flashed a message to his. Then long 
dark lashes covered them, and once 
again the tiny brush began tickling his 
skin. 

In a little while, however, she raised 
his arm, as before, studying her work 
at closer range. She half rose, twist- 
ing the arm toward the light. It came 
within the range of his vision. On its 
white surface, under the outlines of a 
human eye, he saw words painted with 
the little brush and the India ink: 

Are you in trouble? 

He blinked his eyelids rapidly to in- 
dicate “Yes.” With her eyes she re- 
turned this signal. She lowered the 
arm again, and he felt a cold wet 
sponge erasing the painted words. For 
a time she gave her attention to the 
design, then the tickling sensation 
began wandering about over his arm, 
even down to his wrist. 

It ceased abruptly. Once m« 
arm so that he could see, 
while she pretended to be studying her 

rk. He read: 


re she 


raised his 


will place an inked brush in your 


hand. Write on my arm what you wis 
tell me 

A little 
brush crept into his hand. 
over her work again his fingers 
her bare forearm, found it, 
sily, blindly, printed this: 

Help! 


Five minutes later he read the fol- 


later the handle of a small 
As she bent 
( ught 


and clum- 











lowing on his own arm, once more ele- 
vated : 

Close your eyes again. 
and will. Trust me. 

He closed his eyes and sighed. The 
words were sponged away again, and 
a moment later he winced as a cluster 
of sharp needles began pricking his 
flesh. 

But instead of torturing, the pain 
somehow seemed to sooth him. Even 
with his eyes closed he still could see 
the dewy brown eyes of the girl who 
plied the tiny needles and had promised 
aid, 


I can help you, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SECOND EYE. 


AN SUNDY worked feverishly at 
her tattooing, dully trying to rea- 

son it all out in her mind. She 
confident now that the man under her 
needles was a prisoner and needed 
help. Also she was able to name the 


Was 


strange odor which she had _ noticed 
when he was first carried in to her. 
It was the odor of chloroform. Again, 


before she had finished the design on 
his arm, she caught sight of a crimson 
clot in the black hair left 
temple. Something was wrong—that 
she knew. 

In a little over half an hour she had 
finished tattooing the eye on his arm 
and was well satisfied with her work, 
considering the difficulties under which 
it had been accomplished. 

Kiley studied the design closely at 
a word from her, smiled his approval, 
and nodded for the litter bearers to 
carry the man out. 


They did so when Nan had covered 


over his 


her work with antiseptic bandages. 
Soon they returned with the blond 
woman, likewise covered by a sheet, 
likewise masked and silent. Her bare 


left arm protruded, ready for embel- 
lishment. 

took 
had 


Kiley returned to Nan’s side, 


up the tiny photograph which she 
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reproduced so accurately on the man’s 
arm, and handed her a similar one. 

A glance convinced her that this was 
the photograph of another person’s eye. 
Promptly came the realization that this 
one was the same as the one she had 
discovered in the book on the table. 
Then swiftly she knew. This and the 
one in the book were photographs of 
the eye of Austin Kiley himself. 

Silently she began her work, insist- 
ing, as before, that the spectators stand 
But she demanded this for an 
entirely new reason now. Ranged 
about the walls, silent, the masked ob- 
servers were not close enough to her to 
interpret the meaning of certain opera 
tions of hers. They did not see, when 
she had finished outlining the eye with 
that she spooned from a 


back. 


her brush, 
bottle in a thick, color- 


with 


squat her kit 


less substance, which she mixed 
the India ink with which the tattooing 
was to be done. If they had seen they 
probably would have suspected nothing 
at the time. 

The woman winced as the needles 
pierced her white skin for the first time. 
Knowing that this lisping blonde wa 
one of the number who were holding 
her first subject against his will, Nan 
did not put herself out to use her in 
strument with a gentle hand. 

Another silent half hour passed, then 
she leaned back with a little sigh, her 
task completed. 

“Very fine 
Kiley, bending over ‘‘Wyn, dear.” 

Again he gave the signal, and the 
woman was borne out. The other 
masked men and women, all but Kiley, 
filed out after the litter in solemn pro- 
cession, : 

“We certainly have appreciated this, 
Madame Sundy,” said Kiley as the 
door closed. “I'll call the car now, 
and we'll have you home in no time.” 

“You will wish me to return, I sup- 
pose,” remarked Nan demurely, col- 
lecting her paraphernalia and taking it 


indeed,”’ commented 
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to the table on which she had left her 
carrying case. 

“Oh, no,” said Kiley, smiling. “Why 
do you think that?” 

Nan opened her case and began plac- 
ing inks, brushes, and instruments in 
their proper places within it. 

“Why,” she told him, “I have only 
accomplished the preliminaries, one 
might say. After the wounds have 
healed and the skin is firm once more 
the work should be gone over carefully 
a second time—retouched, you know— 
and any defects corrected.” 

“Oh, I see. Yes, I know that is 
usually done. But it won’t be neces- 
sary in this instance, Madame Sundy. 
3y the time your work is ready for 
retouching, our regular tattoo artist 
will be about again, and he can attend 
to it himself.” 

She bowed with apparent unconcern. 

“T’ll call the car now,” he said again 
and left the room. 

The door had no sooner closed than 
Nan snatched up the little book, which 
still lay beside her case. Desperately 
she thumbed the leaves, and at last 
came to the page to which the photo- 
graphed eye was pasted. Her moist 
sponge descended upon it, and with her 
tiny spatula she worked around the 
edges, lifting them and = squeezing 
moisture underneath. In a_ surpris- 
ingly short time the paster was free. 
She closed the book, and, hastily drying 
her prize, tossed it into her case and 
was snapping the lid as Austin Kiley 
reappeared. 

“The car is ready,” he announced, 
standing at the door. 

She bowed and walked to him. 

Once more the curtains were drawn 
in the limousine, and the machine 
twisted in and about and turned many 
corners. When at length Nan was 
assisted courteously to the pavement 
before the entrance to her own apart- 
ment house she had not the slightest 
conception of where she had been that 


night—no idea of the location of the 
mysterious house without a number. 


CHAPTER IX, 
JEFFERSON MERCER, 


NEAT morning Nan Sundy called on 

one of the most astute criminolo- 
gists in the West, Detective Jefferson 
Mercer, to tell him what she had dis- 
covered the night before. 

Jefferson Mercer was a big, strong, 
healthy individual, with a keen zest in 
life and deep love for an _ obstruse 
criminal problem. With sparkling eyes 
he listened to the pretty tattoo artist's 
breathlessly told account and rubbed his 
hands with delight as she concluded and 
sat with lips parted awaiting his com- 
ment. 

“By George!” he cried. “And you 
say, Madame Sundy, that you con- 
trived to swipe the eye that you found 
pasted in the book?” 

She opened her hand bag and placed 
on his desk the small oval photograph. 

Eagerly Mercer scooped it up, turned 
on a strong white light, and studied the 
picture through a lens. 

“Please call me Miss Sundy,” said 
Nan. “When I’m with real people 
‘madame’ gets on my nerves.” 

“T thank you for the implied compli- 
ment,” he said with a laugh. ‘Well, 
Miss Sundy, I am particularly inter- 
ested in the human eye in its applica- 
tion to criminology. A little case that 
I cleaned up a short time ago revolved 
about certain people’s eyes hand- 
painted on ivory cuff buttons. For 
clews. I had only paintings of one eye 
of each of the actors in the little drama, 
yet I was able to solve the mystery and 
bring a murderer into court. 

“That case gave me my 
since then I have given no little thought 
and study to the human eye. Portrait 
painters, above all people, know how 
decidedly the human eye is accountable 
for the entire expression of a person’s 


Start, and 
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face. Given photographs of nothing 
more than a man’s two eyes, one fa- 
mous miniature artist claims that he 
can reconstruct a recognizable likeness 
of the man’s face. Truly the eye is 
‘the window of the soul.’ 

“In mulling over this matter I came 
upon certain old police records which 
tell of a certain secret semicriminal, 
semipolitical ring, the members of 
which used photographs of their eyes 
for identification. When they were 
together they were always masked, and 
it was claimed that no one of them 
had ever seen the faces of the others. 
Each was known to the rest by his eyes, 
showing through the holes in his mask. 
In sending written communications a 
photograph of the writer’s eye was 
pasted at the bottom of the letter, and 
took the place of his signature. One 
glance was sufficient to tell the recipient 
of a letter who had written it. Unique, 
eh? 

“But this is getting us 
Right now we must give our undivided 
attention to freeing this man, finding 
out why the tattooing was done, and 
why he is held prisoner. 

“The fact that you found this 
pasted in a book leads me to the belief 
that this old ring that I spoke about 
is again operating, or that their custom 
has been copied by others. The eye 
pasted in that book suggests to me that 
the volume was the property of the 
owner of the eye, and that he took 
this means of so informing the rest. 
Did you notice the title of the book?” 
‘Thou Art the Man,’ by 
Johnson.” 

Mercer leaned back suddenly from 
his study of the photograph. “ “Thou 
Art the Man,’ eh? That sounds mighty 
significant, when one has considered the 
other points you have mentioned. 
M’m-m! Now, you say this Austin 
Kiley had a human eye tattooed on his 
arm, and that this eye here which you 


nowhere. 


eye 


“Tt was 
Edgar 


took from the book is a photograph of 
his ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And 
tattooed the woman’s eye? 
arm you tattooed Kiley’s?’ 

“Exactly.” 

“Can you say whose eye was tattooed 
on Kiley’s arm?” 

“No, I cannot. I saw it only momen- 
tarily as he was darkening the interior 
of the limousine.” 

“T see. Well, I have no doubt at 
all but that it is this woman’s eye that 
is tattooed on his arm. Can you de- 
scribe the prisoner ?” 

“Not very well,” she said musingly. 
“He was covered by a sheet, you know, 
and his face was masked. But the out- 
lines of his figure convinced me that 
he is probably a tall, well built, strong 
man. His hair is coal-black.” 

“Austin Kiley’s is, too, I believe you 
said.” 

“ees.” 

“And can you say that you consider 
the prisoner and Kiley of about the 
same height and build?” 

“Yes, I would say that,” Nan replied 
thoughtfully. 

“‘Thou Art the 
repeated sonorously. 

Nan looked at him with comprehen- 
sion. 

“That’s obviously the answer,” he 
told her. “This imprisoned man has 
been chosen to impersonate Kiley in 
some manner, and for some distinct 
reason. To make this _ similarity 
stronger, the same tattoo mark that is 
on Kiley’s arm was placed on the arm 
of the man who is to represent him. 
Now, Kiley introduced the blond 
woman to you as his wife. She may 
be such, and she may not be. But rest 
assured they make the world believe 
that she is. 

“Now, men are not in the habit of 
finding pleasure in seeing their wives’ 
eyes, or anything connected with their 


on the prisoner’s arm you 
And on her 


,’ 


Man,’” Mercer 
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wives, tattooed on the arms of other 
men. Many a divorce case has had its 
beginning with a woman’s likeness 
being found on the wrong man’s 
dresser, or in his watch case. So it 
follows logically that this prisoner is 
to be presented to some one, together 
with the public at large, as Austin 
Kiley, and also as the husband of this 
woman Wyn. Is that-all clear?” 

“Perfectly,” she told him. “You 
think the society, then, is merely a 
blind ?” 

“Perhaps. Whether it is or not, 
though, is not significant just now. It 
will take weeks for this man’s tattoo 
mark to heal; and whatever is to be his 
fate, then, nothing will be done until 
it has healed, so that it will resemble 
the older mark on Kiley’s arm.” 

Mercer absently turned a_ paper 
weight over and over on his desk. 

“If only you had been successful in 
prevailing upon Kiley to come for you 
again for the retouching of the work,” 
he said. “Then I could have had a 
man hidden in your studio, who would 
trail Kiley or the woman back to this 
mysterious house when they came for 
But so long as you could not 


” 


you. 
do SO 

“Why, I almost forgot!” she broke in 
excitedly. “I was so upset that I 
neglected to tell you the main thing of 
all. They will come for me again, Mr. 
Mercer, and quite soon, too.” 

“How’s that?” he cried. 

“They will come for me,” she re- 
peated. ‘You see, when I realized that 
Niley would say they would not need 
me again I played a trick on them to 
make them come for me.” 

“Go on! Go on!” he urged. 
“Well, you see, it is the business of 
artist to undo work as well 
as to do it. In time most people regret 
having had themselves tattooed and 
look about to see if there is any way 
of removing the designs from their 
persons. There are several processes, 


a tattoc 


one of which I use. Into a design I 
tattoo a certain chemical which, after 
repeated applications and much pain, 
causes the ink to fade, leaving the 
scars, however. In the case which I 
keep always ready to use when called 
to work away from my studio, I have 
everything necessary to my craft. For 
one thing, there is a bottle of this ink- 
removing chemical. 

“Now, it begins to work very quickly 
on old designs; therefore I concluded 
that its action on fresh ink would be 
very rapid indeed. So when I got ready 
to tattoo the woman I mixed with my 
ink some of this chemical. And I think 
that long before their artist’s broken 
arm has healed they will come to me 
with the complaint that the design on 
her arm is mysteriously fading away.” 

Jefferson Mercer slapped his thigh, 
sprang to his feet, stalked around his 
desk, and held out his big hand to the 
diminutive Nan. 

“Put her there!” he cried, his eyes 
beaming. 

CHAPTER X. 

ON KILEY’S TRAIL. 
N anticipation of the conspirators’ 
return to Nan Sundy’s studio as 
soon as the tattoo design had begun 
to fade, Jefferson Mercer sent a man 
to remain on duty there and be ready 
to trail them to the mysterious house. 

A thorough search of the city 
directory failed to show the name, 
Austin Kiley. Moreover, Mercer 
learned that there was no such build- 
ing as the Manners Building in San 
Francisco. No real estate men, no oil 
speculators, no one in_ investment 
circles ever had heard of Kiley. 

Mercer had expected this to be the 
case, but in his painstaking way he 
began at the bottom in his gradual ex- 
haustion of all possible clews. 

Now he gave his attention to the 
many book stores of San Francisco, 
hoping to find a salesman who had sold 
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“Thou Art the Man” the day before, 
or perhaps pervious to that. He was 
taking the great chance of wasting 
time; but it had occurred to him that 
the book, because of its significant title, 
had been introduced into the plot for 
some distinct purpose. In which case 
it doubtless had been secured on the 
spur of the moment to fulfill that pur- 
pose. 

His search was long and tedious, but 
along toward four o’clock that after- 
noon, in a little downtown store, he 
found a book dealer who recalled 
selling such a volume the previous day. 

“I couldn’t help remembering,” said 
he, “because that was the only copy 
in stock, and a dealer wouldn’t sell one 
of them a year.” 

Mercer made known his identity, and 
the book-store man became intensely 
interested. 

“He was a large man,” he said, “and 
I think his hair was dark. Well 
dressed? Yes, if I remember correctly. 
Wait a minute now; I remember some- 
thing quite distinctly. 

“It was evening, just before closing 
time—the slowest hour of the day, with 
us. I was straightening the piles of 
magazines in the window and _ hap- 
pened to see this man coming across 
the street from the barber shop, over 
there. 

“He came into the store and stood 
with his face to the front, apparently 
looking over the contents tables of the 
magazines. I didn’t ask him if he 
wanted anything in particular because 
I'm used to having bookworms nose 
about by themselves. 

“Presently he left the magazine stand 
and began looking over some bargain 
books on that little table there in the 
main aisle. This book, ‘Thou Art the 
Man,’ was one of the lot. Pretty soon 
he called me and handed me the book. 
‘T'll take this,’ he told me and reached 
for his I rse, 

“And that’s about all. 
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hurriedly, for my clerks were then 
closing the windows and getting ready 
to lock up. If he had bought the book 
at any other time I might not have 
remembered as much as I do of the 
simple transaction.” 

“You didn’t see him pasting anything 
in the book before he called you, did 
your” Mercer asked. 

A negative reply was made, and Mer- 
cer thanked the bookseller and walked 
across the street. 

The barber shop that the book dealer 
had indicated was a high-class concern, 
operating many chairs. He was soon in 
consultation with the head barber, but 
learned nothing whatever from him or 
his fellow workers. 

“You might try in the Turkish bath 
that’s run in connection with the shop,” 
suggested Mercer’s interlocutor. “The 
entrance is outside, to your left.” 

The manager of the Turkish bath 
conducted Mercer into the steaming 


mysteries beyond, and soon he faced a 


gigantic negro, nude but for the coarse 
towel about his middle. 

“Kiley? Kiley? Kiley?” repeated 
the African, rolling his eyes retrospec- 
tively. “Ah don’ know dat gemman, 
suh. What foh a lookin’ gemman is dis 
heah Mistah Kiley, suh?” 

Mercer drew on his meager stock of 
descriptive data, and when he men- 
tioned the tattooed eye on Kiley’s arm 
the negro’s pupils began to dilate. 

“Yes, suh. Ah knows dat gemman, 
suh, Tips me a dollah every time he 
comes heah, suh. He was in heah yes- 
terday, er day befoah, Ah forgets 
which. Soused to de eyeballs, suh. 
Looked lak he nevah knew me. Had 
another gemman with ’im, an’ dey both 
went through, this heah Mistah Kiley 
tryin’ to sober up, Ah reckon, Got ’im 
to bed, an’ de other gemman pulled out. 
Den nothin’ would do but dis Mistah 
Kiley had to go hunt ’im up right after- 
ward.” 
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“Describe this other man, please,” 
said Mercer. 

“Big gemman—about lak dis heah 
Mistah Kiley. Black hair, lak Kiley’s, 
too, suh. Didn’t have much to say.” 

“And you say Kiley comes often?” 

“Yes, sah—once a week, maybe. 
Tryin’ to reduce, Ah reckon, when he 
ain’t tryin’ to steam off a jag.” The 
negro showed his white teeth in a grin. 
“Been comin’ heah six months, Ah’d 
say.” 

Mercer took out his purse, and there 
passed from him to the bath attendant 
a bank note which would surpass the 
amount of Austin Kiley’s tips for many 
weeks to come. 

“You-all sen’ youah man heah, suh,” 
said the recipient, grinning, as Mercer 
started to leave. “When his heah bird 
wid de eye on his arm shows up Ah’ll 
suah tip ’im off to youah man, suh.” 

To all appearances the walls were 
pressing in rather closely about Mr. 
Austin Kiley as Mercer left the bath 
house and drove to Nan Sundy’s studio. 

“T’ve seen nothing of them yet,” was 
Nan’s report. ‘Your man is hidden in 
the back room, ready to follow at a 
word from me. I don’t expect them 
for a week, though; and then I fancy 
they’ll come at night. I think I'll keep 
open quite late every night, to be ready 
for them.” 

Mercer approved this plan and re- 
turned to his office, well pleased with 
the progress that had been made. 

For several days nothing occurred; 
then, at three o’clock one afternoon, 
Mercer answered the telephone to hear 
Nan Sundy’s silvery tones over the 
wire. 

“They’ve been here!” she cried ex- 
citedly. “The man and the woman, 
Already the design has begun to 
fade, and they are hopping mad. I 
told a beautiful little fib, saying I’d 
used a new and untried brand of ink 
that night. I got terribly agitated and 
offered to do anything to remedy my 


too. 


mistake. But her arm .was too sore 
for me to work on it to-day, so I told 
them that when it had healed a little 
more I would go again to their house, 
and do the work over with my old ink. 
Kiley told me rather huffily that they 
would come to the studio instead, and 
they took their leave in the limousine,” 

“Yes, yes—and then?” 

“Oh, your man was after them in 
his little runabout before they were out 
of the block. I do hope he contrives 
to trail them down!” 

“So do I,” said Mercer grimly. 

For twenty minutes or more he 
paced the floor, waiting for a telephone 
call from his shadow. None came, 
however, and he buried himself in‘work 
and tried to forget. 

But he could not, and once more he 
rose and paced about, more fretful than 
he ever had been on a case before, Ii 
only Nan Sundy had pricked the chem- 
ical under the man’s skin instead of 
the woman’s. That would have made 
it necessary for her to go again‘to the 
house to do her work over. Whereas 
the woman could go to her. but it 
might be just as well as it was. The 
man he.had set on their trail, Steve 
Glidden, was an expert. There was 
every reason to hope 

Br-r-r-r-r-r! 

Jefferson Mercer jumped at the 
telephone and whipped off the receiver. 

“Mercer!” he cried into the mouth- 
piece. 

“Hello! 

“Yes, 
down?” 

“Yes, I ran them down,” replied 
Glidden slowly, “down to the water 
front. And before I knew what was 
up they were in a fast little motor boat 
heading out into the bay. I grabbed 
the limousine driver before he could get 
away. He’d never seen these people 
before, he claimed. He runs the caf 
for hire—has a stand on Post Street. 
[ took his name and number, but I 


This is Steve, Mr. Mercer.” 
yes! Did you run _ them 
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‘think he told the truth. And by the 
time I’d got through with him and was 
looking about for some sort of a craft 
that I could hire, the motor boat had 
disappeared somewhere out there in 
the bay. I'll have a fast put-put here 
in a minute or two, and will be after 
But I’ve got only a slim chance 
The 


em. 
of getting on their trail again. 
bay’s black with boats to-day.” 

“I see,” said Mercer quietly, and 
hung the receiver on its hook. 


CHAPTER Xy¥. 


THE CABIN IN THE PINES. 


YING once more on the bed in the 
‘losed-in room of the mystery 
house on Cedarview Avenue, Tyler 
succumbed to the intense strain and fell 
asleep. When he regained’ con- 
sciousness the second time that night he 
was tossing slowly back and forth on a 
narrow bunk. In his ears was a noise 
which, it seemed, he had been hearing 
for days and days; but now it was 
louder and more distinct. It was five 
before he realized that the 
sounds represented the quick exhausts 
[ a gasoline engine, and that the rock- 
was caused by the motion of a boat. 
He believed that while he had slept 
f last had been 
»d to his nostrils, and that 
its influence he had been 
from the house on Cedarview 
ind taken aboard a boat. 
he slept. He 


minutes 


success- 


rm at 


was too 


weak 
move about, or to specu 
is fate. When he awoke once 


was being lifted from the 
t. Later he knew that he 
dumped into the tonneau of 
ile. He heard the crash of 
a rocky coast. He suc- 
wsiness again as the auto- 
into the night. 
ter—they seemed like years 


. mesenes 
1e©a away 


iwakened by being dragged 
ar. Now he smelled on the 


cool night air the breath of pine trees. 
He smiled and dozed once more as 
he was jolted along, finally to be 
dropped in total darkness—where, he 
did not know or care. 

When consciousness suddenly came 
to him after another long interval he 
found himself lying flat on the hard 
ground in semidarkness, A blinking sur- 
vey of his surroundings at last showed 
him that he was in a tunnel, a cave, or 
some underground chamber. On both 
sides of him gaunt rocks protruded 
from the earth that held them in place. 
Such light as penetrated to the remote 
place came through piled-up stones at 
what must be the entrance. 

Wearily he tried to rise. He heard 
the clank of iron. A weight dragged 
on his ankle. Wonderingly he looked 
at it, to find that a heavy steel band 
encircled it, to which was fastened a 
chain, the chain in turn being held by a 
ring cemented into a bowlder larger 
than his body. 

As he still stared at this the stones 
at the opening began moving. He saw 
hands taking them away one by one, 
and the light grew stronger with their 
displacement. Then the light was shut 

ff entirely as a bulk crowded through 

resulting opening, and a moment 
ater Austin Kiley, in rough out 
garb, stood over him, chuckling sar- 
donically. 

“Well, you’re alive, I see, 
marked lightly. 

Tyler made no reply. 

‘Wouldn't make much difference if 

weren't alive,” Kiley 

still the prisoner remained 

‘ve brought your breakfast,” 
“Better eat t 


1 
doo 


” 


offered. 


and go t 


returned to the entrance 
lifted in a wooden box containing f 
vhich he set at his captive’s side. 
“See you later,” he said non 
chalantly, and crawled out, replacing 
the loose stones after him. 
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It was nearly three weeks before 
Tyler Lake saw Austin Kiley again. 
The man with the broken arm had at- 
tended to the prisoner’s wants during 
this period, sometimes aided by the 
woman. Always one or the other car- 
ried an automatic pistol when dealing 
with him. Neither had had much to 
say to him, and he was too proud to 
question them as to their motive for 
mistreating him. 

Often during this period he thought 
of the girl who had promised to help 
him. Nothing had come of this prom- 
ise. Now he realized that she prob- 
ably was unable to render aid. It oc- 
curred to him that she might have been 
smuggled into the house te do that mys- 
terious tattooing and taken away again 
without knowledge of where she had 
been. If only he had thought to paint 
on her white arm that night the address 
of the house on Cedarview Avenue. 
He wondered if she was trying to help. 
He believed she was. He liked to be- 
lieve this, anyway; for the unknown 
girl who had been brought into such 
strange contact with him fascinated and 
mystified him. 

He had kept track of the days, and 
on the nineteenth night since he had 
called at the house on Cedarview 
Avenue, the man called Cass Starr 
lifted down stones at the entrance of 
the tunnel and crawled inside. 

As usual, his left hand held an auto- 
matic pistol. Tyler noticed that to- 
night, for the first time since their en- 
counter in the hall, his right arm was 
not in a sling. 

“Stand up,” he ordered, stopping a 
few feet from Tyler. 

Cheerfully Tyler obeyd. Inaction 
was torture. 

“Turn around,” came the next com- 
mand. 

The man approached closer when 
Tyler had followed this injunction. He 
stooped at Tyler’s back and unlocked 
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the padlock that held the chain to 
Tyler’s leg. 

“I’m going to take you to the cabin,” 
he said, rising. “Go ahead. Remem- 
ber my arm’s getting well now. I can 
handle you. I'll pump you full of lead 
if you make a break.” 

Tyler said nothing, but started for 
the entrance. There his jailer made 
him stand back, while he crawled 
through ahead of him, backing out, the 
pistol trained on the other throughout 
the maneuver. 

At his command, given from the out- 
side, Tyler followed. He had smelled 
liquor on the man’s breath. Tlis hope 
that this might mean an opportunity 
for escape grew strong. 

“Go toward that light,” ordered Cass 
Starr. “I'll be right behind you, with 
the gun at the small of your back.” 

The moon was up. In its soft light 
Tyler saw a_ rugged, hilly 
studded with pines and oaks and irreg- 
ular outcroppings of rock. A light 
gleamed through the pines a short dis- 
tance away, and toward it he walked, 
glad of the chance to be outdoors once 
more, and of the longed-for oppor- 
tunity to pit his wits against these 
mysterious conspirators. 

Presently they entered a cabin, and 
Starr, always ready with the 
automatic, told Tyler to seat himself. 
Tyler chose a seat near an oilcloth- 
covered table, on which stood a crock 
of dry beans. On the other end of the 
table stood a glass and a bottle of 
whisky. The walls of the cabin were 
of rough boards, the furniture of the 
plainest. The odor of whisky was in 
the room as well as on the breath of 
Starr. 

The man seated himself at the other 
end of the table and looked across at 
Tyler. 

“Folks went off 
alone,” he confided. 
some for somebody to talk to. 
a few drinks, and then I wanted to 


country, 


Cass 


and left me all 
“And I got lone- 


[ took 
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talk to some one all the more. I’d talk 
to a cow when I’m drinking. So I 
thought I’d bring you in and tell you 
a few things.” 

“Thanks,” said Tyler dryly. 

Starr’s eyes lighted on the crock of 
beans. “By golly,” he muttered, “Wyn 
told me to put those beans to soak. 
Put ’em there so I couldn’t forget. But 
I forgot to pour water over them.” 

He arose and walked to a bucket of 
water in one corner of the room. 
Tyler eagerly watched his steps for evi- 
dences of unsteadiness, but was disap- 
pointed. The man’s back was turned 
to him only an instant while he filled 
a dipper from the bucket. But in that 
short space of time Tyler’s hand dived 
noiselessly into the crock of beans and 
came away filled, to rest again in his 
lap underneath the table. 

Cass Starr poured water into the 
crock; then, handling it a bit awk- 
wardly with his gun hand and its in- 
jured mate, he carried the crock and 
set it on a shelf. 

When he returned to his end of the 
table he carried another whisky glass, 
which he set within Tyler’s reach. 
Then he seated himself and pushed the 
whisky bottle across the oilcloth. 

“They say a condemned man gets 
anything he wants on the night pre- 
his execution,” he said with a 
laugh. “So I thought I’d extend you 
this privilege. Drink up. There’s 
plenty more of it here. Get good and 
pickled if you care to. That’s what 
I'd do if I were in your fix.” 

Tyler's cheeks paled in spite of him, 


ceding 


but his eyes snapped. 
condemned? Exe 

© you mean?” 
poured 

re shoved the 


ution?” he said. 


and 


drink, 


toward 


himself a 
bottle 


hat I said,” he replied, drain- 
“Better drink a lot 
tll be easier for That’s 

drinking to-night. I’m not 


lique rT. 


you. 
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keen about this part of Kiley’s scheme. 
I’m a crook all right, I guess, but a 
pretty poor murderer. But it’s Kiley’s 
business—not mine. So I’m going to 
be soused to the eyeballs by the time 
he pulls it off. But say, don’t get 
hopeful. I can handle lots of this stuff. 
I won't drink so much while you're 
here that I’ll get careless and let you 
make your get-away. Don’t -try it, 
Lake. I’m a dead shot with a pistol, 
drunk or sober.” 

“Perhaps you'll explain more,” sug- 
gested Tyler. 

“T might as well tell you everything,” 
mused Cass. ‘You won’t care to talk 
about anything else, anyway, and I’ve 
got to talk about something to some- 
body when I’m drinking. Kiley’s idea 
was to tell you nothing—just bump you 
off without a word of warning. But 
I’ve got to tell you, it seems; and with 
this to back me up’—he tapped his 
whisky glass—‘‘lI’ve got the nerve to 
talk about it.” 

Tyler nodded gravely. The beans he 
held in his clinched hand under the 
table grew suddenly wet and clammy. 

Starr poured for himself another 
drink and leaned forward over the 
table, his eyes on Tyler, his automatic 
firm and steady in his hand. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DETECTIVE, 


AT ANY 


NAN TURNS 


HERE was a look of worriment on 
Jefferson Mercer’s face as he 
entered Nan Sundy’s studio on the 
eighteenth morning after she 
brought to his attention the mystery 
| the house without 
number. Steve Glidden, his shadow 
had failed to find the motor boat 
San Francisco bay that morning 


the prisoner in 


n ne 


thing more had been hear 
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Kiley or his wife. 


haven’t showed up?” 
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Nan, unoccupied at the time, shook 
her head. 

“This is the eighteenth day,” he said 
gravely. “How long does it usually 
take tattoo wounds to heal, Miss 
Sundy ?” 

“It seems to depend a great deal on 
the individual,” she answered. “If he 
is in good health, and his blood is in 
active circulation, they will heal much 
sooner than in the case of a sickly 
person.” 

“Of course—naturally,” he said 
musingly. “I should say that the man 
you described is robust and in good 
health. This being the case, do you 
think his wounds should be healed by 
now ?” 

“Just about,” she replied. 

His face was graver than usual as 
he started to take his leave. 

“What is it?” she queried. 
did you ask what you did?” 

He hesitated. “I’m worried now,” 
he confessed. “I’m afraid that what- 
ever is to happen to this unfortunate 
man is destined to occur just as soon 
as the tattoo marks have healed.” 

“T don’t understand,” she faltered. 

“To be blunt, then,” he said, draw- 
ing in his breath, “when his tattoo 
mark has healed it will resemble the 
one on Kiley’s arm. Then they can— 
can——” 

“Yes—go on!” 

“Can kill him,” he said. 

She clutched at his arm. “You don’t 
mean that! You’re trying to frighten 
me, Mr. Mercer!” 

She knew he was doing nothing of 
the sort; her words were involuntary. 
In her heart she had feared just this 
all along. 

“I’m afraid that’s what it all means,” 
he said soberly. “Murder—pure, de- 
liberate murder. And we seem help- 
less to stop it. I think they must have 
missed the eye that you removed from 
that book, Miss Sundy, and accord- 
ingly have grown suspicious of you. In 
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that case, they'll not be likely to come 
here again. If the woman’s mark js 
healing as it should she ought to have 
reappeared before this. I think they 
are waiting for their own artist to 
finish the job, or have decided to let 
it go in the woman’s case. Her arm 
being tattooed is not absolutely neces- 
sary to their plans, it strikes me.” 

“Do you know anything of their 
plans, Mr. Mercer?” 

“TI suspect—that’s 
rather not talk about it. 
worry you.” 

Mercer went into Nan’s back room 
and talked a few minutes with the 
detective he had stationed there, then 
took his leave, graver of face than Nan 
ever before had seen him. He had not 
been gone twenty minutes when Austin 
Kiley, immaculately dressed, appeared 
in the door of the studio, smiling 
blandly. 

Nan caught her breath and _strug- 
gled for composure. 

“How do you do, Madame Sundy?” 
was Kiley’s greeting. 

She bowed her head, her lips white. 

“Has Mrs. Kiley been here?” he 
asked. 

*Not—not 
inanely. 

He elevated his dark eyebrows. “I 
was to meet her here about this time,” 
he said, consulting a thin gold watch. 
“I’m late, as it is. She was to come 
here to see if you could go over her 
design again.” 

“T’ve not seen her,’’ Nan told him. 

Mr. Kiley frowned. “Well, consid- 
ering the time it would require for you 
to retouch the work, she should have 
been here half an hour ago—if she 
meant to be ready to go with me at 
the time she set. That means she has 
changed her plans. I'll not wait. If 
she does come, please tell her that I 
have gone on home without her.” 

He lifted his hat and closed the door. 

Nan sprang to life. In a flutter of 


all. But I'd 
It would only 


recently,” said Nan 
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excitement she burst into the back 
room and confronted the stolid Steve, 
shrouded by a cloud of cigar smoke. 

“Hurry!” she cried. “The man was 
just here. He has i 

The detective bounded from his chair 
and ran with her to the front door. 

“There!” she breathed, pointing 
down the street. “That large, black- 
haired man with the derby hat.” 

“I got him,” muttered Mercer’s man 
and glided out into the street. 

He disappeared instantly from Nan’s 
view, in a crowd of pedestrians. 

It was about fifteen minutes after 
this that the blond woman whom Nan 
knew as Mrs. Kiley entered the studio. 

Again Nan stood trembling. 

“Has Mr. Kiley been here?” asked 
the caller, smiling her cold smile. 

Nan explained. 

“Oh, why couldn’t he wait a 
minute *”’ she said, pouting. “But now 
that I’m here I want you to look at 
my arm, Madame Sundy.” 

Nan seated her and examined the 
results of her work. There remained 
few signs of the eye she had tattooed 
on the smooth skin that memorable 
night. The wounds were now nearly 
healed, but soreness still remained. 

“IT can do nothing with this. at 
present,’ said the tattoo artist. 

“T was afraid you couldn't,” said thé 

as she pulled down her sleeve, 

“but I thought I’d have you look at it. 

f I wait here a little for 

He may look in again 

he starts home. I know him 

ell, you see.’ She smiled 

she seated herself in one of 

Nan’s soft-leather chairs and picked up 
a Magazine. 

Nan returned to her pen-and-ink 
creation of a new design to tempt the 
frivolous, but she trembled so violently 
that she could not work. She pre- 
tended be deeply engrossed, how- 
ever, and hoped no one would come 
in until the woman had taken her leave. 


woman 


thinly as 


The minutes dragged, and still the 
blonde sat and turned the leaves of the 
periodical. Then the sharp ringing of 
the telephone bell brought Nan to her 
feet with a nervous start. 

“Bad news, Miss Sundy,” came over 
the wire in Mercer’s voice. “Steve has 
just phoned in that he lost this man 
Kiley in a crowd on Market Street. 
Something strange about that. Steve's 
the best shadow I ever employed. It 
strikes me that this man must have 
known he was being followed, or he 
couldn’t have shaken Steve.” 

“Oh!” cried Nan. “I—I " She 
came to a full stop. She dared say al- 
most nothing about the matter, with the 
blond woman seated there not twenty 
feet from the telephone. 

“Steve’s returning to you on the 
chance that the woman may come, after 
all. But he thinks it is a ; 

There came an interruption. The 
blond woman had risen, and was mov- 
ing toward the door. 

“Oh! Oh!” wailed Nan, clutching 
her breast. 

‘What's the matter?” asked Mercer. 

“T_T ¥9 

The door opened and closed. 

“She was here!” Nan screamed into 
the transmitter. “I couldn’t say any- 
thing. Now she’s gone—and there’s no 
one here to follow her! She'll get 
away if—— I’m going after her my- 
self!” 

“Don’t! 


” 


Listen here 

Mercer’s words tinkled in the re- 
ceiver unheard by Nan. She _ had 
dropped it and was struggling into her 
coat. With one hat pin held by her 
white teeth, and both hands thrusting 
another through her hat and hair, she 
ran out to the pavement. 

A few distant she saw the 
blond woman moving away, loitering 
from one show window to another 
Nan locked her door and waited close 
to the building. The blonde left off 
her gazing into windows and started 


doors 
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briskly down 
lowed. 

One hour later she had crossed on 
a ferryboat to Oakland and boarded an 
eastbound train. At the other end of 
the Pullman sat the woman Wyn. 
Much to the conductor’s chuckling 
amazement, Nan paid her fare from 
station to station, as she had no idea 
of the quarry’s destination, About 
thirty miles out of Oakland she sent 
the Pullman porter out with a tele- 
gram to Mercer, explaining her move, 
and telling the direction in which she 
was traveling. Then she settled down 
to see that the blonde did not leave 
the train without her knowledge, and 
to keep herself from being seen by her. 


the street. Nan _ fol- 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BEANS. 

YLER LAKE and Cass Starr still 
sat facing each other across the 
oilcloth-covered table in the cabin. 
Starr helped himself to another drink 
of whisky and once more pushed the 
bottle toward his prisoner. Tyler 

shook his head. 

Cass Starr was growing more and 
more loquacious after every drink; but 
so far Tyler had not been able to de- 
tect any sign of what he had been hop- 
ing for. Starr handled his liquor well; 
not once did the automatic waver in 
‘his hand; there was no indication of 
heedlessness in his eyes. Tyler kept 
his hand clinched on the beans that it 
held, and waited for the whisky to do 
its work. 

“Well,” said Starr, “you’re wonder- 
ing about the tattooed eye on your arm, 
and the rest of it, aren’t you? It’s 
quite simple, after all. 

“You see Kiley, as we call him, is 
an expert at insurance frauds. He has 
engineered two or three big ones, with 
certain other people as_ principals. 
This time he’s acting as principal him- 
self—with Wyn Godfrey posing as his 
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wife. I don’t mind mentioning names, 
you see, because they’re fictitious—and 
anyway you won’t be here when—~ 
But [ll not rub it in. 

“Well, in the present instance Kiley 
has insured his life with a New York 
insurance company to the amount of a 
hundred thousand dollars. He did this 
a year ago. Wyn, as his wife, is 
named as beneficiary. 

“Before he presented himself for ex- 
amination Kiley had a reproduction of 
Wyn’s eye tattooed on his arm. He 
used to belong to a criminal ring that 
followed this custom, and he got the 
idea from that. I did the work. I’m 
an expert tattoo artist; and that’s what 
gave me my part in the plot. So it’s 
in the insurance company’s descriptive 
record of Kiley that his wife’s eye is 
tattooed on his arm. Furthermore, 
there is on file a photograph of that 
tattoo mark. 

“This attended to, Kiley waited a 
year, to throw off suspicion, and then 
began looking up a man who resembled 
him to an extent that would make it 
easy to fool the insurance company. 
You are that man. 

“You and Kiley are about of an 
age, nearly the same height, and your 
complexions are the same. When Wyn 
Godfrey presents your body to the in- 
Surance company and claims it to be 
that of her husband we except little 
difficulty in making them believe it.” 

“My body!” cried Tyler. 

“Yes, your body,” coolly echoed 
Starr. “To-morrow you are to be 
killed in a mine accident. Your body 
will be packed in ice and shipped to 
New York for identification. We trav- 
eled clear across the continent to get 
a man—we thought it safer.” 

Tyler Lake’s eyes burned, and the 
cold sweat oozed out on his forehead. 

“Take a drink,” urged Starr. 
“Surely you need it now.” 

Still Tyler shook his head. 
with story,” he said. 


“Go on 


your 
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“Well, that’s nearly the whole of it,” 
returned the other. “You broke my 
arm that night, so I couldn’t tattoo 
Wyn’s eye on your arm. That was 
necessary, you see. It will be about 
the only means of identifying your 
body as that of Kiley’s, for you'll be 
pretty well messed up after the explo- 
sion in that tunnel where we’re keeping 
you. But we'll see to it that the tattoo 
mark is not obliterated. You'll be 
chained down, you know, and your 
tattooed arm will be protected from the 
shot with stones piled over it. [Funny 
how lightly I can talk about it. It’s 
the booze that makes this possible. 
Personally I’m not a bloodthirsty man 
at all. Kiley’s different.” 

“Go on,” said Tyler in low tones. 

“Well, we were fortunate in getting 
a good tattoo artist to take my place. 
I'll bet you were surprised when you 
came to and found you’d been tattooed. 
We've been waiting for it to heal, of 
course. It’s well now, and Kiley means 
to pull off his climax to-morrow morn- 
ing. The eye on your arm is so well 
done that it will correspond nicely 
with the photograph of Kiley’s tattoo 
mark in the files of the insurance com- 
pany. 

“Oh, it will be easy; but, to make 
things doubly sure, we had Kiley’s eye 
tattooed on Wyn’s arm. Kiley thought 
it might help. But something went 
wrong, and Wyn’s design began to fade 
We weren’t suspicious 
till \Wyn missed from a book that was 
connected with the deal—in fact, the 
book you delivered that night—a photo- 
graph of Kiley’s eye, which he had 
pasted there. 

“That was only yesterday; and we 
decided that this little tattoo girl had 
stolen it because the leaves, where it 
had pasted, were crinkled and 
stuck together. We decided that she’d 
sponged it off when Kiley left her for 
a minute, to call the car. Then I knew 
“— doped her ink when she tattooed 

gL DS 


immediately. 


been 


Wyn, in order to make Wyn come back 
to her. So we decided to let Wyn’s 
design fade out and not use it, as it is 
not absolutely necessary to the scheme. 

“This tattoo girl doesn’t know any- 
thing, of course, but it worried us. So 
to-day Kiley and Wyn went down to 
San Francisco to tend to her. Kiley 
was to go to her studio and pretend 
that he expected to meet Wyn there. 
Not finding her, he was to say he 
wouldn’t wait, and take his leave at 
once. He thought maybe this Madame 
Sundy had shown the eye to a dick and 
told of her strange adventure. In 
which case, a man would likely be 
waiting in her studio to follow Kiley 
or Wyn if they showed up again. 

“So Kiley figured to go there and 
draw this man off on his trail. He 
knew he could lose him easily. It’s not 
hard to lose a shadow if you know 
one’s after you. Meantime Wyn 
would present herself at the studio, 
asking for Kiley. With the dick al- 
ready trailing Kiley, they figured there 
would be no one there to shadow Wyn 
when she took her leave. That is, no 
one but the tattoo artist herself. And 
they hoped she’d be game enough to 
make a try at it, seeing it was up to 
her if it was to be done at all. Wyn 
will leafl her here, of course. Then 
we'll find out what she knows and 
what she has done in the matter; and 
Kiley will hold her here till our plans 
are completed, and Wyn and I are well 
on our way to New York with your 
body. 

“Of course we don’t know yet 
whether the scheme will work with the 
tattoo artist, but Wyn ought to be 
showing up pretty quick. I heard the 
train come in. 

“This is a lonely place, as you may 
have guessed. We've made it our 
headquarters for some time, and every- 
body about here thinks we’re mining. 
We bought an old abandoned mine for 
asong. So it will all seem quite regu- 
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lar when a ‘premature’ explosion 
bumps you off. See that battery box 
over there in the corner? All we have 
to do is throw the switch, and—bang! 
The charge is all laid in the tunnel 
where you’re kept—wires all connected. 
You’ve been sleeping near it for over 


two weeks. Oh, you can’t reach it 
so long as you’re chained. Surely 
you'll take a drink now? No? Well, 


I need another one, at any rate.” 

Tyler scarcely had listened to the 
latter part of Cass Starr’s recital. He 
was struggling with the cold horror 
within him, trying to force his brains 
to think. He looked up suddenly and 
managed a cackling laugh. 

“Very fine—but for one thing,” he 
said, with all the scorn he could mus- 
ter, 

Starr looked politely inquisitive. 

“T wasn’t under the influence of 
chloroform when I was tattooed,” said 


Tyler. 
Starr’s eyes narrowed. “No?” he 
said. “Well, prove it.” 


Tyler did so by telling of the ficti- 
tious society, the masks, and of his 
being carried in on a stretcher covered 
with a sheet. 

Starr looked puzzled and not a little 
worried. 

“The tattoo artist made you people 
stand away from her, you will recall,” 
Tyler went on. “Then she slipped a 
brush into my hand, and I painted what 
I wanted to tell her on her arm.” So 
far this was all true, but now Tyler 
began lying desperately. “I gave her 
number of the house,” he said. 

made it known to me that she 
would get in touch with the police at 


the 
“She 


once. I overheard a lot of your con- 
versation, and knew all about your 
plans. I’ve not been worrying, be- 


cause I knew you didn’t dare kill me 
till the tattoo marks had healed. I 


let the girl know this, and she perhaps 
has told the police there was no imme- 
why 


diate danger. So_ that’s you 
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haven’t been arrested. I’m positive 
you've all been under surveillance ever 
since the tattoo artist left the house 
that night. The police are merely 
waiting to get you red-handed in the 
very act of preparing to kill me. I 
haven't the slightest doubt in the world 
but that detectives are listening at that 
window behind you this very moment!” 

Tyler shot out the last sentence with 
dramatic force, and the eyes of Cass 
Starr bulged almost comically. He 
made a slight motion as if to turn his 
head, and Tyler tightened his muscles 
for a quick leap across the table. 

But Starr did not turn. His eyes 
began receding, and his color came 
back. A slow smile crossed his lips 
as he said: 

“Fairly clever, my boy! Fairly 
clever! But it didn’t work, did it? I’m 
too old a head to fall for anything so 
raw as that. I'll admit, though, that 
for a moment I was nervous—you told 
it so well. But common sense ought 
to tell a fellow that, even though you 
might have communicated something to 
the girl that night, you hadn’t time or 
opportunity to write all that you have 
claimed.” 

Tyler was pretending that the 
other’s words were unheard. He fixed 
his glance on the window back of Starr 
and allowed his lips to part as if he 
were intently watching something 
behind his jailer. 

“Fairly good, old man!” repeated 
Starr, laughing. “Don’t overdo it, 
though. When you’re convinced that | 
know you’re staring at something of 
absorbing interest taking place behind 
my back, you ought to pretend that 
you're pretending indifference. You're 
a fair actor, Lake, but you slur the 
finer details. Come now—accept a 
drink!” 

Tyler’s glance did not waver. He 
even allowed it to travel slowly from 
the window to a point directly behind 
Starr’s chair, as if he were following 

















the stealthy progress of some one steal- 
ing upon his tormentor. 

“Good! Good!” said Starr, chuck- 
ling. “You refused to give up, didn’t 
you? But my pistol hand is as steady 
as ever, you see, and nothing seems to 
impel me to look back and give you a 
chance to spring at my gun. Go on, 
Lake. What next? About time for 
that dick to jump on my back, eh? 
Takes him quite a time to sneak over 
here from the window. Oh, stop it, 
boy! I admit you’re clever, but ‘i 

At this instant there came a slight 
rattling sound over near the window 
at Starr’s back. With his hand under 
the table Tyler had flipped two of the 
beans past Starr’s legs. 

Once more the man’s eyes bulged. 
His body jerked forward, and_ it 
seemed that only a supreme effort kept 
him from wheeling about. 

“By golly, Lake,” he said, laughing, 
“that sound behind me almost did the 
work. Even the mice are on your side. 
This old cabin is full of them, and I 
remembered just in time. Go on with 
the show, Lake—I like to watch you. 
Of course I wouldn’t hesitate to bore 
you, you understand. It wouldn't 
affect our plans, now that your tattoo 
mark has healed.. We could blow your 
dead body to fragments as thoroughly 
as if you were alive, you know.” 

Tyler paid absolutely no attention to 
his bantering chatter. He continued to 
look fixedly behind Starr’s back, and 
once more flipped a bean from under 
the table. Again Starr stirred un- 
easily as the bean rattled against the 
wall behind him. 

Now Tyler flipped three beans at 
They rattled on the floor. Still 
Starr jeered at him with his eyes, 
though Tyler noticed his growing un- 
Slowly he moved his right 
hand to the edge of the table. He 
balanced a single bean on his thumb 
nail and made ready for the suy 
moment. Aiming directly at the 





once, 


Casiness, 


yreme 


win- 
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dow ‘glass, he shot the bean and made 
ready to leap upon Starr. 

The sharp tink which sounded when 
the bean struck the glass proved too 
much for Starr. Mice might rattle 
things about the floor at a moment 
when the actor across from him needed 
their aid, but mice did not make such 
sounds as that. He jerked back his 
chair and sprang to his feet. He 
pointed the automatic directly at Tyler’s 
breast, then, with whitening cheeks, 
swiftly turned his head toward the 
window. 

In that instant Tyler Lake leaped 
across the table at the gun. He grabbed 
the wrist of the hand that held it. 
There came a deafening roar. Acrid 
powder smoke filled Tyler’s nostrils. 
Starr wrenched his wrist and fired 
again, then swung around the table 
toward Tyler. 

They clinched. Tyler drew back a 
fist and shot it straight into the other’s 
face. With a groan Starr collapsed. 
Tyler grabbed the pistol with his other 
hand and wrenched desperately at it. 
He felt the weakening of the other’s 
grip. One twist and 

For an instant there appeared at the 
window a white, tense face; then it 
vanished as quickly as it had come. 
There came a singing in Tyler’s ears, 
and bright sparks shot before his eyes. 
With a low moan he crumpled and 
staggered forward, losing his hold on 
the gun and on Cass Starr’s wrist. 

From behind a pair of arms encircled 
him as he fell; then for a time he knew 
no more. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

ANOTHER CAPTIVE. 
YLER LAKE’S head was aching 
when he regained consciousness. 
A crimson drip trickled down the back 
of his neck. He found himself sitting 
upright, bound to a_ straight-backed 
chair. Before him sat Starr. 
Near the door stood the woman Wyn. 


Cass 
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“Cass,” she was saying, “Kile will 
half kill you for this. What d’ye mean 
by taking a chance on bringing this 
bird in here? You're soused, that’s 
what. I told Kile you’d get at the 
booze if we left you here alone; but 
! didn’t think you’d do anything so 
crazy as this. If I hadn’t run in and 
soaked him with the door weight just 
when I did he’d have knocked you out 
and made his: get-away. Good thing 
for you it wasn’t Kile that saved your 
bacon!” 

Cass Starr seemed half stunned. In 
a dazed manner he fingered the jaw 
upon which Tyler’s terrific blow had 
landed. 

“How'd you get here, Wyn?’ he 
asked. 

“] just got in from San Francisco,” 
she snapped. “Everything worked fine 
and dandy. She followed and 
ought to be showing up any time now. 
| walked slowly through the 
the moonlight, and if she lost me she’s 
a fool. I was waiting out on the porch 
to see if I could lamp her before com- 
ing inside; and then I heard you shoot. 
[ ran in, grabbed up the door weight, 


me, 


woods in 


and cracked this guy just in time. Now 
t ! Sneak out and be watching 


pe busy 
I'll keep my eye on 
Nail her and bring 


” 


1 


Ww nere. 
TTY, ror 


Jane. 


Oluit- 
ing 


“Go away! walked 
into a trap! 
In a twinkling the woman’s hand was 
ipped over his mouth. Savagely he 
bit at it. She whipped it away and 
grabbed a towel. But before she 
lips he had repeated 
his loud-voiced warning to the person 
whose face he had [ 
at the window. He 
that face. It was that of the little tat- 
too artist. She had fooled Wyn, it 
seemed, and approached the cabin from 


c¢ uld 
lap it over his 
outside, seen for 


an instant knew 


another direction while the blonde was 
waiting on the porch. 

With the towel over his mouth and 
twisted at the back of his neck he could 
make no further outcry. Cass Starr 
had sprung to life and now rushed out 
into the night. Both Tyler and the 
woman listened with bated breath, until 
presently, from a distance, there came 
a piercing scream. Three minutes 
later Cass Starr opened the door and 
led Nan Sundy in by the wrist. 

Her face was pallid and she trem- 
bled, but her dark eyes shot defiance at 
her captor. Starr rudely pushed her 
onto a chair and locked the door. 

“Take the towel away now, Wyn,” 
he said, chuckling. ‘Lake and his lady 
friend may wish to say ‘How d’ye do’ to 
each other.” 

Wyn untwisted the towel. Tyler and 
Nan gazed into each other’s eyes. 

“You did your best, and I thank 
you,” said Tyler. “Don’t worry a bit 
now. These people don’t dare harm 

I suppose the police are right 


11 


Starr and Wyn laughed outright. 

‘Good work!” cried Starr. “And the 
little lady plays right up to you, too, 
I’ve seen some wonderful acting to- 


night. Wyn.” 


d 


Vv 


‘You'd see more than that if you ha 
about three more drinks,” 
said Wyn, “Well, we've got both of 
‘em. Now get at the girl and see if 
you can make her tell what she knows.” 

‘Maybe we'd better leave that f 
Kile, since you think I’ve made 
a mess of things,” said Starr loftil 
Will he get in to-night?” 

“Sure. He was to come in the 
nachine after he’d ditched the dick. 
He was shadowed from the studio, all 
right. I was watching from the win- 
dow of the drug store on the corner. 
It will take him longer to get here than 
it did me—an hour more, I’d say. You 
take Lake back to the tunnel.” 


sneering 
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“No, not till Kile comes,” said Starr. 
“lve told Lake what’s to happen to 
him, and he’ll take any chance now.” 

“You ought to’ve thought of that 
before you brought him in and spilled 
it to him,” she said witheringly. “Tie 
the girl up, then, and we'll wait for 
Kile.” 

Starr acted on this advice. 
seemed too terrified to struggle, 
soon she was roped to her chair. She 
and Tyler sat looking miserably into 
each other’s face. Wyn Godfrey went 
about certain slipshod household duties. 
Cass Starr buried himself in the city 
papers that Wyn had brought. 

Tyler’s eyes asked a question. Nan 
sorrowfully shook her head. Then he 
knew that she had in reality been drawn 
into Kiley and Wyn’s trap, and that 
she had played a lone hand to save him. 
He wondered if she liked his looks, now 
that she had seen him unmasked. He 
knew that he wanted her to, whether 
or not they were destined to escape 
with their lives. 

Almost two hours had passed before 
a heavy step sounded on the little proch 
of the cabin. Wyn and Starr sprang 
to their feet. Starr unlocked the door, 
and in came Austin Kiley, as immacu- 
lately dressed as ever. 

“Oh-ho!” he cried jovially, devour- 
ing Nan Sundy with his eyes. ‘Good 
Wyn! She fell nicely, didn’t 


Nan 
and 


work, 
she ?” 

He wheeled and scowled at Tyler. 
“What’s this bird doing here?’ he 
asked, eyebrows drawn down. 

“Oh, Friend Cass began hitting up 
the booze and got lonesome,” drawled 
Wyn. “So he brings this fellow in to 
have somebody to talk to. And he 
tells him everything—and I got here 
just in time to keep 

“Shut up, can’t 


“No harm’s 


growled 
You 


you r 
been done. 
too much!” 

any other time Austin 

have been angry with his fellow 


Kiley 


criminal. Now, however, he only 
laughed lightly. It was apparent that 
his mind was engrossed with something 
else. Tyler Lake soon interpreted the 
meaning of this, when he caught Kiley 
casting surreptitious glances of admira- 
tion at the demure tattoo artist. Wyn 
Godfrey saw it, too, and angrily gnawed 
her lips. 

“You shook the dick all right, did 
you, Kile?” she asked crisply. 

“Tasy,” returned the other. “I saw 
him go in a drug store and telephone 
his chief that he’d lost me.” 

“And I waited in the studio till the 
chief telephoned the result to the girl 
here,” said Wyn. “It was laughable, 
Kile. With me right there, she could 
only stutter. Then [I went out, and 
she was obliged to follow at once or 
let me get away.” 

“Well, let’s take Lake back to his 
hole,” suggested Kiley. “Then we'll 
see if we can find a way to learn what 
this Jane knows. Keep the ropes about 
him. I guess the two of us can handle 
him.” 

One on each side of him, both armed, 
the men led Tyler Lake through the 
door. With his last look into the cabin 
his eyes were on Nan Sundy. He 
smiled as best he could to cheer her 
up. She tried to smile back at him, 
but her eyes filled with tears, and she 
burst into low sobbing. 

In the tunnel Kiley and Starr chained 
their intended victim to the heavy stone 
once more, Kiley flashing a spotlight 
over the rocky walls. 

“The dynamite‘s buried there,” said 
he, pointing to a spot in the dirt floor 
several feet out of Tyler’s reach. “I 
thought you might care to know.” 

Tyler Lake made no reply. 

Kiley and Starr went out and piled 
rocks in front of the tunnel entrance. 
Faint moonlight streamed in between 
them. A little later Tyler heard the 


closing of the cabin door. 











CHAPTER XV. 
THE SWITCH. 


N the cabin Nan Sundy, bound to her 
chair, bravely faced Wyn Godfrey, 
Austin Kiley, and Cass Starr. 

Kiley leaned forward, rested his 
forearms on his knees, and locked his 
fingers. 

“Now,” he said, “I want you to tell 
us what you did after doping the ink 
with which you tattooed Mrs. Kiley, 
stealing the photograph of my eye from 
the book, ‘Thou Art the Man,’ and went 
away from us that night.” 

“And I don’t propose to tell you one 
single word,’ Nan told him through 
her white teeth. 

Kiley leaned back and surveyed her 
speculatively. 

“T rather like you,” he remarked. 

“Cut out that bunk, Kile,’ Wyn 
ordered harshly. 

Kiley shrugged and winked at Cass 
Starr. ‘Don’t butt in, Wyn, dear,” he 
drawled. 

“Don’t ‘Wyn dear’ me!” snapped the 
blond woman. “I’m on to you, you 
rattlesnake! Get busy with the girl. 
Let’s finish our job and get the money; 
then I'll get out of your sight forever.” 

Kiley shrugged again and addressed 
himself to Nan. 

“So you won’t tell one single word,” 
he mimicked. “But I imagine you’re 
going to change your mind about that. 
Listen, now. Do you see that battery 
box over there in the corner? Well, 
I’m going to tell you what’s scheduled 


to happen to-morrow morning when 
the switch is closed. After you hear 
that I think you'll be glad to do about 
anything I say.” 

“T wouldn’t tell het, Kile,” put in 


Cass Starr. “I believe she knows a lot 


too much already.” 

Rapidly he recounted what Tyler had 
told him of his asking for help by 
painting messages on Nan’s arm. 

Kiley 


stared at him. “But he 
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couldn’t have conveyed much by that 
method,” he protested. 

“IT know more than you think,” Nan 
gravely bluffed, “and there are certain 
things that you don’t know. I may 
seem to have walked into your trap 
to-day, but > She came to a dead 
stop and tried to look chagrined at 
her own frankness. 

“Another good little bluffer!” ex- 
claimed Cass, laughing. 

“Pure bluff,” added Wyn. “No one 
followed her; I took pains to see about 
that.” 

“And I’m sure I lost the dick that 
was trailing me,” put in Kiley. “No, 
Nan, your little bluff won’t work. So 
get busy and tell us what you’ve done. 
If you don’t I'll have to make you— 
though I hate to, I assure you.” 

He waited expectantly, but Nan said 
nothing. 

“Afer we blow this man up in the 
tunnel to-morrow and ship his body 
East,” said Kiley, watching closely for 
the effect of his words, “we’ll have 
to keep you here under my kind care 
until the bereaved widow and _ friend 
Cass can attend to our business in New 
York. I assure you I'll be a tender 
guardian. But you won't be set free 
for a month, at least, I think. Insur- 
ance companies are slow and cautious 
when they are asked to let go of their 
You won’t mind staying here 
for a month with me, will you, Nan*:” 

Her dark eyes flashed fire at him. 





money. 





“You'll have to stay, whether you 
like it or not,” he went on. “But right 
now we must know what you did after 
you leit us that night with the photo- 
graph of my eye. And right now 


you’re going to tell us all about it.’ 

Nan elevated and lowered her eye- 
brows in high disdain. 

“Oh, well,” said Kiley, yawning as 
he rose, “I’ll heat the poker. Take off 
one of her shoes, Wyn.” 

A chill coursed through Nan Sundy 
from head to feet as Wyn, with a 
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malignant laugh, stooped before her 
and removed one of her shoes. Kiley 
had stepped to the cookstove and thrust 
a poker through the grate into the 
glowing coals. 

“I don’t like using this stuff, 
especially on you,” he said sincerely, 
turning to Nan. “But we’ve simply got 
to know whether any detectives are 
watching for us. We know that you 
went to one, because I was followed 
from your studio; but we don’t know 
who is at the head of the business. If 
he is clever enough to suspect an in- 
surance fraud he could take the photo- 
graph of my eye to all the companies 
and have it compared with their lists 
of descriptive records. Mine is on file 
in New York, of course; but the com- 
pany has a branch in Frisco. We must 
know all about it, to avoid running into 
a trap later on.” 

He removed the poker from the fire. 
It glowed red and sputtered. In hor- 
tified fascination Nan gazed at it. He 
replaced it in the coals and turned to 
her once more. 

“Come, tell us everything,” he urged. 
“Next time I take the poker out, 
['ll—— Well, you'll see!” 

Nan clenched her teeth and closed her 
eyes. Her brain reeled, and a nauseat- 
ing sickness crept over her. 

The only sound to be heard now was 
the low song of the night wind in the 
pine trees about the cabin. Wyn God- 
frey’s face was white but determined. 
Cass Starr moved uneasily from time 
to time, and, with his eyes on Wyn, 
slyly poured a stiff drink of whisky and 
tossed it off. Only Austin Kiley 
seemed complete master of his emo- 
tions, 

Once more he 
from the coals. 
now. He walked with it toward 
and stooped before her. 

Nan’s breath seemed almost to choke 
her. Dizzily her senses swam away 
into oblivion, only to return with sick- 


removed the poker 
It was at white heat 
Nan 


ening suddenness. She tried to cry out, 
but no sound came from her lips. 

“Will you tell?’ said Kiley’s low 
voice through the tense stillness of the 
room. 

There was a moment’s wait. Nan 
could not have spoken a word, had she 
wished to. She could not even nod 
her head. She prayed for unconscious- 
ness, but total unconsciousness would 
not come to her relief. 

She felt Kiley’s strong fingers twin- 
ing themselves about her ankle. She 
was powerless to prevent him from 
lifting her foot. Nearer and nearer 
came the white-hot poker. Through 
her stocking the sole of her foot felt 
the hot breath of the iron, growing 
fiercer and fiercer as Kiley slowly 
moved the poker closer. A little moan 
escaped her. Once more her eyelids 
fell. 

“Your 
scorch,” 
gentleness. 


stocking’s ~ beginning to 
warned Kiley with cruel 

“The iron will soon touch 
your foot. Better tell.” 

Another wait which seemed like 
hours. Then she heard Kiley’s strong 
teeth gritting with angry determination. 

“All right,” he said. “Here goes.” 

His fingers tightened on her ankle. 
At last a scream rang from her 
lips, and she struggled desperately. 
Then—— 

Crash! Crash!’ The windows on 
two sides of the cabin burst into a 
thousand fragments. The door went 
spinning from its hinges. Through a 
red haze Nan saw men clambering in 
both windows, with automatic pistols 
leveled. Others rushed in from the 
door. Wyn Godfrey screamed pierc- 
ingly. 

A heavily shot foot hurtled between 
Nan and the stooping Kiley, and the 
implement of torture went spinning 
over the With a bellow of rage 
Kiley sprang to his feet, struck Jeffer- 
son Mercer a stunning blow in the face, 


floor, 
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and, dashing detectives right and left, 
leaped toward the battery box. 

“You got me!” he yelled. “But [ll 
send one man to his doom, at any 
rate!” 

He pounced upon the box and 
grabbed the switch. Revolvers barked 
snappily, and Kiley, mortally wounded, 
reeled backward on his heels. But he 
caught himself, reached out once more, 
and shot the switch into place. 

A deaftening roar. The cabin 
rocked. Dishes leaped from a cup- 
board and crashed on the floor. Out- 
side, the limbs of the pines lashed the 
cabin in tempestuous fury. Through 
the clouds of powder smoke Nan saw 
Kiley grin fiendishly, then fall dead 
across the battery box. 

Nan fell back in somebody’s arms. 
Her eyes looked up into the eyes of 
the owner of the arms, then she fainted 
quietly away. 

Strange indeed was the scene that 
confronted her when, a little later, she 
came back to consciousness. She had 
been unbound, and her shoe had been 
replaced on her foot. Still those arms 
were about her, and she did not strug- 
gle to free herself as she gazed at the 
ruined room, the bleeding body of 
Kiley, Mercer and his squad of detec- 
tives, and the handcuffs on the wrists 
of Wyn Godfrey and Cass Starr. Half 
heedingly she listened to Jefferson 
Mercer’s words, as he spoke to the 
man upon whose shoulder her head lay 
so peacefully. 

“It was the photograph of the eye 
that Miss Sundy got that cleared the 
mystery,’ he said. “I scented an in- 
surance fraud, as everything pointed 
that way. I had all the San Francisco 
insurance look up their 
records; then, as they found nothing, I 
had them wire their home offices. At 
last one located the tattooed 
New York City. I sent the photograph, 
and received a wire telling me that the 


companies 


eye in 


eye corresponded with the photograph 
of the tattoo mark on record. 

“I didn’t tell Miss Sundy outright 
that a man’s life hung in the balance. 
I thought it best not to do so. Plucky 
girl. I couldn’t stop her. She walked 
right into their trap.” 

“T couldn’t imagine who it was when 
your men came crawling into the cave 
and turned me loose,” said the voice 
of Tyler Lake. “How did you know 
I was in the tunnel?” 

“We were listening at the window,” 
replied Mercer. “This is a mining 
country. I saw the battery box. Then 
I heard a tunnel mentioned and sent 
a couple of my men to hunt for it. I 
knew at once how you were to be dis- 
posed of. The time they took to find 
you forced us to let the attempted tor- 
ture of Miss Sundy go as far as it did. 
I was afraid this Kiley would jump 
for the electric switch if we broke in. 
So I had to wait till you were safely 
out of the tunnel. That Kiley was a 
vindictive crook. I knew him the mo- 
ment I saw him, though his name’s not 
Kiley. I took no chances when he 
jumped at the switch of the battery 
box, even though I knew you were out 
of the tunnel. I didn’t know but that 
the cabin might have had dynamite 
planted under it, too, with the idea of 
blowing it and everything in it to atoms 
if the conspirators realized they were 
to lose. So I had ordered the boys 
to let Kiley have it if he jumped for 
the switch. And there he lies.” 

“But how did you get here in the 
first place?” queried Tyler. “Were you 

lowing Miss Sundy?” 

“No. They got away clean with her. 
And Kiley actually lost my shadow in 
San Francisco. But after he’d done 
so he foolishly went to have a Turkish 
bath. And for three weeks I’ve had 
a man waiting for him in the bath 
house. He phoned me when Kiley 
came in; and when Kiley left, pink and 
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fresh, we trailed his car to the edge of 
these woods, and followed him afoot to 
the cabin.” 

Mercer paused, and his eyes twin- 
kled. ‘‘Isn’t Miss Sundy conscious 
now?” he asked. ‘Perhaps she doesn’t 
need your arms about her any longer, 
Mr. Lake.” 


“T think,” said Tyler slowly, “that 
before very long I am going to ask her 
if I may keep them about her for the 
remainder of our natural lives.” 

The little tattoo artist closed her eyes 
so that the man who held her would 
not know that she was conscious and 
had heard. 





COURT FREES SISTERS HELD TEN YEARS AS INSANE 


ECLARING that they had been kidnaped and unjustly railroaded to an in- 

sane asylum ten years ago, the Misses Ada M. and Phoebe R. Brush, 

of Huntington, New York, recently appeared in court and argued their plea 

for release so convincingly that the judge, who heard them, at once discharged 

them from the custody of the asylum, A nurse, who had observed their con- 

duct during their long incarceration, was instrumental in securing their freedom, 
and the sisters have been given into her charge. 

The story they told in court proved to the satisfaction of the judge that 
originally they had been committed to the State Insane Hospital for only ten 
days, and that, during the ten years they had been imprisoned, no action had 
been taken to make the commitment legally permanent. 

According to Miss Phoebe Brush, the elder sister, who is sixty-eight years 
old, the two women were nursing their invalid mother when four men and 
several women entered the house and carried them away in an automobile to 
the hospital for the insane. Thereafter, until Mrs. Florence Ferguson became 
a nurse at the institution, the sisters were unable to make any one believe that 
they were sane. : 

Twice they attempted to leave the asylum, once by habeas corpus pro- 
which failed, and once by running away. The second time they 
escaped to a near-by village, where they were found living in a hotel and were 
returned to the hospital. 

Mrs, Ferguson told the judge that she had observed the sisters carefully 
during several months, had never heard an irresponsible word leave their lips, 
and was sure that they were normal human beings. She engaged a lawyer 
lor them and instituted the proceedings which resulted in their release. 

One doctor testified for the Misses Brush that his examination had shown 
them not to be irrational, and that, in his opinion, they would not be a menace 
to the community if they were set free. Three physicians at the hospital, on 
the other hand, declared that they believed the women to be paranoiacs, and 
that they probably would injure themselves or some one else if surveillance 
over them were discontinued. 

The sisters own property which is valued at about thirty thousand dollars, 
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Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘‘Blasted Reputations,’’ etc. 


T was believed, and very rea- 
sonably, too, that Jimmie 
Ryan had taken the count 
when his appeal for clemency 
went down and out in the governor's 
council. Refused a pardon by the.dis- 
senting and deciding vote of the gover- 
nor himself, it seemed morally certain 
that this State-prison convict, whose 
criminal record was as black as printer’s 
ink, would serve the remaining years of 
his long sentence for burglary, instead 
of eating his Thanksgiving turkey and 
fixings a free man. 

There was some little surprise and 
consternation in police headquarters, 
therefore, when it was learned that Jim- 
mie Ryan had escaped from prison late 
on that same gray November day on 
which his plea for pardon had been 
refused. 

“He got wind of it.” Chief Gaffney 
vented a censorious growl as he spoke. 
“Some infernal bonehead told him be- 
fore it was officially imparted, or he’d 
have waited and taken the chance of a 
favorable decision.” 

“Ryan out, eh?” Detective Clinker’s 
cold gray eyes had an ominous glint. 
[ie was seated with the chief in the lat- 
ter’s private office. “That’s a dickens 
of a note, chief, after all the trouble I 
had in landing him there. Got any de- 
tails? How’d he get out?” 


“How to get him back is much more 
important,” Gaffney said dryly. “That's 
up to you. Drop everything else, Abe, 
and go out and get him. You can find 
him, if any man on the force can.” 

Detective Clinker looked capable of 
fulfilling his chief's prediction. He was 
the oldest man on the force, near sixty, 
in fact; tall and wiry; a man with a 
long, lean face, hard-lined, with a nar- 
row brow and grizzled hair, a sharp 
nose, a tight mouth, and a square bone 
of a jaw—an austere, masterful face, 
that impressed one with its relentless 
determination and utter lack of sym- 
pathy and compassion. No clinker 
from a blast furnace ever looked more 
gritty, sharp, and flinty than this same 
—Detective Clinker. 

“T’ll round him up all right,” he re- 
plied grimly. “I'll get him, chief, if 
I lie awake nights to find the way. Got 
any details? How’d he get out?” 

“T’ve not heard,” said Gaffney. "I 
know only that his prison record has 
been remarkably good the past year, 
since he near died with typhoid, and 
Warden Rugg has been a bit lax in 
anticipation of a pardon. Ryan has 
taken advantage of it, no doubt, and 
found a way to escape.” 

“Pardon be hanged!” Clinker 
growled. “I'll be darned if I can see 
any sense in liberating a few crooks 
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and thugs each time Thanksgiving Day 
comes round. It’s like taking the chains 
off of mad dogs.” 

“I have not believed from the first 
that Governor Alger would pardon 
Ryan,” Chief Gaffney rejoined. “Alger 
hates crooks. He is rigidly opposed to 
pardons and grants them only under 
protest. Ryan must have been doing 
very much better ‘ 

Clinker interrupted with: “There’s 
no ‘better’ in a bad egg. It’s rotten all 
through. Ryan’s record is blacker than 
dock mud. There isn’t a streak of man- 
hood in him. He’s crooked from his 
toes up. Better—bah!” Clinker snorted. 
“That was only faked for this get-away. 
What do you know about it?” 

“Only that he was out with other con- 
victs to bury Bill Grogan and was 
missed soon after the work was done. 
Just how he escaped is not yet known.” 

“Grogan dead, eh? Better dead than 
in prison for life,’’ Clinker said senten- 
or] \\ 


iously. ‘‘When did Grogan cash in?” 


Chief Gaffney 
been out of the 


Night before last,” 
told him. “He had 
workshop ten days. The warden had 

transferred him to the prison hos- 
however, not thinking him seri- 
ill. He died very suddenly in his 

king with Spur- 
he Searchlight, who 


of th 
ad quite a kindly interest 


Wolfert 


ivict. 
nterest, eh?” Clinker’s bris- 
knit darkly over his 
“Where’s you get that 

nean, hunch?” 

at slimy reptile has a 
one, chief, it'll 
rt urgeon himself, not 
in another, and least of all that life- 
He fought viciously 
who wanted a pardon 
That is why the governor 


mmute his sentence—Spurgeon 
” 


in any 


be in Wolfert Sy 
tnose 
didn’t 


had aroused public opinion against it. 
“You’re wrong about that. You’re too 


hard, Clinker, and cynical.” Chief 
Gaffney eyed the frowning detective a 
bit sharply. “Spurgeon published an 
article only a week ago advocating clem- 
ency for Grogan.” 

“He did, eh? Take it from me, then, 
Spurgeon had some motive behind it 
other than what appears on the surface ; 
he probably wanted something from 
Grogan, That’s a  copper-riveted 
cinch.” 

“Nonsense! What could he get from 
that old lifer? Grogan has been in 
prison twenty years.” 

“You heard me.” Clinker drew up 
his brawny frame and arose to go. “I 
know Wolfert Spurgeon from way 
back. He has too many syllables in 
his front name. It ought to be Wolf, 
not Wolfert.” He paused at the door 
and turned back, scowling grimly. “For 
what he is, chief, a wolf, a 
mangy, treacherous, heartless wolf,” he 
rasped harshly. “Why, man alive, he 
runs the Searchlight only to serve his 
own double-dealing political ends. He 
built up the foul sheet by a systematic 
process of blackmail. That’s how he 
made his money. He’s a wart on hu- 
manity. He isn’t human, chief; 

a reptile, a snake, a crawling, wriggli 
viper that bites in the dark. He’ 
ble of any degree of underhanded ¢ 
iltry, That’s Wolf Spurgeon!” Clinke1 
grimly emphasized. ‘‘You hear me!” 

“If he heard you, Clinker, he’d feel 

hly complimented.” Chief Gaffney 

jiled expressively. “That'll be about 
however, regarding Spurgeon. 
ing of Jimmie Ryan is 
important.” 

I'll get 
Clinker predicted confidently. “You 
leave that to me. I'll have him back 
and in solitary week.” He 
opened the door with the last and 
strode out, stopping only in the indenti- 


that’s 


lev- 


mucn 


him, chief, all right,” 


within a 


fication department to borrow the filed 
finger prints of the fugitive convict. 
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There was a chill in the night air. 
The man lurking in the gloom of a 
narrow back street cringed in his seedy 
coat and woolen cap. He had no over- 
coat. He could not find one where he 
had stolen other garments—and dis- 
carded his convict suit. 

But the prison pallor was in his 
cheeks. He was a strong, alert, supple, 
though slender, man of thirty. But his 
thin, clean-cut face wore an expression 
that seemed to confirm all that Detec- 
tive Clinker had said of him; otherwise 
it would have been quite attractive. 
His thin lips had a drawn, sinister slant, 
like those of a cur about to bite; his 
eyes a threatening, vengeful gleam as 
keen and cold as the stars in the night 
sky. 

Jimmie Ryan knew what Wolfert 
Spurgeon wanted from Grogan. He 
knew, too, that he had got it from the 
aged convict just before his sudden 
death, and that he still had it. Jimmie 
Ryan wanted it, also, more than words 
could tell, and, defiant of risks and con- 
sequences, he was out to get it—and 
the full measure of a revenge that 
seemed sweet indeed to Jimmie Ryan. 

Crouching near a high brick wall in- 
closing the rear grounds of an old stone 
residence, where Worfert Spurgeon, a 
bachelor of fifty, had dwelt for years 
with only an elderly housekeeper and 
her crippled daughter, Ryan was watch- 
ing intently the movements of a police- 
man on his beat in the adjacent avenue. 
He could see his burly figure and the 
glitter of his badge in the glare from 
an are light. 

“Tt’s Kerrigan, the night cop,” he 
muttered, with lips twitching. ‘‘There’s 
no mistaking that big flatfoot. He 
knows I’ve crushed out, all right, and 
every bull on the force is looking for 
me. The dicks, too, and flinty old Abe 
Clinker, blast his ugly mug! But 
they’li not get me—or, if they do, I'll 
have nailed the goods by that time and 
can hand it to them right. I'll queer 


them good and plenty. Had my par- 
don turned down, did he?” 

Ryan snarled the last between his 
gritted teeth. The blaze of vengeful 
passion in his scowling eyes intensified, 
Now sure that Kerrigan had not seen 
him, he crept with catlike stealth far- 
ther into the gloomy street and paused 
at a strong wooden gate in the brick 
wall, which he vainly tried to open. 

“Bolted! That’s like the scurvy cur,” 
he muttered darkly. “But I'll get him. 
I'll get what I’m after, too, or wring 
his neck till his last foul breath has left 
him. I'll have time enough then to get 
after the other. Had my pardon turned 
down, did he?” Ryan’s pallid face 
went drawn and distorted again with 
vengeful bitterness. “I'll fix him for 
it. I'll cram his own guilt, the evidence 
of his own knavery, down his merci- 
less throat.” 

Extremely sweet to Jimmie Ryan 
were these thoughts of vengeance. They 
were spurs in the side of his intent. 
He sprang up and grasped the capstone 
of the wall, then clambered over it with 
the ease and agility of an athlete, and 
dropped to the yard within. There he 
paused in the darkness only to unbolt 
the gate, in case later flight in that direc- 
tion became imperative; then he stole 
quickly toward the rear of the house, 
between clumps of leafless shrubs and 
low-hanging trees, until he could see the 
lighted shades of a French window 
amid the deep gloom of a side veranda, 
and also a single lighted window on the 
top floor. 

Ryan lost no time. He heard a 
church clock striking nine. Only an 
experienced hand could have forced a 
basement window so quickly and qut- 
etly as he did it; he stole noiselessly 
over the sill and paused in a damp, 
musty cellar. The momentary flare of 
a match guided him to the stairs, up 
which he crept, finding the kitchen door 
unlocked, and in another minute he was 
crouching in the darkness of the dining 


> 
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oom, gripping a carving knife he found 
on the partly set table. 

A dim light burned in the main hall. 
Through the open door of the library 
came the strong odor of a discarded 
cigar stub that was burning out, and 
Ryan could see the solitary occupant 
seated at a table desk perusing with 
grim and ominous complacency a quan- 
tity of open letters and documents. He 
was a burly, round-shouldered man with 
a short, thick neck, a large head, a very 
coarse, red face, with small, ratty eyes 
and a broad, thick-lipped mouth. It 
vas a repulsive face, reflecting cunning 
and avarice and cruelty, a face as re- 
pulsive as the characteristics Abe Clin- 
ker had so forcibly ascribed to its 
owner. 

Jimmie Ryan watched him briefly. 
His own pallid face had gone flinty 
hard. 
deadly 
on the 


His narrowed eyes took on a 
glint, his hand closing rigidly 
gleaming knife as he crept 
nearer to the dining-room door—only 
to shrink back, crouching, 
cursing inwardly because his designs 
were even temporarily deflected. The 
of the grim old house was sud- 
broken by the ringing of a bell. 
geon started quickly and turned 
swivel chair. He shot a swift. 
us glance into the hail. Ob- 
was expected. The 
f one him. 
it a sliding shelf above the 
at an end of his desk, 
took a revolver, 


on the sliding slab 


cowling 
> DW ing, 


a 
stuiness 


Tn 
aeniy 


no visitor 


seemed to alarm 


and concealing it with some open docu- 
ments. anced sharply at them, 
le weapon could be seized 

tar eeded, and then he arose 
and str rough the dim, musty- 
smelling and front 
door, 
A 


1 


opened the 
fashionably clad girl, closely 
wearing costly furs and carry- 
Ing a large muff, was waiting in the 
vestibule 


veiled. 


II. 


Spurgeon drew back involuntarily 
when the closely veiled girl fairly 
forced her way into his dimly lighted 
hall. He would have opposed her, but 
she quickly raised her veil and parted 
her furs, revealing her fine figure and 
very beautiful face; they were those of 
a girl of nineteen, though at the mo- 
ment the face was almost ghostly pale, 
and drawn with suppressed dread and 
anxiety. 

“T must see you alone, Mr. Spurgeon, 
at once,” she said hurriedly. “I am 
Governor Alger’s daughter. I am 
Faith Alger. I must see you alone 
immediately.” 

Jimmie Ryan saw and heard her. 
He held his breath and gazed at her 
as if suddenly spellbound, with eyes 
seeming to start from his head, so 
strained was his intense scrutiny of her 
pathetic, strikingly pretty face. His 
own bitter, vengeful countenance had 
undergone a sudden wondrous change. 

Spurgeon’s ratty eyes narrowed 
ominously. He looked sharply at the 
girl, frowing for a moment, and then 
his broad mouth relaxed a little and 
took on a smile, but one so sinister and 
ubtle that it was more like a covert 
leer and far from agreeable. He 
glanced quickly up the stairs, then 
losed the door and led the girl into the 
library, taking his swivel chair and mo- 
tioning the girl to a seat near the table. 
He seemed to have forgotten the hidden 
revolver on the narrow projecting slab. 

“Be seated,” he said coldly. “Why 

ve you come here, Miss Alger? 1] 
vas at your home only an hour ago 
What do you want? Did your father 
send your” 

Jimmie Ryan 
strained, eyes gleaming again, unti 
was crouching in the dim hall in a posi- 
tion from which he more 
plainly through the open door. 

Faith Alger had placed her muff on 


crept nearer, ear 
l 


1 
ne 


could see 
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her lap and dropped her furs from her 
shoulders. She was trembling. Her 
lips were quivering with suppressed 
nervousness and dread. Her large blue 
eyes had a look of indescribable 
anguish when she gazed at the coarse 
face of her questioner. He appeared 
oblivious to it, or chose to ignore it— 
but not so with the crouching, listen- 
ing, watchful convict. Ryan’s pallid 
face had gone flinty hard again and 
doubly desperate. 

“No, Mr. Spurgeon, my father did 
not send me,” Faith Alger replied. “I 
knew you were at my home. Though 
neither you nor my father suspected it, 
I overheard nearly all of your inter- 
view with him.” 

“You did, eh?” Spurgeon frowned, 
glaring at her for a moment. “You 
played the eavesdropper, did you? 
Then you proved conclusively, at least, 
that listeners hear no good of them- 
selves. You heard for the first time, 
no doubt, that you are the daughter of 
a man whose career is a living lie.” 

“That man is my father,” Faith told 
him. “He has been a most kind and 
loving one. I am his only child, the 
one most dear to him since my mother 
died, the one who alone must try to 
aid and save him in this hour of peril,” 
she said with pathetic fervor. “His 
career has been an honorable one. He 
is loved by many, admired by all. He 
is the governor of the State a 

Spurgeon coldly interrupted her. 
“That just now is his misfortune,” he 
said. “If he was not the chief execu- 
tive, whose signature I very much want 
on the Federal Traction Bill, I might 
not be so interested in his past, or in- 
clined for any reason to expose it.” 

“But——” 

“There aren’t any buts,” Spurgeon 
interjected. “There is no alternative. 
That bill has gone through the legisla- 
ture and is essential to my political and 
financial interests. Governor Alger is 
foolish enough to think that the welfare 
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of the people requires him to veto it 
He says he will. I say he won't, | 
have given him twenty-four hours jn 
which to sign it. He knows the alterna- 
tive. He knows just where he stands,” 

“Then you really mean e 

“You heard what I told him, or say 
you did.” Spurgeon drew forward and 
spread his white, fat hands on his 
knees. “I will do precisely what | 
threatened,” he went on, more frigid 
and austere. “I will expose him. | 
will tell the public who and what he 
is, that his true name is Arthur Craige, 
that his two confederates in a Kansas 
robbery and murder thirty years ago 
were convicted and hung. Your father 
escaped from prison, Miss Alger, and 
was never run down. He is wanted for 
murder by the Kansas police. He stil 
is under the indictment of the Kansas 
criminal court. If I expose him he will 
pay the same penalty paid by his two 
confederates.” 

“Have you no heart?” Faith Alger 
gazed with dry, glittering eyes at the 
coarse, red face of the blackmailer. It 
wore, mingled with an expression of 
knavish assurance and exultation, a leer 
of evil admiration for her exquisite 
grace and surpassing beauty. She 
shrank a little and hurriedly added: 
“Think what you would do? If you 
know all that ‘a 

“There’s no question about my know- 
ing it,’ Spurgeon again interrupted. “I 
got all of the facts from Martin Gro- 
gan, a convict who died two nights ago. 
He was in Kansas when the murder 
was committed. He saw the criminals 
and was present during their trial. 
Recently he saw your father in the 
prison yard here and recognized him. 
He confided in me, hoping I could us 
the information to get him a pardon. | 
have, however, a much better use for 
it—and Grogan no use for a pardon,’ 
he added, with a villainous smirk, and 
glanced at a drawer of a tall bookcase 
near the wall. “I have it all on paper, 
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every essential fact and detail. Grogan 
signed it for me in his cell just before 
he died. I'll get your father’s signa- 
ture with it, too, or send him back to 
Kansas to suffer the same fate as e 

“Wait!” Miss Alger checked him 
with a supplicating gesture. “I heard 
what you told him. He has more than 
paid the penalty. He has lived for 
thirty years under the terrible cloud, in 
constant dread of discovery and expo- 
sure, in ceaseless fear of detection and 
arrest, that would wreck in one moment 
all that he has accomplished in years, 
all that he has done in atonement of 
the crime that you allege.” 

“That signifies nothing to me,” Spur- 
geon told her with frigid frankness. 
He settled back in his chair and again 
eyed her with almost insolent mien. 
“IT have political ambitions and financial 
interests depending on his signature of 
the Traction Bill. I have lobbied it 
through the legislature at some little 
cost. I want my money back. I 
want—— 

“Wait!” Faith repeated. She leaned 
forward, pale and agitated, and drew 
a kid bag from her muff, which for a 
moment she tried vainly to open with 
her trembling hands. “I heard what 
you told him. I have come here hop- 
ing to save him, hoping that you will 
yield to my appeal and——” 

“Stop a moment!” Spurgeon 
straightened up again and_ lurched 
nearer to her. “Did you tell him you 
were coming? Does he know you are 
here?” he demanded with sharper 
scrutiny, 

“He told him 
I stole out 
you, to 


does not,” Faith 
“No one knows. 
and came here to see 
with you, to do all in my power 
You must not expose 
him. I will pay any price to prevent 
it, make any sacrifice you ‘require. See, 
see, Mr. Spurgeon, I have brought you 
all of my jewels.” 
“Your jewels 


ave him. 


”? 


“See!” she repeated, pouring the con- 
tents of the bag on the table—rings and 
bracelets, pins and brooches, a rope of 
pearls and a necklace of diamonds and 
sapphires, gleaming and glittering with 
as cold a light as that in the evil eyes 
of the frowning miscreant gazing at 
them. “They are worth thousands of 
dollars,” Faith told him with pathetic 
earnestness. ‘‘Here is my _ personal 
check, too, for the entire fortune my 
mother left me, nearly thirty thousand 
dollars. I have signed it and made it 
payable to the bearer. You can cash it 
through a third person, if you don’t 
wish to appear in the transaction. Take 
all of them, Mr. Spurgeon, all of 
them.” She pushed them toward him, 
gazing at him with wide, appealing 
eyes. “My father will not yield, will 
not bargain with you and buy your 
silence; but I can see no other way—no 
other way.” 

Jimmie Ryan had not stirred, nor 
did he stir, though he was not blind 
to the fortune nearly within his reach. 
The gleam in his frowning eyes, that 
fixed expression on his hard-set, pallid 
face were not those of avarice. 

Spurgeon’s gaze had left the glitter- 
ing jewels. He did not reply imme- 
diately. His squinted eyes were fixed 
upon the girl. He devoured her beauty 
visually. The florid hue in his cheeks 
deepened and imbued his thick, flabby 
All that was evil in him, and 
there was very little else, seemed 
briefly concentrated in his lowering 
crutiny and the sinister leer lurking 
around his repulsive mouth. He thrust 
out his hand and pushed away the 
jewels. 

“Keep your baubles,” he commanded. 
“T want neither them nor your money. 
All you possess, Miss Alger, with all 
you could borrow, beg, or steal would 
be no inducement. I cannot be turned 
from my purpose with such trifles as 
these,” he coldly told her. 

“Have you no heart?” 


~ 1 
neck. 


Faith re- 
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peated. The hope that had impelled 
her vain attempt to bribe him gave way 
to utter despair. “Are you base 
enough, then, to do what you have 
threatened?” she asked with the last 
vestige of color gone from her drawn, 
agonized face. “Consider my father’s 
honorable career during thirty long 
years, his achievements, his benevo- 
lence, his charity. Have you no 
mercy? Will nothing move you? Will 
nothing restrain you? Will noth- 
ing - 

“Something—yes!” Spurgeon checked 
her, drawing his burly figure forward 
in his chair. “I am not as heartless 
as you imagine,” he now told her with 
oily suavity. “I am easily moved, in 
fact, and easily persuaded. You said, 
Miss Alger, that you could see no other 
way. There is one other way.” 

“One other way!” Faith echoed, 
staring at him. “What do you mean?” 
she asked perplexedly. ‘“‘What do you 
want? I don’t understand you.” 

“Be sure that you don’t misunder- 
stand me!” Spurgeon bowed nearer 
with a smile, such as it was, and 
touched her hand with his finger. “I'll 
tell you what I want. It also will in- 
sure all you require of me. Do not 
misunderstand me,” he repeated with 
fawning adulation. ‘You are a refined 
and very beautiful girl, Miss Alger. I 
admire you. I want you, there- 
fore r 

“Want me!” Faith gasped. She 
sprang up, shrinking, ghastly with min- 
gled fear and indignation. “Are you 
mad?” she demanded in horrified ac 
cents. “You insult me. You Er 

“Insult you? No!” Spurgeon arose 
quickly with a sudden _ threatening 
glare leaping up in his eyes. “I bade 
you not to misunderstand me,” he 
sternly told her. “I have been watch- 
ing long for a girl as accomplished and 
beautiful as you. I ask you to be my 
wife. I ask you to : 

“Stop!” Faith exclaimed, confront- 
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ing him. “Only a coward, a cur, a_ 
knave capable of any baseness would 
take advantage of the circumstances to 
make me such a revolting offer.” 
“Revolting!” Spurgeon caught up 
the word with a wolfish snarl. Her 
aversion enraged him. He reached ott 
when she shrank from his flaming eyes 
and seized her by both arms. “You 
will consent, nevertheless,” he told her 
fiercely. “You will consent, or I will 
do what I’ve threatened. You shall be 
my wife, or to-morrow I will inform 
the police that——” 
“Stop!” gasped 
“Let me go!” 
Struggling frantically, though the 
miscreant’s violence ‘and the culmi- 
nating tragedy occupied only a_ few 
seconds, she freed herself from his 
grasp with a sudden backward jerk. 
The force of it caused him to lose 
his footing. He lurched heavily against 
his desk and the projecting slab. The 
hidden revolver feil to the floor. It 
struck on the butt, exploded instantly, 
and the bullet sped upward. It tore 
through his abdomen, lungs, and heart 
—and Wolfert Spurgeon, victim of the 
weapon concealed for another, if 
needed, pitched headlong upon the floor 
at Faith Alger’s feet, with the pallor 
of death already on his upturned face. 
Jimmie Ryan heard a_ piercing 
scream from the top floor. He knew 
the explosion had been heard. Crook- 
like, too, he instantly realized the 
threatening probabilities and saw the 
only possible way to avert them. He 
darted into the library and locked the 
door, while Faith Alger, faint with 
fright and horror, turned and saw his 
hard-set, desperately determined face. 
She shrank for an instant in ovet- 
whelming astonishment. 
‘“You—you!” 
You—here!” 
“Don’t wonder! Don’t wait to ques- 
tion! Make your get-away!” Ryaa 
cried in rapid, forceful whispers. He 


Faith, horrified, 


she gasped, staring. 


“ 
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threw her furs over her shoulders, but 
did not see that her slender gold neck 
chain had been broken in her brief 
struggle with Spurgeon. ‘Get wise! 
The police will make murder of this,” 
he explained vehemently, for she ap- 
peared dazed with horror and dismay. 
“You'll be accused, convicted, perhaps, 
if they learn you were here.” 

“Murder—accused!” Faith achoed, 
striving vainly to grasp clearly the 
alarming situation. “But we know! 
We can prove “ 

“Prove nothing!” Ryan told her des- 
perately. “A convict’s word is worth- 
less. Yours alone won’t serve. The 
circumstances are against you. The 
evidence may convict you. You must 
go and keep quiet. Don’t wait for the 
jewels. Tl look after them,” he in- 
sisted, urging her to the French win- 
dow. “I know what else you want. 
I'll get it for you, too, or the guns 
will get me,” he assured her, with im- 
pressiveness bordering on _ ferocity. 
“One moment. Where do you live?” 

“Twelve Tatlow Road,” Faith told 
him, scarcely knowing what she said 
and did in her dismay and excitement. 

“ll remember!” Ryan held the win- 
down ajar. “Do just what I tell you. 
I heard all that rat said to you. Your 
fate and your father’s, also my own, 
perhaps, depend on your secrecy and 
silence. Will you do what I tell you? 
Quick—will you do it?” 

“T will,” Faith gasped. There was a 
light in his eyes and a look on his des- 
perate white face that she could not 
resist. “Tell me! I will do it.” 

“Trust me, then, to blind the police.” 
hand closed hard on her arm. 
“Listen! The gate in the rear wall is 
unbolted. Follow the gravel walk from 
the back door. Get away unseen 
through the back street. Hurry home 
Not one word, mind 
father. Just 


Ryan’s 


and keep quiet. 

you, even to 

wait till I come.” 
Ryan did not let her reply. 


DS 


not your 


He 
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thrust her into the gloom on the side 


veranda, then hurriedly fastened the 
window. He heard a hand turn the 
knob of the locked door, and the voice 
of the housekeeper in the hall calling 
apprehensively : 

“Mr. Spurgeon! Mr. Spurgeon!” 

Ryan ignored her, also the lifeless 
man on the floor. He darted to the 
table and thrust the jewels, the check, 
and the kid bag into his pocket. Turn- 
ing to the bookcase, at which he had 
seen Spurgeon glance when speaking 
of the paper signed by Grogan, he 
opened two of the drawers. In one of 
them he found it, inclosed in a sealed 
envelope inscribed with a memo 
of its contents. The impatient knocking 
on the hall door had ceased, but Ryan 
ran to the French window, neverthe- 
less—only to shrink back as quick as 
a flash upon hearing a harsh, authori- 
tative voice from outside. 

“T guess you’re mistaken, Kerrigan, 
but we'll make sure. I heard no gun. 
Knock on that French window. [’ll 
try the front door. I think I heard 
some one open it.” 

“Clinker’s voice!” Ryan muttered. 
He paused, crouching, with his hands 
clenched, with nerves tense and eyes 
gleaming like those of a beast at bay. 
“That same infernal dick who ran me 
down. What brought him here? Was 
the girl seen? Have I been traced?” 

Two quick blows sounded on the 
French window, and then Kerrigan’s 
gruff voice: 

“Hello! 

Ryan turned 


Hello, in there!” 
like a cornered rat. 
He saw a_ handkerchief protruding 
from Spurgeon’s pocket. He drew it 
out, tied it over most of his own face, 
then unlocked the door and peered into 
the hall. He could see a large, fleshy 
woman gazing from the open front 
door, but no one else—and Jimmie 
Ryan waited no longer. 

He darted across the hall and into 
the dining room, then dropped noise- 
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lessly from the window, leaped over 
a hedge into an adjoining estate, and 
in another moment he had sped away 
and was lost in the darkness. 


Il. 


It was not by chance that Detective 
Clinker very nearly cornered Jimmie 
Ryan so soon after talking with Chief 
Gaffney. Abe Clinker knew his busi- 
ness, every turn and quirk of it, every 
ruse and subtlety that might serve his 
purpose. He wanted to know pre- 
cisely what interest Spurgeon had had 
in Bill Grogan, being willing to bet his 
life that it was not a kindly interest. 
Such was his mission to the home of 
the blackmailer. He found Kerrigan 
gazing perplexedly at the house from 
the front avenue. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked, paus- 
ing. 

“T dunno,” Kerrigan told him. “I 
thought I heard a gun go off, but I 
wasn’t sure.” 

“How long agor” 

“Two or three minutes.” 

“Three minutes!”  Clinker’s 
austere face turned cynical. “It 
you did more than gaze at the house. 
That won’t get you anything. It’s the 
most likely direction, being the 
a foul, double-dealing, 
wolf,” he said harshly, 
the side grounds. 
room. I guess 
rigan, but we'll 
gun. Knock on th 
he commanded, as was he: 
man then within. “T’ll try 
door. I think I heard some 


lean, 
"s time 


Fate is marvelous and my 
it works out its ends in its 

culiar, inscrutable way. It was 
gan’s uncertainty and delay that let 
Faith Alger unseen, 
Jimmie Ryan’s alarming prediction and 
pledged to follow his instructions; and 


flee dazed by 
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Detective Clinker approached the front 
door and accosted the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Dibler, just as the fugitive convict 
escaped through the dining-room win- 
dow. 

“Any trouble here?” Clinker tersely 
questioned, 

“T fear so,” Mrs. Dibler said nery- 
ously. “I heard a pistol shot and the 
library door is locked. Mr. Spurgeon 
was alone there an hour ago, when I 
went to my room to read to my crippled 
daughter. He told me he expected no 
visitors, but I heard the bell about 
fifteen minutes ago.” 

“Did he admit any one?” 

“IT don’t know. My room is on the 
top floor. I heard only the bell. sir, 
and that terrible report of a pistol.” 

“Step aside. I'll look into it.” 

Detective Clinker strode into the 

It might appear that he did not 
look into it very deep and keenly, 
1owever, for only ten minutes later he 
abruptly departed, commanding Kerri- 
gan to for instructions. His 
gaunt, hard-lined face wore a threaten- 
ing frown, nevertheless, while he hast- 
ened out to a taxicab for which he 
had telephoned. 

‘Tatlow Road!” he rasped, with omi- 

ous asperity. “Stop one block from 

Alger’s residence. Drive 


wait 


It was more than a mile t 
stately mansion in Tatlow Road 
gloom under the adorning 
pacious estate looked good to thi 

vho had covered the distance on 
Though he carried a fortune in 
pocket, he had not even a penny, 
would he have dared to take a car « 
employ a Seeking the back 
streets, stealing like an evil shi 


trees 


taxicab. 


Gow 


across lots and through the grounds of 
darting 
thorough fares, 


intervening 


estates, 
brightly lighted 


and to cover at the first sign of a night 


more 


patrolman—the gloom in the grounds 
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of the governor’s residence looked good 
indeed. 

Jimmie Ryan leaped over a side wall. 
From around a corner of the garage he 
could see the closely drawn curtains 
of a lighted side room, also the faint 
glow from within through a large ad- 
joining conservatory. He paused only 
briefly. His pallid face wore an ex- 
pression not easily described. He crept 
to an outer door of the conservatory, 
and then he could see the room 
through which the light came, evidently 
an alcove of the library. Presently, 
too, thrilling him like a sudden tocsin 
of alarm, Ryan heard the prolonged, 
insistent ringing of a bell. 

“It’s Detective Clinker, sir, of the 
police,” announced the butler who ap- 
peared at the library door. ‘He says, 
sir, his business is very important.” 

Governor Alger appeared annoyed. 
He drew up his portly, dignified figure 
and turned from his desk, nevertheless, 
at which he had been so absorbed in 
some State documents that he had not 
even heard his daughter enter only a 
few moments before. Nor did he now 
observe her paleness, her look of lin- 
gering horror, dread, and uncertainty 
which, in spite of Ryan’s forecful warn- 
ing and her own desperate promise, she 
could not entirely hide. 

“You may show him in, Hodgson,” 
he said calmly. “I did not hear you 
enter, my dear.” He turned to Faith 
and smiled. “I suppose the detective 
will prefer to see me alone.” 

“Do you know what he—what he 
wants?” she faltered, rising to go. 

“T haven’t the 

“I will wait in my room, then, until 
he——” Faith stopped involuntarily, 
with heart sinking and blood gone cold. 


Detective Clinker was entering. He 


slightest idea.” 


loomed up grim and ominous on the 
threshold. His very as 


ace, hi S 


ect was a men- 
a threat. He 


1 
persons when on 


p 
I 
austere gravity 


was no respecter of 


oficial duty, though he had been very 


well acquainted with Alger during his 
successful business and political career. 

“Wait here, Miss Alger, instead,” he 
said a bit brusquely. “I want to talk 
with you presently. Good evening, 
Governor Alger. I suppose you have 
heard that Jim Ryan, the convict who 
was refused a pardon to-day, has es- 
caped from prison.” 

“Sit down, Clinker.” Governor Al- 
ger eyed him sharply and pointed to 
a chair. “Yes, I have heard so. War- 
den Rugg telephoned to me, but he 
stated no particulars.” 

“Nor have I been informed. I’m 
only out to get him again,” Clinker 
vouchsafed grimly. “He’s the worst 
egg in the criminal basket. But I'll 
get him, all right. You leave that t 
me. Heard about Wolf Spurgeon?” 
he inquired abruptly. 

Faith held her breath, steadied her- 
self with an effort. Her brain was 
in a riot of dread and uncertainty pre- 
cluding anything like a rational view of 
the threatening situation. The one 
hope uppermost in her distracted mind 
was to hide the truth and shield her 
father, though acting on the advice of 
a convict and relying on his promised 
aid, and a thousand times she had ask 
herself: “Will he make good? C 
indeed trust him to blind the 

“About Spurgeon?” Governor Alg 
turned quite pale, but still gazed calmly 
at the detective. “I have heard noth- 
ing. What about him?” 

“He was murdered in his library half 
an hour ago,” Clinker bluntly told him. 

“Murdered!” Alger exclaimed. 
“Vou [ L¢ yw, 
whom ?” 

“I’m looking into it,” said the de 
tive grimly. “He killed witl 
revolver. He deserved it, maybe, judg 
ing from what I know of him. 
you happen to know him, Miss Alger? 
He turned and quickly questioned her. 

“Know him—I?” Faith hesitated an 
instant, 


oO 


1 


amaze me. and by 


was 


then evaded him, forgetting 
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that evasions often necessitate lies. “I 
know him by sight,’”’ she admitted, with 
her tense hands gripping the arms of 
her chair. 

“Only by sight?” 

“I never have been acquainted with 
Mr. Spurgeon.” 

“Not acquainted with 
Clinker eyed her keenly. 
him?” he asked shortly. 

“Tf so, Mr. Clinker, I do not now 
recall it,” said Faith desperately. 

“Surely not this evening, then, or you 
would easily remember it.” 

“Very easily, sir, in that case.” 

“You imply that that is not the case. 
Is that what you mean?” 

“Certainly. What else—— 

“Wait!” Alger lurched forward, 
frowning. “What do you’ mean, 
Clinker, by interrogating my daughter 
in that way? You appear to think ‘a 

“Stop a moment!” Clinker’s caustic 
hardened. “A crime has been 
committed. Wolf Spurgeon was mur- 
dered. Must I remind you, Alger, that 
the law requires me to do my utmost 
to find and arrest the criminal? Duty 
compels me to use any means I possess, 
and I think it necessary to question 
your daughter. I shall do so, there- 
fore, even though her father is the 
governor of the State,’ he declared 
with defiant emphasis. “Do you mean 
to tell me, Miss Alger, that you have 
not seen Spurgeon this evening?” 

Governor Alger restrained himself, 
but his strong, refined face went white 
with suppressed resentment. Out- 
wardly drew 


eh?” 
met 


him, 
‘Ever 


9 


voice 


calm, nevertheless, he 
back in his chair and let the detective 
continue. 

“What I alread) said, Mr. 
Clinker, is equivalent to asserting that 
I have not seen him,” Faith replied, 
with sudden frigid haughtiness. “That, 
sir, should be en ugh.” 

“Tt’s not near en 
told her. “I want the tri 
not a string of evasions. 


have 


gh,” Clinker curtly 
th from you, 


Didn’t you 
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call on Spurgeon this evening? 
Weren’t you with him in his library 
half an hour ago?’ he sternly de- 
manded, 

“I already have denied anything of 
the kind,” Faith retorted, in utter des- 
peration. ‘I will not answer questions 
put to me in that way.” She arose 
abruptly, trembling violently, and as 
white as the knot of lace at her pulsing 
throat. “There is no occasion for 
them, absolutely no occasion. You 
have no grounds for accusing me of 
falsehood, or for suspecting 

“Wait!” Clinker cut in sharply. 
have very convincing grounds. It’ 
the palm of my hand. It’s what 
brought me here. It contains a minia- 
ture painting of both you and your 
father—— Ah, you miss it now! No 
need to ask if it’s yours,” he said ex- 
ultantly, when Faith involuntarily felt 
in vain for her neck chain. ‘That's 
obvious without a question. I'll tell 
you, too, where you lost it, which gives 
the lie to all of your assertions. Look 
Do you fear to see it? I found 
the floor beside the murdered 


at it! 
it on 
man.” 

Detective Clinker thrust out his 
brawny hand while speaking, then sud- 
denly opened it and displayed a small 
gold locket set with diamonds. It had 
fallen from her slender neck chain 
broken during the girl’s brief struggle 
vith Spurgeon. 

Faith stared at it with horrified eyes. 
The last vestige of color had left her 
drawn, agonized face. Swaying, faint 

, feeling that the worst was 
now inevitable, she could only moan 
and gasp faintly: 

“T—JI did not know! 
I—I had lost it!” 

Governor Alger had not stirred. He 


I did not know 


was not gazing at his daughter, or at 
the stern, frowning face of the detec- 
tive, but at that of a man who, having 
entered unheard through a movable 
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window of the conservatory, had sud- 
denly appeared in the alcove. There 
was a strange expression just then on 
Jimmie Ryan’s pallid face, and in his 
eyes a light only one before had ever 
seen there—this girl for whom he 
would give liberty, or life itself, and 
think the gift no sacrifice. 

“Now, Miss Alger, you come across 
with the truth,’ Clinker commanded 
with increasing severity. ‘Why did 
you shoot Spurgeon? What was your 
motive? Tell me at once, or I’ll arrest 
you for the murder a 

“No, you won't!” Jimmie Ryan 
stepped into the room, flashing one 
swift, significant glance at the startled 
girl “You won't arrest her, Clinker, 
you crabbed old file,” he said bitterly, 
glaring at him across the table. “She 
wasn’t in Spurgeon’s house. She didn’t 
lose the locket. I’m the one who lost 
it I stole it from her bedroom two 
hours ago, along with her jewels and 
a check and some sealed papers | 
guessed were of value. There they are, 
Miss Alger, all but the locket!” Ryan 
produced them with feverish haste and 
placed them on the table, then turned 
before she could speak and glared again 
at the detective. “No you won’t arrest 
her, Clinker, you heartless old blood- 
hound,” he went on impetuously. 
“You’ve got nothing on She 
wasn’t near Spurgeon’s house. I’m the 
one who was there. If you’re bound to 
get some one, Clinker, blast you, get 
the right one. Take me! I’m the one 
who killed Wolf Spurgeon!” 

Clinker silenced Alger and _ his 
daughter with a look neither dared to 
disregard. His stern, threatening face 
had undergone no change while he let 
the convict run on uninterrupted. 
trowning darkly, he now drew out a 


her. 


pair of handcuffs. 


you’ve jumped cover, Ryan, 
broke out in a new place!” he said 
“Take you, eh? It was you, 


who killed Spurgeon.” 


“You heard me.” Ryan drew up a 
little and nodded. 

“You robbed this house early this 
evening, you say.” Clinker glanced at 
the glittering jewels. ‘Why have you 
returned your plunder? What’s this 
girl to you?” 

“She’s nothing to me—and every- 
thing!” Ryan’s voice quavered a little. 
“It was when I was down with typhoid 
in the prison hospital. She came often 
and brought flowers and fruits for me 
and other sick convicts. She always 
shook hands with me and spoke kindly, 
hoping I’d get well and do better, too, 
and I—well, I gave her my word that 
I would do better and go dead straight. 
I meant it, too, and did so till Pe 

“Till you escaped to-day, when you 
lost no time in robbing her,” Clinker 
sternly interrupted. 

“T didn’t know her,” Ryan said hur- 
riedly. “I never learned who she was 
till to-night. When I got away with 
this stuff I went to Spurgeon to get 
him to sell it for me,” he explained, 
ready with a lie to serve his purpose. 
“He had done the like for me before. 
It’s one way he got his money. While 
[I was showing him the jewels I hap- 
pened to open the locket Ee 

“Oh, I see!” Clinker cut in gruffly. 
“It was then you identified the girl by 
the picture it contains.” 

“You've guessed it, Clinker.” Ryan’s 
white face took on a faint, momentary 
smile, but lost none of its intense ear 
nestness. “Spurgeon knew her by 
sight and told me her name. I told 
him then that I wouldn’t rob her for all 
the that I was going to 
return the plunder.” 

“He kicked at that, 
Clinker gruffly put in. 

“Good and hard!” Ryan nodded. 
“He wanted his profit from selling it 
for me. When I insisted on taking 
it he pulled a gun and said he’d give 
me up to the bulls unless I consented. 
I grappled with him and grabbed the 


world, and 


suppose,” 
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gun, and in doing so I shot him. While 
gathering up this plunder, not seeing 
that the locket had fallen on the floor, 
I heard you and Kerrigan outside. I 
made my get-away through the dining- 
room window. That’s the whole story, 
Clinker, on my word.” Ryan drew 
himself up again and glanced at the 
listening girl. “Take me for the mur- 
der. You’ve got nothing on her.” 

Faith Alger was standing by her 
father’s chair. He had put his arm 
around her and prevented her from 
interrupting. He now appeared per- 
fectly calm, but the girl was deathly 
pale, with- both hands pressed to her 
bosom, with her lips quivering and her 
eyes filled with tears. No need to tell 
her how great a sacrifice was being at- 
tempted for her sake. 

“Nothing on her, eh?” Clinker’s 
stern gaze still was fixed on the convict. 
“It’s very singular, Ryan, that so soon 
after your escape you robbed the home 
of the very girl to whom you had given 
your promise to do better and go 
straight,” he said pointedly. 

“That’s not strange.” Ryan, nearly 
cornered again, grasped at the only 
available straw. “I was refused a par- 
don to-day by Governor Alger. I 
wanted revenge. I crushed out to get 
it. I had other means for vengeance, 
too, which—but I changed my mind! I 
had not then learned that he was—her 
father!” 

“T have changed my mind, Ryan, 
also,” Governor Alger said calmly. 
“You will get your pardon to-morrow.” 

“My pardon!” Ryan started slightly 
and gazed at him for a es | 
get fat on that, now, this hard- 
shelled old dick holding me for murder. 
But let him go to it. I’m game!” he 
added, and his eyes were turned with a 
smile to the face of Fait! 1 Alger 

“Come here, Ryan!” Detective 
Clinker said sternly. He arose and 
took the handouts trons the table, but 


moment. 


with 


when the convict approached and held 
out his hands—the detective replaced 
the manacles in his pocket. “Hard- 
shelled, eh? I’m not as hard, Ryan, 
as you think,” he said deliberately. “I 
don’t want you for murder.” 

“Not—not want me!” Ryan gas ped, 
“But I tell you the girl was not 

“Oh, I don’t want either of you,” 
Clinker interrupted. “I have known 
from the first that Spurgeon was not 
murdered. When I examined his body 
I found that the bullet had entered the 
abdomen at a very singular angle. It 
had passed upward through the body 
and evidently penetrated his heart. 
Unless he was lying down, or in-a very 
peculiar struggle with. an assailant, 
such a wound could not have been in- 
flicted. When I tried to push in the 
sliding slab of his desk I found that 
Id not slip into place. An ex- 
amination revealed that one lower edge 
had been splintered from below. It 
did not take a very long head to detect, 
as some fallen documents also denoted, 
that the revolver had fallen from 
slab and exploded, and that the bullet 
had been deflected by hitting the edge 
of the slab, then entered Spurgeon’s 
body was leaning against the 
slab, or had lurched against it.” 

“Th at's just t 


it wou 


while he 
v —_— occurred id 


h, 7 knew it.” 
become quite hearty and genial. ut 
I found your locket on the floor, and 
Ryan’s finger prints on the bookcase 
and French window, to say nothing of 
evidence showing how he had entered 

house and left it. I knew you both 
been there, but could not guess 
elations existed between you, so 

ame here to find out. I pretended 
uspect you of murder, Miss Alger, 
‘to lure Ryan from cover, in case 

I wasn’t quite 
Go straight, 


think 


Clinker’s voice had 
PR 


vas here and—well, 
F enough. 
ord, Ryan, I now 


‘ou really mean it.” 








Jimmie Ryan’s 


“T do mean it, sir!” Ryan’s face had 
lighted wondrously. 
“I don’t know 
revenge means, nor do I 
“One moment!” Governor Alger 
took the sealed envelope from the table. 
“T want to read something to you, 
Clinker. Spurgeon undertook to black- 
mail me this evening, and my daugh- 
ter tells me she overheard him, He 
got this from Grogan, the convict who 

died.” 

“T heard him, sir,” 
foresaw what was coming. “I 
the next cell.” 

Governor Alger did not reply. In- 
stead, he read aloud Grogan’s state- 
ment of the murder committed in 
Kansas thirty years before 

“But it was not a man, Clinker, who 
was led into that crime,” he then said 
earnestly. “It was ai unsophisticated 
country boy of sixteen, who had run 
away from a brutal, overbearing guar- 
dian, who fell in with tramps on the 
road, who were kind to him and gave 
him food. That led him to remain 
with them and trust them—until one 


what this talk of 


” 


said Ryan. He 
was in 


Revenge 


fateful night when, deceived as to their 
designs, dazed with liquor they had per- 
suaded him to drink, scarce knowing 
what he did, he watched outside while 
they robbed a store. Only to that ex- 
tent was I guilty. But they killed a 
man, and the law branded me a crim- 
inal, I was arrested as an accomplice 
and indicted for murder. That still 
stands against me out in Kansas 
and “4 

“Stop a bit!” Clinker rose. “Your 
record for thirty years, sir, is good 
enough for me. [I'll go out to Kansas 
next week, and if I don’t squash that 
moldy old indictment forever and ever 
—take it from me, I'll eat it!” he cried. 
“As for Jimmie Ryan- ” He swung 
round and held out his hand to the 
convict. 

“You leave Jimmie 
Governor Alger said, 

Jimmie Ryan was smiling, too, but 
his eyes were moist and misty—and 
Faith Alger was sobbing on her father’s 
breast with joy, relief, and gratitude 
that could find no expression with 


W ords. 


Ryan to me!” 
smiling, 


RANE 
saw! 


GIVES CRIMINALS CHANCE TO MAKE GOOD 


REDIT should be 


accorded to Judge August C. 


Backus, of Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, for being the first to apply the prob ition system to adult offe —_ rs, 
Not only are those convicted of crimes often given a suspended sentence in 


Wisconsin, but they are 


aided to get work if they are unemployed. 


ji en 


Backus goes even further than this, for he or one of his assistants takes charge 


of the offender’ 
is turned over 
him. In one case the 
probation for two years. 
four hundred 

“In many 


judge cites, 


cases, 


salary during the time he is on probation. 
to the man for expenses, and the rest is put into a bank for 
a man convicted of burglary was put on 
At the end of that time he had a bank account of 
ind eighteen dollars, all money honestly earned. 
says Judge Backus, 


Part of the money 


“society itself is responsible for 


second incarceration of the man who has tried to make good after one 


step,” for, hav 


ing been convicted and having served one prison term 


shunned by former friends and aay ed work by distrustful employers. | 


discouras re d 


The eminent 


and in financial strait 
Milwaukee 


, he commits a second crime. 
jurist is having noteworthy success in his at 


to remove the conditions that handicap first offenders, 








Harring ton Stro ng 


Author of ‘‘Who Slew William Drew?’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
MISLED by the promises of Lorenzo Brayton, a swindler, many trusting persons invest their 


savings in his fraudulent rubber company. 


a modiste, and Madame 
money but are also led to believe that 
George Gray, whom, for bus 
George Brown, a haberdasher: and 
moter’s victims, and all are eager to be 
has come to New York from Chicago: 
tive, are others interested in the 

When Satchley discovers 
ness and then tells the 
almost murder mad 
Way secures the 

Some time later Brayton receives a 
punished. Carrying out this threat, the 


iness reasons, she 


Frand, the 


swindler 
that his 
investors of 


letter 


his hands held in the grip of an electric battery, 


4 ae oe 


CHAPIER 


XVII. 
SATCHLEY’S VISI 


HAT night, at the hour of ten, 
Peter Satchley smoked 
and sat before his desk, wait- 
ing for the visit of Mr. Mar- 
tin Cogblen and what it might bring 
forth. He hoped that it might be 
something unusually good, for he 
wanted to undertake a gigantic enter- 
prise that would result in a huge proht. 
Afterward he meant to inform Lorenzo 
Brayton of what he had done. 
Thought of Brayton brought a flush 
of anger to Satchley’s face. He had 
been endeavoring to get the man out of 
his mind for several days, promising 
to punish him later, but found that he 
could not. The will to take Brayton’s 
throat in his gripping hands was strong 


in Satchley. He was the sort of man 


TOR, 


} 
ais 


Among them are several who have business estab- 
lishments or are employed in the building where Brayton's office is situated. 
Violette, proprietor of a 
Brayton desires to 
calls 
janitor of the building, are 
revenged upon him. 
Milton Rathway, a new tenant; and Sam 


Madame Moonshine, 
not only defrauded of their 
them. Madame Violette’s son, 
Peter Satchley, Brayton’s partner; 
also among the pro- 
Margaret Dranger, a manicurist, who 
Haynes, a detec- 


beauty parlor, aré 
marry 
Raoul; 


partner has defrauded him be beats him into unconscious- 
the trickery that has 
Raoul and Brown attacking Brayton, and the 
combination of Brayton’s safe and impressions of his keys 
signed 
unknown 
and forces him to sign a check for ten thousand dollars, payable to The Scarlet Scourge. 
is left helpl 


been practiced 


others 


upon them. They are 
threatening him. Ratb- 


‘The 
avenger 


Scarlet Scourge.”’ telling him he is to be 
appears at Brayton’s office one night 
Brayton, 
ss in his office. 


who needs 
tunity 
derer. 

He heard distant chimes strike the 
hour of ten, and he smoked and waited, 
wondering what sort of scheme Cog- 
blen would have and whether it would 
be highly profitable. Fifteen 
passed. Satchley picked up an evening 
paper and began reading the news. He 
that Cogblen had __ been 
delayed, that the train was late or some- 
thing that. 

The door between his private and 
outer offices was closed, but Satchley 
knew that he would hear if the outer 
were opened, It was deathly quiet 


only a motive and an oppor- 
become a cold-blooded mur- 


minutes 


supposed 


like 


dot 


. 
omee, 


1 there came the sharp click of a 


the 
The: 

knob turned, and Satchley tossed the 
newspaper aside and prepared to wel- 


In 


come Cogblen. He did not rush to the 
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door and throw it open; he was in no 
haste, lest Cogblen think him a man 
eager to make a business arrangement. 
Satchley always had posed before Cog- 
blen as an extremely busy man who did 
not care whether he handled any more 
deals; he found that he could make 
better terms by adopting that attitude. 
The door was opened, and Satchley 
looked up to greet his man. Instead, 
his jaw sagged and his cigar dropped 
to the rug. Before him was The 
Scarlet Scourge. 
“Wh-what——” Satchley began. 
Then he saw, that the apparition in 
red held an automatic in a menacing 
fashion, and he saw, too, the eyes that 
glittered through the They 
struck terror to his heart even as they 
Brayton. 


qash 
mask, 


had to the heart of Lorenzo 

Step hed step the scarlet apparition 
approached him. Satchley felt as 
though glued to his chair. He was 
gripping the edge of the desk so that 
his kunckles were white, trying to find 
voice and being unable to do so. 

A card was tossed bef 
read: 

Silence. A move or a word 
mean the end of you, you grafter. 
In that instant Satchley, as 
had done, had evil thoughts con 
Martin Cogblen; but a moment 
told himself that Cogb! 
in this. Through his mind 
quick portraits of the men and 
he had ‘sate 

with Brayton. 
ayton in the 
a giant 
of medi 
at work t 


nd it will 
Brayton 

-erning 
bane he 

hand 
flashed 
women 


1 had 


himself 
not swear 


almost insti 
whether 
female, fat or 

He was as puzzle 
ton had been; more so, for Brayt 
received a warning regarding 
Scarlet irge, and Peter 


male or 


brunette. 


had n 
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Now another card was tossed before 
him, and he read it swiftly, hoping for 
a solution of the mystery. 

Do as I 
Refuse, 


I am called The Scarlet Scourge. 
direct and your life is not in danger. 
and you die instantly. 


“What—what do you wish me to 
dor” Satchley stammered. 

The Scarlet Scourge stepped forward 
quickly. One scarlet finger pointed to 
the first card, which demanded silence. 
Satchley, suddenly weak, sank back in 
his chair. Another card was placed 
before him. The red printing on this 


was much smaller. Satchley read it: 


I have a check I want you to cash for me 
immediately. It is properly made out, the 
signature is genuine, and the check is in- 
dorsed. written by a man with whom 
you have had many business dealings. The 
least hesitation on your part will be punished. 
If you have to speak, do so in a whisper 


It was 


Peter Satchley looked up and nodded 
to signify that he understood. The 
check was put before him on the desk 
and he picked it up at once and in- 
spected it. 

He saw instantly that it was for ten 
thousand dollars, made out in favor of 
The Scarlet Scourge, and signed by Lo- 
ton. It 3rayton’s sig- 
nature, knew. He knew also that 
he never would get his money back if 
he cashed the check. E/jther this 
a game of Brayton’s, or else 
enemy of them both was trying to col- 
lect from them. 

“The check’s—no good,” he said. 

He anticipated hearing the voice of 
apparition, but was disap- 
Another card was 

Satchley read it: 
argument. The check was written 
properly and the signature is genuine If 
you cannot cash it later, that will be no fault 

r mine. I am not inclined to waste time 


1 


ash it instantly 


renzo Bray 


was 


was 


some 


scarlet 
pointed. 
before him. 


tossed 


ay 


Satchley looked up again, and once 
whispered: 
“T haven’t that amount of money with 


more he 
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me here, as you might know,” he said. 
“You’re working a bum game; you're 
up against a stone wall. Do you think 
I carry as much coin as that in my 
waistcoat pocket?” 

The Scarlet Scourge tossed another 
card on the desk. Satchley marveled 
that the apparition had a card for al- 
most every question, as though the vic- 
tim’s arguments had been anticipated. 
It was almost uncanny. This card con- 
vinced him that he was dealing with 
somebody who knew a great deal and 
would endure no delay. He read it: 

I happen to know that you keep what you 
call a “get-away stake” of ten thousand dol 
lars in your safe. Cash this check at once; 
my patience is about exhausted. I need only 
an excuse for putting a bullet through you, 
you crook! 


Peter Satchley was a coward at 
heart. Now he looked into the 
malevolent eyes once more, and realized 
that he was alone in his office with 
The Scarlet Scourge at a late hour at 
night, and that he was looking into the 
muzzle of an automatic of the most 
approved pattern. 

At first he was inclined to resist, but 
he decided that it would be foolish and 
undoubtedly would result in disaster to 
himself. It was the fear of the un- 
known that gripped him, the uncer- 
tainty of the identity of The Scarlet 
Scourge. Had the person in the scarlet 
robe spoken it might have helped some, 
but Satchley had heard no word. 
There was something terrifying in the 
red costume, in that dread silence. 

The perspiration standing out on his 
forehead, Peter Satchley rose weakly 
from his desk chair and walked across 
to his safe. He knelt and 
worked the combination, missing it the 
time because of his nervousness. 


before it 


first 
From an inner compartment of the safe 
he took a small bundle, and this he 
carried back to his 

He looked at The 
now and then, but could detect no sign 


desk. 
Scarlet 


Ser urge 
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of weakness. Back at the desk he 
ripped the bundle open and tossed a 
package of bank notes out. 

“It’s there—just ten thousand,” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

The Scarlet Scourge bent forward 
and swept up the money with a red 
glove. The check was put down before 
Peter Satchley again. 

“You can’t—get away with this!” 
Satchley gasped. “I'll get. you all——” 

The moment he started to voice the 
threat, he grew horribly afraid. The 
Scarlet Scourge bent toward him again. 
Fascinated despite himself, Peter 
Satchley watched the muzzle of the 
automatic approach his forehead, inch 
by inch, and looked into those eyes that 
glittered through the slits in the mask. 
Satchley leaned back in the chair, gasp- 
ing, the fear of violent death upon him. 
But the shot he had expected did not 
come. Instead, his unknown assailant 
put another of those peculiar cards 
before him. It read: 

I am going to lock you in the littk 
in the corner of your office 

Satchley looked up to see The Scarlet 
Scourge motioning in that direction 
After an instant of hesitation, the 
swindler rose and crossed the room t 
the closet. He opened the door, which 
was a heavy one set in a strong frame, 
and stepped inside. He could not hope 
to attack or outwit this unknown being 
in the scarlet gown and mask, but he 
could hope to break out of the closet 
within a short time and give an alarm. 

As he stepped inside he was handed 
another card. A single glance sufficed 
to read the message: 

Make no 


wish to die. 


ound for five minutes u 
The Scarlet Scourge closed the door 
slowly and carefully, and Peter Sat 
ley, standing there in the darkn¢ 
heat, heard the key turned in thé 
on the other side. 
He strained his 


ears to ca 
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sound from the office, but could hear 
nothing. He wanted to be sure that his 
unknown enemy was gone before he 
attempted to break out of the closet. 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then, from the distance, came cries and 
shrieks—calls for help! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A HOMICIDE CASE, 
ETER SATCHLEY heard the 
shrieks and cries, and they struck 
terror to his heart, but he could not 
determine from whence they came. 
They ceased almost immediately, and 
again there was deep silence. In the 
stuffy closet, Satchley felt the 4 ener 
tion streaming from his face and hands 
fought to get his breath, and tried t 
fear enough to make a 
determined attack upon the strong door 
that barred the way to fh eedom. 

He waited that at 
least ten minutes nae passed, for he 
still felt the Scarlet 
Scourge hrew his weight 
against the panels in front « Pf im. The 
door groaned and shi vered, 
give way either at lock ¢ 

Although handicapped 
space, 


‘ 
door 


conquer his 


1 
1, 
i 


menac 


1 


€ 
: and then he t 
f 


Satchley hurled 
repeatedly, 
around the Then 


door 


lock cracked. 
doubled his efforts. The 
trifle, and a final lunge cat 
wide oper 1. Satchley stagge 
office, for 


sed 


fighting 
hausted, and 
chair. 

He did 
Waiting onl 
most 1 
which Va 
the room. A 


breath, 


moment lat 
had been extinguished, the 
had been locked, and Peter 

was running down the corridor tow 
the elevators. 


He pressed rang the bell 
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furiously, maintained a _ continuous 
ringing of it until he saw that one of 
the elevators had started up. It seemed 
to him that it never had been ,so slow 
before, but, as a matter of fact, it was 
one of the express elevators and was 
making excellent speed. 

It stopped; the door was opened. 
Peter Satchley found himself looking 
into the face of old Frand. 

“Been robbed!” Satchley 
Get me down quick!” 

Frand already had started the eleva- 
tor downward, 

“Robbed, say?” he asked. 
Somebody dressed in a red 

with a red mask and gloves. 
Made me hand over ten thousand in 
cash. Anybody go out just now?” 

“No, sir. I’ve been sitting in front 
of the elevators,” the janitor replied. 
“It’s my night to be on duty, sir. No- 
— has gone out or come in for a 

le of hours or so. I’m quite sure 


gasped. 


you 


Yes, 


I tell you——’ 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” 
Frand went on. “There are a dozen 
ways to vet in and out of the building. 
There’s a side entrance and a rear en- 
and a man could get through a 
vindow and on to roof of the 
building the west.” 

They reached the lower floor, and 
Satchley darted through the lobby to 
the doorway. Far down the street two 
were talking together, the 
laughter of one of them ringing 
ut. Just young men on their way 
supposed. And around 

came a police ofncer. 
y shouted at him, and the 
atrolman hurried forward to the 

> of the building. 
of ten thousand in my 

a few minutes ago,” 
gasped. “Robber was dressed in scar- 
] red mask and gloves—used 
printed cards and never spoke a word. 
Locked me in closet; it took me some 


trance, 


the 


n 
1ans 


I edesti 
loud 


1Ou 


1 


home, Sat hley 


nearest corner 


Satchley 


et rc I e. 
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time to get out. This is Frand—jani- 
tor. Officer, I wish you’d stay here and 
grab anybody leaving the building. 
Frand knows all the regular tenants. 
I’ll go to the nearest police station and 
get a detective.” 

The officer nodded, and Satchley 
hurried out to the curb, Luck was with 
him, for an empty taxicab came 
around the corner, and the chauffeur 
answered his frantic signaling. An in- 
stant later Peter Satchley was on his 
way to the nearest police station. 

He told his story there in a few 
words. The captain in charge assigned 
two plain-clothes men to the case. 
They hurried back with Satchley in the 
taxicab, and I‘rand took them up in the 
elevator, while the patrolman remained 
on duty in the lobby. 

Again Peter Satchley told the story 
of what had happened to him. He 
showed the officers the cards that The 
Scarlet Scourge had left. 

“How does it happen that you had 
such an amount of money in your 
safe?” he was asked. 

“T always keep ten thousand there, 
in case I should need funds out of 
banking hours for the purchase of 
securities,’ Satchley explained quickly. 

“But how did the thief know that?” 

“That is what puzzles me,” Satchley 
declared. “Even my _— stenographer 
didn’t know it. I had the currency in 
a little package and kept it in the inner 
compartment of the safe. The thief 
knew of it; told me of it when I tried 
to evade him by saying that I didn’t 
have much cash on me,” 

“Well, who could have known about 
it?’ Satchley was asked. 

“Lorenzo 
offices in this building, knew of it, 
Satchley replied. “Formerly I was his 
partner, but we ended our friendship 
recently when I discovered that he was 
a crook, I 


with 


” 


Brayton, a broker 


He swindled me. I under- 
stand he has had trouble with others in 
this building.” 


“Think it was Brayton in the scarlet 
robe ?” 

“No, it was not. Brayton is a huge 
man, and this person was of medium 
size. Whether it was somebody Lray- 
ton sent, I do not know, of course.” 

“How did it happen you were in the 
office so late?” 

“I received a letter from a Mr. Mar- 
tin Cogblen, of Newark, a gentleman 
with whom I have business relations 
occasionally. He asked me to be in the 
office about ten o’clock, said that he 
would be in town and wanted to see 
me about something important. There 
is nothing unusual in that. I was here 
waiting for him.” : 

‘Any reason why this Cogblen should 
want to rob you?” 

“Heavens, no! We are on excellent 
terms, both in a business and a social 
way,” Satchley replied. “Mr. Cogblen 
isn’t that sort of man. He’s elderly, 
and he wouldn’t have nerve enough to 
do such a thing.” 

“But he didn’t show up?” 

“He did not,” Satchley admitted. 
Perhaps he missed his train. You can 
find out about that in the morning, of 
course.” 


““c 


funny,” one of the officers 
declared. “You sure nobody but Bray- 


ton knew about that ten thousand?” 


“ 


“Looks 


| know of nobody else who could 


have been aware of it,” Satchley said. 
“Brayton used to keep such a fund in 
his own safe, but he told me recently 
that he had transferred it to a hotel 
safe, where he could get it if he needed 
“Od 
“Well, 
officer replied. 


that was.a wise move,” 
“T think we’d better ge 
in touch with Brayton.” 

“But I’m not accusing him,” Sa 
said. 

“We'll just tell him that ther 
been a thief at work in the build 
and that perhaps he’d better com« 
Then 
That’s all we want.’ 


and look his office over. 
talk to him. 
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Brayton’s apartment was called, and 
the Japanese servant replied that Mr. 
Brayton was not there, that he had left 
soon after dinner and had said that he 
vas going to the office for a business 
conference. 

“He may be in his office now,” 
Satchley said. “It is on the floor below, 
almost directly beneath this one.” 

“We'll go there,” one of the officers 
declared. 

Satchley accompanied them, with the 
intention of remaining in the corridor 
until they had questioned Brayton, i 
should be in the office. 

They went down the stairs and along 
the hall, and came to Brayt 
There was no light in the front office, 
but the glare through the ground-glass 
‘doors showed that burning i 
the private office. 

Satchley hung 
officers walked int 
proached the door 
and knocked. There wa 
The was unlockec 
open. 
corridor, 


n’s s 


to the private room 


door 
Peter Satch 
heard 


there 
stant, and then an exclan 
prise. Satchley glanced 
door and saw the off 
the private office. He 
stopped just inside the doorv 
Brayton was in the desk 
head bowed forward upon 
which were sprawled on the desk 
fore One of I 
making a swift examination. 
“Dead!” he reported. 
“What!” 
“Dead,” 
through 
Here’s a job for the 
And so Detective 
found himself ordered 


him. the office 


1 


Satchley exclaimed. 


the officer 


replied. | 
the back as he sat at } 


- 
homici 


Office, and became firmly convinced that 


certain officers can “feel a crime 


coming.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

VIEW OF IT. 
AWNING and bewailing the for- 
tune that had pulled him out of 
bed within half an hour after he had 
managed to get to sleep, Detective Sam 
Haynes reached Brayton’s office to find 
Satchley and the two plain-clothes men 
sitting in the front room awaiting him. 
Frand had brought him up in the eleva- 
tor—a white-faced Frand who seemed 
to go to pieces in face of the 


tragedy. 


ONE 


examiner 


the medical er! 
entered 


asked as sou as he 
of the plain-clothes men 
is one of his assistants 

entered and made 
examination of the body. He 
at death had been almost in- 
and had resulted from a 
yound. Then he went 
his report to his superior, 

y was removed. 

Sam Haynes was left in 
walked 


+ 


operations. He 
ind the private office and 
inute investigation while the 
ned in the outer room 
desk chair, where Brayton 
was a-pool of blood. 
desk was an electri 
me ill men use, The 
was open, and 
> pay attered about 
One of the filing-case drawers 
been pulled out and dumped in a 
r, There were no signs of a life- 
ruggle. 
laynes grunted. “Murder 
ry without a doubt. And 
ing angles to the case, or 


’ 


k into the front office 


and sat down. Peter Satchley, his face 
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white, was sitting within four feet of 
him. Detective Sam Haynes regarded 
him carefully. 

® “T want to hear your story, Satch- 
ley,” he said. “There may be some 
connection between your experience and 
this matter, you see.” 

Satchley told it quickly—of receiving 
the letter, of the visit of The Scarlet 
Scourge, cashing the check, being 
locked in the closet, how he made his 
escape and gave the alarm. Haynes 
questioned him carefully, and then left 
the office for a time and had a short 
talk with old Frand, the janitor. 

When he returned and sat down 
again, there was a peculiar expression 
in Haynes’ face. 

“Nobody seems to have seen this 
Scarlet Scourge except you, Mr. 
Satchley,” he said. “It is peculiar how 
the thief knew about that ten thousand 
dollars in your safe. You are sure 
that Brayton was not The Scarlet 
Scourge ?” 

“J am certain of it. Brayton was a 
giant of a man, as you know, and the 
thief was only of medium size.” 

Haynes got up and went into the 
inner office again, and for a time he 
searched the papers on Brayton’s desk. 
When he returned he had two letters 
in his hand. 

“Here is a note from this Scarlet 
Scourge,” Haynes reported. “And 
here are some cards similar to the ones 
Satchley says The Scarlet Scourge left 
with him. Moreover, here is something 
interesting. It is a letter from Martin 
Cogblen.”’ 

“From Cogblen?” Satchley asked. 

“It tells Brayton to be in his office 
to-night at ten o’clock, and says that 
aman named John Gordon Wattler will 
call to see him about business. Know 
this Wattler?”’ 

“Never heard the name before.” 

“The letter also mentions a package 
that Wattler was sending, addressed to 
himself, in Brayton’s care, and says to 


hold it for Wattler’s arrival. Here is 
the wrapper of the package. Since it 
was in a corner, it must have been 
taken off to-night—after the regular 
visit of the floor janitor, in other words, 
Possibly it was removed after Brayton 
came to the office.” 

“But the package?” Satchley asked. 

“See that electric battery? The 
paper wrappings fit it and show that 
they were around it. The battery was 
in the package. But Brayton was not 
electrocuted; he was shot. That bat- 
tery might make a man uncomfortable, 
but it never would kill him.” 

“Then this Wattler ‘ 
began. 

“Tf Wattler visited Brayton, we want 
to talk to him,” Haynes declared, “and 
ask him several pointed questions. 
And we want to ascertain why Martin 
Cogblen wrote those letters, and why 
he didn’t visit your office, Satchley, as 
he said he would do. Were ‘you on 
good terms with Brayton?” 

“Not exactly,” Satchley said. “We 
were business associates, in a way, for 
years, but recently we parted company. 
[ did not admire his business methods. 
Not long ago he swindled me out of 
ten thousand dollars, and I told him 
that 1 was done with him.” 

“Um!” Haynes grunted. “You are 
frank, and that is a good thing. You 
were inclined to have revenge, weren't 
you?” 

“Naturally. But I wanted to hit him 
in the purse, not shoot him in the back.” 

“I’m not intimating that you shot 
him, Satchley. I’m merely gathering 
information,” Haynes told him. “Did 
you think Brayton was responsible for 
the robbery to-night?” 

“IT scarcely knew. Of 
looked peculiar, since he was the only 
person, so far as I knew, who was 
aware of the ten thousand dollars in 
my safe. It flashed through my mind 
that perhaps he had hired somebody to 
play the trick.” 


Satchley 


course it 
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Detective Sam Haynes went into the 
private office again, sat down at the 
desk before the telephone, and put in a 
call for Martin Cogblen at Newark, 
giving the operator his name and re- 
questing that the call be rushed. 

It was ten minutes before the tele- 
phone buzzer sounded, and Haynes 
spent that time pacing the floor of the 
office, evidently deep in thought. When 
the call came, he removed the receiver 
and put it to his left 

“Mr. Cogblen?’ he 

wae.” 

“This is Detective Sam Haynes, of 
the New York police department, 
speaking. I am in the office of Lo- 
renzo Brayton.” 

“Yes?” 

“I want to ask you a few questions, 
Mr. Cogblen. Did you intend coming 
to-night ©” 


over to the city 
blen replied. 


“Far from it,” Cog 
been confined to my home for three 
days with a terrible cold. It’s better 
doctor has ordered me to 
remainder of 


ear. 
asked. 


“T’ve 


now, but my 
remain indoors for the 
the week.” 

“Um!” 
you write a 
telling him you w 
his office at ten o’cl 

“I certainly did n 
ten a letter to Satch 
weeks.” 

“De you know a 


tler? 


Haynes grunted. “Didn't 
letter to Mr. Satchley 
ished to see him in 


vening 


man named 


heard the name,” 
What’s the trouble, 
Brayton received a 
porting to have come from 
that Mr. Wattler would 
night at his office on 
letter also mentioned a 
in care of Brayton for ‘ 
‘I don’t know anything 
Cogblen said. 
“The letter was written on one of 
your letterheads and inclosed in one of 


your envelopes.” 


“Signed by me?” 

“Signed on the typewriter, with 
some initials beneath the signature. 
Mr. Satchley also had a letter on one 
of your letterheads, saying that you 
wanted to see him to-night.” 

“I don’t know anything about that, 
either,’ Cogblen replied. “I didn’t 
write either of the letters. I wish you’d 
bring them over and let me see them.” 

“Tl send them over in the morning,” 
Haynes promised. “I guess that’s all 
[ care to ask you now, Mr. Cogblen.” 

“But what happened?” 

“Mr. Brayton has been found in his 
office, shot; he is dead,’ Haynes re- 

od heavens!” 

ll send the letters,” Haynes said, 
and rang off. 

The detective walked 
front office and looked at Peter 
ley again. 

“Cogblen is sick and in his home, and 
he says that he never wrote those let- 
ters or sent that package,” he reported. 
‘I'll investigate further, of course, but 
I am inclined now to believe 
Yo you know 


into the 


Satch- 


back 


that 
spoke the truth. 
ves would say at this jun 

declai 


t Lorenzo Brayton.” 


some 
They would 
shot him!” 

The Scarlet Scourge 
“Great heavens, man,” 
cried, “J tell you that I was robbed 
ten thousand dollars!” 
know that you 
thousand in the safe? I’m just 
you what some detectives woul 
Satchley that, 


“How do I 


They'd say 
irge existed ——”’ 

the cards that——” 
the letter printed 
but you might have arranged for 
Satchley. As I was saying, 
tives might think that you did 

visit from The Scarlet Scourge, that 


you thought Brayton had sent the fel- 


some 
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low to rob you, that you went imme- 
diately to Brayton’s office as soon as 
you got out of that closet, shot him, 
ransacked the desk and filing case for 
your ten thousand, then hurried back 
to your own office, or down in the ele- 
vator, and gave the alarm that you had 
been robbed.” 

“You’re insane, man!” 

“Oh, no—just speculating a_ bit,” 
Haynes answered. ‘Some detectives 
might say that there was no Scarlet 
Scourge except a myth of your own in- 
vention, that you had sent the letters, 
decoyed Brayton to his office, shot him, 
and then scattered those cards around. 
He swindled you out of ten thousand 
recently, you said.” 

“I—I never did it!” Satchley gasped. 
“You can’t hang this thing on me! I 
was robbed, I tell you! I—I can’t 
understand! I don’t know 

“That’s enough!” Haynes _ inter- 
rupted. “I’m not saying that you did 
it—I’m saying how it would look to 
some investigators. You'd better go on 
home, Satchley. I may want to see 
you to-morrow, of course.” 

“Pll be in my office at usual 
hour,” Satchley promised. “Great 
heavens, man, I didn’t have anything to 
do with this! [I tell you I was——” 

“That’s all right. If you were, we'll 
try to get your ten thousand back,” 
Haynes said. “Go on home, Satchley, 
and try to calm yourself.” 

Satchley went. Detective Haynes 
made a motion, and one of the plain- 
clothes men disappeared also. Whether 
he guessed it or not, Peter Satchley 
under surveillance. 


the 


was 


CHAPTER 

MR. RATHWA\ 
DETECTIN E SAM HAYNES dis- 
missed the other plain-clothes 

man after a time, and then locked the 
front door of Lorenzo Brayton’s office 
suite and went into the private room. 


XX. 


ASSISTS. 


Slowly and carefully he went over 
the room, inspecting the papers first 
that had been spilled from the filing 
case, and putting them back in their 
regular places, trying to ascertain 
whether any were missing. But the 
case had not been more than two-thirds 
filled, and he couldn’t determine this, 

He examined the safe again. He 
smoked as he worked, and now and 
then whistled beneath his breath. The 
inner compartment of the safe was 
open and empty, but it had not been 
forced open. Neither was the combi- 
nation damaged. In one corner was a 
fireproof filing case with an intricate 
lock, and this was unlocked and open 
an inch or so, but that, too, had not 
been forced. 

The contents had been taken from 
Brayton’s pockets. Haynes picked up 
the bunch of keys and soon discovered 
that those which unlocked the filing 
case and the inner compartment of the 
safe were on the ring. If the mur- 
derer had used those keys, he had taken 
them from the dead man’s pocket, un- 
locked the locks and then returned the 
keys. That did not seem probable. 

Then Haynes stood back by the door 
and regarded: the chair in which the 
dead body of Lorenzo Brayton had 
been found. Sitting in that chair, 
Brayton would have had his back to- 
ward the door that led to the front 
office. Also, a man standing in the 
door that opened into the corridor 
could have fired a shot that would have 
pierced Brayton’s back toward one side. 
If Brayton had been sitting at his desk 
when the shot was fired, as it appeared, 
the murderer could have been in either 
doorway. 

A silencer could have been used on 
the weapon, of course. But the guilty 
man must have been a cool one to have 
rifled the safe and filing cases after 
committing the crime. 

“T’ll bet that he never used Brayton’s 


keys,” Haynes mused. ‘He had keys, 
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and he knew the combination of the 
safe—unless it happened that Brayton 
had the safe open at the time. Well, 
the man had enemies enough.” 

Haynes remembered the attacks to 
which Brayton had been subjected 
immediately following the news that 
his rubber corporation was of no value, 
He knew about the bodyguards Bray- 
ton had hired, and had been inclined to 
smile at the idea at the time. 

“He might have been afraid of some- 
body in particular,” Haynes told him- 
self. “Heaven knows I'll be able to 
find suspects enough, but the process 
of elimination will cut out most of 
them.” 

He continued his investigation, re- 
ceived several newspaper men, and 
finally closed and locked the office and 
went to the elevator. He pressed the 
buzzer, and old Frand brought up the 
car. 

Haynes said nothing as he rode to the 
ground floor, but when it was reached, 
he engaged Frand in conversation. 

“Don’t let anybody fuss around that 
office,” Haynes instructed. “I'll be 
here before Brayton’s stenographer and 
office boy arrive in the morning.” 

“I—I understand, sir,’ old 
said. 


“What time did you take Brayton to 


Frand 


his office ?” 

“T didn’t take him up, sir. I came 
on duty at ten o’clock, exactly. The 
man who attends to the night elevator 
always comes on duty then, sir, and 
remains until six in the morning, and 
then has the following day off.” 

“I see. What time was it when Mr, 
Peter Satchley came into the building ?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I didn’t know 
that he was in the building until he rang 
for the elevator and I brought him 
down. He told me that he had been 
tobbed. He signaled a policeman, and 
the officer stood here in the lobby until 
Mr. Satchley returned from the station 
with two officers in plain clothes.” 


sEps 
h) 


“Who went in or came out?” 

“Nobody, sir, except a gentleman 
who has an office on the third floor. 
He came in about five minutes before 
Mr. Satchley rang for the elevator, 
sir.” 

“Stay long?” 

“Oh, no, sir. He just darted into his 
office, which is almost opposite ‘the 
elevator, sir. He told me to wait for 
him, and I did. He got some papers, 
hurried right out again, and I took him 
down and he went away. It was Mr. 
Jones, sir, the attorney.” 

“Nobody else came in or went out?” 

“Not through the lobby, sir; I would 
have seen them. I didn’t run the car 
down into the basement, and when it 
is hot like this and there is no work 
to be done, I sit on that stool before 
the elevator.” 

“Somebody might have come in or 
gone out while you were taking Jones 
up and bringing him down?” 

“Yes, sir. That would have been the 
only time. But it wasn’t more than 
five minutes, sir. The—the murderer 
might have come in then, of course, sir. 
And, of course, he could have left the 
building in some other way—over the 
next roof, for instance.” 

“T understand. Brayton had a lot 
of enemies, I guess.” 

“T don’t know about that, sir.” 

“He swindled some people, didn’t 
he?” 

“T—I think that he did, sir. He—he 
got all my savings,” old Frand said, 
tears in his voice. 

“How is that?” 

“He persuaded me to invest in that 
rubber concern, sir, and I put in all 
my savings. It was a big blow to me 
when J found that the scheme was no 
good and my money was gone. I’m an 
old man, sir, and what I’ll do when I[ 
can work no longer is more than I 
know.” 

Frand blinked his eyes rapidly to 
keep back the tears, but did not succeed 
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entirely. Detective Sam Haynes felt 
sudden animosity against the man who 
had been slain, but did not show it. 
Lorenzo Brayton might have been the 
greatest scoundrel on earth, but if he 
had been murdered it Sam 
Haynes’ duty to find the murderer and 
let him answer to the law. 

He considered Frand as he walked 
down the street. Frand had a motive, 
and he certainly had had an oppor- 
tunity to commit the murder. Had he 
been aware that Brayton was in his 
office, Frand could have gone up in 
the elevator, opened the corridor door 
with his janitor’s key, fired the shot, 
and simply returned to the elevator and 
the ground floor again. 

The morning newspapers carried 
stories of the tragedy, and there was 
considerable excitement in the building. 
Detective Sam Haynes had returned at 
an early hour, after dispatching two 
other detectives to work on the case, 
one to visit Martin Cogblen in Newark. 
When Brayton’s stenographer and office 
boy arrived, Haynes sent them away. 
He made another thorough examina- 
tion of the office, and then placed a 
man in uniform on duty there, to guard 
against anything being disturbed. 

The news of the tragedy flashed 
through the building at an early hour, 
those who had read of it telling others. 
The curious went to Brayton’s office, tc 
find that they could not get in, and that 
the officer there would not even let them 
loiter in the corridor. 

“Served him right!’ more than one 
person in the building said. 

But those most concerned were care- 
ful in their attitudes and statements. 
Madame Violette went about her apart- 
ment with a peculiar expression in her 
face. Despite the fact that she had 
thought she had lost faith in the crystal, 
she gazed into it again, but to no avail. 

Madame Moonshine remained in her 
private office for a time, and when she 
emerged into the salesroom, there were 


w79c 
Was 
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traces of tears on her cheeks and in 
her eyes. She forbade her saleswomen 
and models to speak of the tragedy in 
the shop during working hours, 

Brown, the haberdasher, went about 
his business as usual, except that there 
was a strained look in his face. He 
was cross with his clerks, too, and 
brusque in his dealings with customers, 
Madame Violette’s son appeared dis- 
traught and nervous, but he had been 
that since the day he had discovered 
that Brayton’s scheme was worthless 
and the funds intrusted to him gone 
forever, 

Detective Sam Haynes, _ going 
through Lorenzo Brayton’s papers, 
sought and found a list of those who 
had invested unwisely in the rubber 
He sat before the desk 
for some time, contemplating this list. 
There were more than fifteen hundred 
s the stock issue, but 
Haynes decided to eliminate at first all 
in other cities and in the rural 
li He knew that the news of 
the company’s failure had not traveled 
beyond the city. It had not been in 

rewspapers! in fact, only those in 
vicinity of the building were aware 


corporation. 


} “her + 
ubscribers to 


those 


aynes made a list of those names 
ch he was interested, and slipped 
it into one of his pockets. It was only 
one angle of the case, of course. There 
was a possibility that Brayton had been 
slain for revenge and that the murderer 
had robbed the safe; there also was the 
possibility that the crime was that of a 
professional criminal and for purposes 
of robbery only. The fact that the 
murderer must have had the combina- 
tion of the safe, and keys, gave color 
to the last hypothesis. 

Haynes believed in The Scarlet 
He knew that Satchley and 
Brayton had been associated, and he 
thought that somebody in the guise of 
The Scarlet Scourge had forced Bray- 
ton to write the check, and then had 


Scourge 
scourge. 
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demanded that Satchley cash it. If 
that were the case, The Scarlet 
Scourge undoubtedly had slain Bray- 
ton. 

The letters from Newark might have 
been decoys to get Brayton and Satch- 
ley in their offices at night. But who 
would have known so much of their 
affairs? Who would have known that 
Satchley kept ten thousand dollars in 
his safe? And the safe combina- 
tion? 

There was a possibility, of course, 
that the safe already was unlocked 
when the murderer appeared; Brayton 
might have been looking at some papers 
he had taken from it. The murderer 
might have used Brayton’s keys and re- 
turned them. Or possibly the strong 
box and the filing case were unlocked 
by Brayton, and the thief and murderer 
found everything ready for him. 

“A puzzling case,’ Detective Sam 
Haynes told himself. “Either there is 
something I’ve overlooked, or some- 
thing that hasn’t shown up yet; else it’s 
the job of an ordinary crook or some- 
body Brayton swindled.” 

About a quarter after nine o’clock the 
policeman ushered another man into the 
office. 

“Insists upon seeing you, Haynes,” 
the officer reported. “Says it is some- 
thing about this case.” 

“My name’s Rathway. I 
speak to alone,” the 


: ; 
declared. 


want to 
you newcomer 
remembered seeing him in 
He sent the policeman 
back to the corridor, and he and Rath- 


Haynes 


the building. 


sat down. 

“I’ve been posing as a manufac- 
urer’s agent, and have rented an office 
in this building,” Rathway said. “As 
a matter of fact, I’ve been keeping an 
I’m with the 


Way 


eye on Lorenzo Brayton. 

government.” : 
secret service?” Haynes asked. 
Yes. We've been on Brayton’s trail 

for some time. He was a mighty 


smooth operator; I’ll say that for him. 
We tried to get him in Chicago, where 
he was working with Peter Satchley, 
but we failed. Some time ago my chief 
assigned me to the case with orders to 
keep at it. Brayton was the sort of 
man to make a howl, and so we’ve been 
working in the dark, waiting until we 
had conclusive evidence before we 
made a move. I know a lot about the 
man and his dealings with other per- 
sons. Possibly I can help you.” 

“T'll be glad to have you,” Haynes 
said. “I’m not given to professional 
jealousy.” 

“You get all the credit,’ Rathway 
explained. “The government doesn’t 
appear in this officially, understand. 
Here is my badge—see? And kindly 
read this letter. If I work with you, 
you'll have to be governed by that let- 
ter, of course.” 

Detective Haynes read the letter at 
once. It was evident that Rathway had 
been carrying the document for some 
time; Haynes saw that it was dated 
almost three months before. The letter 
stated that the bearer, Morton 
way, had been assigned to a special in 
vestigation of a secret nature and asked 
all peace officers to aid him in any 
way possible. 

“Something that has to be kept 
quiet,” Rathway explained. “Other 
men in the service do not even know 
what I’ve been doing. I’ve shown you 
my credentials. Please don’t mention 
my standing to anybody else.” 

“All right,” Haynes said. 

“Tl help you all I can, of course— 
if I am able to help you. Having beet 
watching Brayton, I may know a few 
things. If any credit for good work 
comes out of this case you can have 
it. I'll not appear in this, of course.” 

“IT quite understand,’ Haynes re- 
plied. “I'll be glad if you can help me. 
Brayton was a scoundrel, I suppose, 
but if he was murdered , 


“Have to land his 


Rath- 


murderer—ex 
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actly,” Rathway said. “He probably 
escaped a term in Atlanta prison by 
being killed. I was about ready to 
close in on him. I had planned to look 
over his papers when he _ wasn’t 
around.” 

‘Well, you can look over them now.” 

“Do no good now,” Rathway de- 
clared. “Can’t indict a dead man and 
send him to jail. I may discover some- 
thing about certain other gentlemen, 
however.” 

“Peter Satchley, for instancer” 

“Exactly,” Rathway said. “Suppose 
you tell me, in a few words, what you 
have discovered. Then I'll know 
whether I have any information that 
will be of value to you.” 

Detective Sam Haynes complied, and 
after he had concluded Rathway got 
up and paced the floor. 

“Well,” he said finally, stopping be- 
fore Haynes, “I am inclined to think 
that there really was a Scarlet Scourge 
—probably somebody who wanted to 
square accounts with both Brayton and 
Satchley. They used to be partners, 
ind I suppose they have robbed many 
1 man and woman in different parts of 
the country.” 

“No doubt of that,’ Haynes said. 

“Those letters from Newark were 
decoys, to my way of thinking. They 
simply made it possible for The Scarlet 
Scourge to have both Brayton and 
Satchley in their offices at a late hour 
at night, when The Scarlet Scourge 
could do his work with the least possi- 
bility of being seen or interrupted.” 

“Exactly my idea.” 

“And the big question is, did The 
Scarlet Scourge do the murder? Bray- 
ton was found dead at his desk. The 
safe and file cases were open, you say. 
But the fact remains that Brayton 
wrote that check for ten thousand dol- 
Satchley declares it is Brayton’s 
writing and signature, and he ought to 
know. The check was dated yesterday. 
Seems to me that check was written 


laTS. 


last night, and that The Scarlet Scourge 
went from here directly to Satchley’s 
office and forced him to cash it.” 

“That’s the way it looks to me.” 

“And, so you say, Satchley says he 
heard shrieks when he was locked in 
the closet. That might mean that some- 
body came in here after The Scarlet 
Scourge left, and did the murder. Yet 
Brayton was found sitting at his desk, 
as though he had been shot in the back 
and had toppled forward. He wouldn't 
sit at his desk and yell. There were 
no signs of a fight?” 

“No,” Haynes answered. ‘There 
had been no struggle. It looks to me 
as though somebody had stepped to the 
door—either door—and had fired the 
shot.” 

“Thought about Satchley ?” 

“Yes,” Haynes replied. “I’ve ques- 
tioned Frand, the old janitor, about 
Satchley, too. I don’t think he did it.” 

“What is your idea?” 

“That The Scarlet Scourge did it— 
whoever The Scarlet Scourge may be,” 
Haynes answered. 

“But the cards! They tell the story,” 
Rathway objected. “The = Scarlet 
Scourge forced Brayton to write the 
check, made him grasp the handles of 
that battery so he would be held, and 
then rushed away. Brayton could have 
followed, dragging the battery with 
him, but we'll assume that he was 
afraid, since The Scarlet Scourge had 
warned him to keep quiet, and didn’t 
Jeave the office.” 

“All that is very well,” Haynes an- 
swered, “It is my theory, at this time, 
that Brayton neglected his instructions 
and shrieked for help. Those were the 
cries Satchley says that he heard. Ac- 
cording to Satchley, the cries ceased 
almost instantly.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you see? The Scarlet 
Scourge was still in the front office. He 
darted back and threatened Brayton, 
who ceased crying out for help. The 
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Scarlet Scourge forced him to sit down 
and disconnected the battery. Then— 
a shot ui 

“Why ?” 

“Because The Scarlet Scourge was in 
a hurry to make a get-away, and was 
afraid that Brayton would shout again 
the moment he was out of the room. 
So he shot Brayton in the back as the 
man sat at his desk.” 

“T believe you've hit it,’ 
said. 

“But the rifled safe and filing cases 
puzzle me,” Haynes admitted. “Those 
red printed cards say nothing about 
ordering Brayton to open the safe.” 

“T am assuming,” said Rathway, 
“that while waiting for the visitor he 
expected, Brayton was attending to 
some business. He had the safe open, 
and the filing case, also. The Scarlet 
Scourge, in addition to forcing Bray- 
ton to write the check, robbed the open 
safe and possibly ran through the 
drawer of the filing case looking for 
valuables or to get a certain document. 
He could do it easily enough while 
Brayton held to the handles of the bat- 
tery, and while the muzzle of a revolver 
was covering the victim.” 

“One thing is certain,’ Detective 
Sam Haynes declared. “When we find 
The Scarlet Scourge, we'll know a lot 
about this.” 

“When we find The Scarlet Scourge 
we'll have the murderer,” Rathway de- 
clared, 

“And where shall we find The Scar- 
let Scourge ?” 

“Among Brayton’s victims,” 
way replied. “Heaven knows 
have been enough of them!” 


Rathway 


Rath- 


there 


CHAPTER XXI. 
INNOCENT OR CLEVER, 
T a conference which Detective Sam 
Haynes held soon with his supe- 
tior, Morton Rathway was 
Rathway was particular about 


present. 
some 


things ; he was eager and willing to aid 
Haynes if it was in his power, but no- 
body was to know that he was doing 
so, or that he had been investigating 
Brayton’s activities. 

“Vou see, we’re not done,” 
plained. “There are other wolves 
besides Lrayton—a regular pack of 
them. If the news gets out that I have 
been trailing some of the 
other wolves will make tracks.” 

He winked at Haynes and the chief, 
and the chief grinned by way of reply. 

“T understand,” he said. 

“T am not to be mentioned at all,” 
Rathway went on. “The department 
fell down once because the investiga- 
tion was noised abroad. We don’t want 
to fail this time; we want to land the 
men who are robbing women and old 
janitors, and such people as that. No- 
body knows what I have been doing 
but my chief—not even my comrades 
in the service. And we don’t want 
them to know. Understand? We 
don’t want a leak.” 

“Nobody — shall 
promised, 

It was decided that Haynes was to 
care for the Brayton case without any 
other assistant than Rathway, unless he 
called for help. Rathway and Haynes 
journeyed back toward the scene of the 
crime, conversing steadily. 

“You go ahead on the lines we have 
laid down, Haynes,” Rathway said. 
“I’m known around there merely as a 
manufacturer’s agent who is opening 
an office in the building. Folks may 
talk before me when they wouldn’t be- 
If we meet we just barely 
know each other. I'll get out here, and 


you can go on alone; wouldn’t do for 
” 


he ex- 


Brayton, 


know,” the chief 


fore vou. 


us to be seen together right now. 

Rathway left the taxicab at the cor- 
ner, and Sam Haynes drove up to the 
building and got out. It was almost 
noon now, and the crowd of curious 
and morbid had thinned out. A uni- 
in the lobby by the 


formed officer was 
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cigar store to keep persons from gath- 
ering where they had no_ business. 
There were hundreds of persons in that 
big building who never had heard of 
3rayton, and they didn’t want to have 
their own affairs interrupted. 

Haynes turned into the haberdashery 
of George Brown and asked for the 
proprietor. Brown ushered him into 
the private office. The detective looked 
at the haberdasher narrowly. Brown 
seemed to be ill at ease. His face was 
pale, and there were dark hollows be- 
neath his eyes, and he seemed to be 
unduly nervous. 

“I’m investigating the Brayton mur- 
der,” Haynes said. “I suppose you’ve 
heard of it?” 

“Everybody has been ering: about 
it. I haven’t heard much else to-day,” 
Brown said. 

“T am interrogating the other tenants 
of the building. In a case such as this 
we gather all the information we can,” 
Haynes s said. “By putting little things 
together, sometimes we reach a big con- 
clusion and arrive at a big truth.” 

“T suppose so,” Brown conceded. 

“Any way in which you aid me?” 
Haynes wanted to know. 

“How in Heaven’s name 
help you solve a murder mystery 
Brown asked. 

“You knew Brayton, didn’t you? I 
thought perhaps you maj 
some stranger talking to him, or over- 
heard somebody quarreling him.” 

“T tried to handle him myself a few 


since 


can 


could I 


George 


have seen 


days as-you know 
you helped separate 
“You had been dis] 
investments he had m sg fi 
“IT was because 
robbed me of my saving 
torted. 
“When did you see 
“T don’t remember.” 
“Yesterday ?” 
“T’m not sure. 
Brown 


ago, 


sore 


busy yes- 


had 


I was very 


terday,” declared. “I 


something more important on my mind 
than watching Brayton.” 

“Business ?” 

sa es. 99 

“In a case like this there usually are 
many persons who might have had 
motive to commit the crime,” Haynes 
began. 

“Meaning that I am under suspicion 
because I was resentful toward him?” 

“In a way, yes. So I feel sure that 
you will answer my questions to have 
your name removed from the list of 
suspects.” 

“So it’s on the list, is it? 

“Naturally. You had trouble 
Brayton the other day.” 

“Well, ask your questions,” Brown 
said, Maybe I'll answer them, and 
maybe I'll not. I’m not used to being 
accused of murder; it’s a new experi- 
nce.” 

“I am not accusing you of murder,” 
told him. “I’m giving you the 

I shall give it to others—to 
show that you couldn’t have committed 
the crime. Do -you know anything 
about The Scarlet Scourge?” 

“ty og watched Brown’s fac 

as s he spo ke. But Brown betrayed 
emotion at mention of the 


” 


aynes 


chance—a 


care- 


Never heard ¢ of it!” he repl 
Vhat’s the joker 


“It isn’t a joke. 


Can you handle a 
ypewrite1 
a might carry 
ther, if that’s what 
write on one,” Brown ans\ 


it from one d 


you mean. 


rev¢ lver o1 


said Brown. 
epped across to a 
of his office. 


took 


up and 
corner 
open a drawer, 
and handed it to Haynes. 
glanced at it and smiled. 
ancient pattern; coated 


little table in one 
He pulled 

the weapon, 
The detective 
It was of an 
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with rust in places, its cylinder refused 
to revolve freely; it had not been used 
for some time. 

“Isn’t in very 
Brown apologized. 

“You don’t shoot very much?” 

“I don’t shoot at all,” Brown 
said. “I bought that thing when 
I opened the store, tossed it into that 
drawer a year or so ago, and it has 
been there ever since.” 

“What time did you leave your store 
last night?” Haynes asked. 

“About seven o’clock. I kept open 
until six—had a couple of customers 
after the clerks had gone. Then I at- 
tended to my books.” 

“And where did you go after you 
left the store?” 

“To dinner at the restaurant around 
the corner. The head waiter can tell 
you that.” 

“And what time did you leave the 
restaurant ?” 

“About eight o’clock, I guess. 
a good dinner, and I always 
slowly.” 

“An excellent habit,” Haynes com- 
mented, not without some sarcasm. 
“And then?” 


You 


good condition,” 


I had 
eat 


“I see. want me to show an 
alibi?” 

“It would be best,” Haynes said. 

“If you go after an alibi from 
everybody Brayton had swindled, you’ll 
have a lifetime job.” 

“I’m interested only in your alibi just 
now,” Haynes said. “If you don’: care 
to talk——” 

“Oh, I'll talk. Let me see. After 
leaving the restaurant I walked -about 
for a time to cool off. It was mighty 
hot yesterday, and I had been working 
hard, unpacking new stock and helping 
the trade after one of my 
clerks went home sick.” 


” 


Wait on 


“Where did you walk?” 
“Nowhere in particular.” 
“Meet anybody you knew? 


” 


“T don’t remember having done so,” 
said Brown. 

“Suppose you tell me, in your own 
words, where you were and what you 
were doing between eight o’clock and 
midnight last night,” Haynes requested. 

“T walked around—don’t knotV how 
long—up one street and down another.” 

“For four hours?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly what I 
did. I didn’t kill Brayton, at any rate.” 

“Tt will be to your interest to reply 
to my questions,’ Haynes warned him. 

“T can’t say any more.” 

“You mean that you will not?” 

“Have it your own way,” Brown told 
him. 

“Don’t you realize that this places 
you in a bad light?” the detective 
asked. “I know that it is a nuisance, 
submitting to an examination like this, 
but once I am satisfied, you will be let 
alone.” 

“T just walked around. I don’t re 
member stopping in at any place.” 

“Didn’t talk to anybody you knew ?” 

“Not a soul!” 

“In all those four hours?” 

“Not a soul!” Brown repeated. 

“Very well, Brown. Now let’s talk 
of something else. Have you heard 
anybody making threats against Lo- 
renzo Brayton?” 

“I heard Madame Moonshine say 
that she’d like to scratch his eyes out,” 
Brown replied, chuckling a bit. 

“T mean serious threats.” 

“Can’t remember any,” Brown said. 
“Everybody was talking wildly for a 
time.” 

“Whom do 
body ?’’ 

“The people he swindled. There are 
enough of them. I threatened him my- 
self, as you know. I wanted to beat 
him up.” 

“Yes, I saw that. 
your rage?” 

“Not altogether,” admitted. 
“It'd make any man sore to know that 


you mean by ‘every- 


Did you get over 


Brown 
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he had been swindled out of his bank 
roll.” 

“Ever go to dances, Brown?” 

‘What do you mean by that?” Brown 
asked suddenly, sitting up straight in 
his chair, his eyes flashing. 

“Nothing for you to storm about,” 
Haynes said. “I merely asked whether 
you ever went to dances.” 

“I—I went to the haberdashers’ ball 
the other night,” Brown admitted. 

“You go only now and then?” 

“Once a year—the haberdashers’ 
ball,” Brown declared. 

“You don’t frequent—er—masquer- 
ades ?” 

“No; I think they’re the limit. Why 
on earth do you ask me a fool question 


like that?” 

“I was wondering whether you'd 
ever worn a red masquerade cos- 
tume—a scarlet all-over gown.” 

“T’d look like a fool in anything like 
that,” Brown said. “I thought you 
were here to talk about Brayton’s mur- 
der.” 

“T am,” Haynes said. 

“T’d like to know what you’re driving 
at, asking me about going to dances!” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Detective 
Haynes declared. “Sure you can’t re- 
member where you were between eight 
and twelve?” 

“Just walking around.” 

“And you didn’t talk to anybody you 
knew ?” 

“No. Just wandered around and 
finally went home and to bed. My 
landlady was in the hall when I entered. 
I guess it was a few minutes before 
midnight.” 

“That’s all right,” Haynes said. “I 
easily can corroborate that statement by 
seeing your landlady. So you can't 
give me any information that will help 
me?” 

“T’m afraid not. My money’s gone 
—and now Brayton’s gone—and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Well, I needn’t bother 


you any 
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more just now,” Haynes told him. “If 
you hear or see anything let me know, 
please.” 

“Surely. Only I’d hate to see a man 
go to the electric chair for killing 
Brayton.” 

Brown accompanied Detective Sam 
Haynes as far as the front door of the 
shop, and as the detective started away 
he heard the haberdasher giving orders 
to one of his clerks. 

“Either innocent—or 
Haynes’ comment. 


clever,” was 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CAUGHT IN A LIE. 


[LJNDER ordinary circumstances, De- 

tective Sam Haynes was adept at 
reading men, but he was wise enough 
to know that a clever man who has 
committed a crime may exhibit great 
stupidity and give himself away or a 
stupid man may become almost brilliant 
under stress and exhibit cleverness no 
man thought he possessed. 

He had seen Brown long before, and 

had judged him to be an ordinary small 
business man who thought of nothing 
except increasing his trade, smoking a 
good cigar now and then, eventually 
marrying some nice home-loving girl 
and establishing himself in a small flat 
to grow old in peace. 
Now, however, he found _ that 
Brown’s disconcerted him a 
bit; he did not know how to judge the 
man. At times Brown had seemed 
frightened; at other times it was al- 
most as though he were having fun at 
the detective’s expense. 

But Haynes was in no hurry. He 
was making a reputation in the depart- 
ment because he did not jump to con- 
clusions readily. Haynes had decided 
to interrogate several suspects before 
he formed definite opinions regarding 
any one. His interview with Brown 
had netted him nothing except the sud- 
den betrayal of, interest on Brown’s 


attitude 
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part when Haynes had asked him 
whether he frequented dances. Haynes 
could not guess what that meant; he 
had merely been leading up to the men- 
tion of a masquerade custume. 

Now Haynes put thoughts of Brown 
out of his mind and turned into the 
main entrance of the building. He 
stopped at the cigar stand for a mo- 
ment and purchased some cigars, 
merely to overhear what some men 
there were saying regarding the mur- 
der of Lorenzo Brayton. Their con- 
jectures as to the guilty person failed 
to help Haynes; they were rehearsing 
what they had read in the newspapers 
and indulging in wild guesses. 

Then he saw Madame Violette’s son, 
George Gray. From Rathway, Haynes 
had learned what had happened to 
Gray in relation to Brayton, how the 
boy had invested the money he had been 
handling for his mother, how Brayton 
had played upon the youth’s ambition 
to be a financier. 

Haynes regarded Gray as a _ hot- 
headed youth prone to lose his temper 
under great provocation, a boy of the 
age when things look doubly serious 
and when revenge is considered manly. 
Gray was on the list of suspects, and 
Haynes stepped out from the cigar 
counter to stop and question him. 

The boy caught sight of him at the 
same instant, hesitated, stopped, and 
fnally turned as though to go back up 
the stairs, down which he had just 
come. Haynes darted forward rapidly, 
yet so as not to attract attention. 

“Gray!” he commanded. 

The boy turned, gulping in an effort 
to regain his composure and appear 
normal. He even tried to smile, but it 
Was a sickly effort. 

“Sirr” he asked. 

“I wish to speak to you. You know 
me, don’t you?” 


“N-no, sir. 


“Then why did you 


attempt to 


dodge me just now?’ Haynes de- 
manded. 

“I—J know who you are, sir, but I 
don’t really know you—to speak to. 
And I wasn’t trying to dodge.” 

“Tt looked like it. Where can we go 
to talk?” 

“J—I'm in a hurry.” 

“I’m afraid I shall have to insist, 
Gray. Step aside, here.” 

Haynes led the way around the side 
of the stairs, where there were a 
couple of chairs the janitor had neg- 
lected to carry into the basement. 
They sat down where they could talk 
without being overheard by anybody in 
the lobby. George Gray appeared half 
frightened, he seemed to be fighting to 
control fear. Haynes regarded him 
carefully as he spoke. 

“You know what happened to Lo- 
renzo Brayton, of course?” 

“Yes.” 

“We are looking for his murderer,” 
Haynes said. “So we are asking ques- 
tions of everybody who knew him.” 

“TI—I see.” 

“We are investigating every person 
who has had trouble with him in the 
recent past. It will be a very simple 
matter for every innocent person to 
clear himself.” 

“But why—why talk to me?” 
asked. 

“Didn’t you have trouble with Bray- 
ton?” 

“He robbed me. He lied to me and 
got me to invest my mother’s money in 
one of his schemes, and it was nothing 
but a swindle! I told him it was, and 
he couldn’t deny it. I had learned the 
facts.” 

“How?” 

“T—I promised I’d not tell.” 

“But Brayton’s murder changes all 
that,’”’ Haynes persisted. “Your prom- 
ise won’t hold now. And it shouldn't 
cause anybody annoyance, _ either. 
You'd better tell me, my boy.” 

“Satchley put me wise. He showed 


Gray 
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me the report a commercial agency had 
made. Satchley used to be Brayton’s 
partner, but they split because Brayton 
was crooked,” 

“For your own information and for 
future reference, in case you should 
want to invest again, Satchley is every 
bit as crooked,’ Haynes told him. 
“Why did Satchley tell you about the 
swindle ?” 

“He didn’t want 
money.” 

“But you already had lost it.” 

“Then I—I don’t know. He was just 
sore at Brayton, I guess, and wanted 
to cause him trouble.” 

“Do you suppose Satchley thought 
you'd take revenge on Brayton?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Isn't it possible that Satchley didn’t 
have courage himself, and hoped to set 
you on the man he hated?” 

“He—he might have planned that,” 
Gray said. 

“What did you do when next you 
saw Brayton?” 

“It—it was at home,” the boy said, 
licking at his dry lips and glancing 
around wildly. ‘I knew—and I was 
afraid to tell my mother. I was in my 
room, and Brayton and my mother 
were in the parlor. He—he was mak- 
ing love to her and f 

The boy stopped, and Haynes sensed 
the shame he felt at telling of his 
mother’s foolishness. 

“Go on,” the detective said softly. 

“‘He—he told her that the investment 
was all right, and that he would marry 
her as soon as the big deal was com- 
pleted. I was just ready to jump into 
the other room and tell—because I 
knew that he was lying. It wasn’t only 
about the investment—he was _ lying 
about marrying her. I knew he was 
just—just making love to her to get her 
money.” 

“Well ?” 
hesitated. 

“But before I could get through the 


me to lose my 


Haynes asked, as the boy 


‘ 
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door, Madame Moonshine came in 
from the beauty parlor—I mean she 
came into the room where my mother 
and Brayton were. She had been lis- 
tening—and a few hours before Bray- 
ton had promised to marry her—had 
talked to her just as he had been talk- 
ing to mother.” 

“T understand.” 

“They cornered him, of course. He 
said that he had been unable to decide 
between them; but that they should not 
worry about their money, since it was 
all right. I knew better than that, so 
I sprang into the room and told him 
that he lied. I—I had a gun.” 

“You shot?” 

“No. My mother stopped me just in 
time and took the gun away. Brayton 
left, and my mother sent me back into 
my room.” 

“See Brayton after that?” 

“Almost every day,” the boy ad- 
mitted. ‘‘I—I—well, you can imagine 
how I felt. He had ruined us, and was 
unconcerned about it. You see, we 
couldn’t touch him in court.” 

“T understand. Undoubtedly Bray- 
ton was a scoundrel. But we have to 
let the law deal with his murderer, for 
all that. Anything else to tell me?” 

“About—what ?” 

“About you and Brayton,’ Haynes 
said. “You must realize that you are 
under suspicion to a certain extent.” 

“T didn’t kill him.” 

“Where were you last night?” 

“T didn’t kill him, I tell you! 
didn’t!” 

“Hush! Do you want to attract the 
attention of everybody in the lobby? li 
you didn’t kill him, you can clear your- 
self easily enough, young man. You 
must be able to give me an alibi. Sup- 
pose that you begin with eight o'clock 
last night and tell me where you were 
between eight and midnight.” 

“Well,” the boy replied, 
away from Haynes and toward the en- 
trance of the building, “I—I went to 


glancing 
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the cigar store down on the corner 
about eight, I think. I got some ciga- 
rettes, and I was talking to the clerk 
there for a few minutes.” 

“All right; that’s the stuff. I can 
check up statements like that in a hurry 
and clear you of all suspicion,” Haynes 
told him. ‘What else did you dor” 

“I—I walked around a bit.” 

“Where r’ 

“No place in particular,” the boy 
said. “I just went up the street a few 
blocks, and dropped into a picture 
show.” 

“See anybody you knew there?’ 

“No. But I can tell you what the 


oy 


show was. 

“Never mind that. You might have 
seen it during the afternoon; don’t you 
understand? How long were you in 
the theater ?” 

“About an hour and a half, I guess.” 

“Then you left it ralf past 
nine?” 

“Or a quarter of ten.” 

“And then did you dor” 
Haynes demanded. “Think well, now 
—and tell me everything, every little 
detail.” 

“IT came back down the 
ward home.” 

“Straight home ?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t get 
almost midnight.” 

“Um! Where were you between a 
quarter to ten and midnight?” 

The boy appeared to be more fright- 
ened now. He refused to meet the de- 
tective’s eyes, 

“I—I just 
hot, and | was worried about our 
ness—didn’t want to go to bed.” 

“Meet anybody y—ta 
anybody rf” : , 


"Ves, 


about 


what 


street to- 


home until 


- 
walked around. 


I—I met Ger rge 


around for about a 
s—just walked around 


and talked. Brown was worried about 
business, too; Brayton had got his 
money.” 

“IT know. What did you talk about?” 

“N-nothing special.” 

Detective Sam Haynes was doing 
some rapid thinking. Brown had de- 
clared that he had seen nobody he 
knew, had talked to no one. Either 
Brown had lied, or else Gray was lying 
now. 

Was it possible that Brown and 
Gray, two of the broker’s victims, had 
consummated the murder of Brayton 
between them? Had one acted as The 
Scarlet Scourge, and the other done 
the murder after The Scarlet Scourge 
had left Brayton’s office, while The 
Scarlet Scourge was forcing Satchley 
to cash the check? It was possible, of 
course. It was even possible that 
Satchley was in league with them, that 
the check story was a myth. 

Haynes was inclined to discredit the 
idea that Satchley had had anything to 
do with it. The thought remained with 
him, however, that Brown and the boy 
might have planned and executed the 
murder, or that their first intention was 
to get the money back, and one had 
done the murder in the heat of passion, 
seeing before him the man who had 
swindled him. 

“Come with me, Gray!” Haynes said 
suddenly. 

“You—you mean to arrest me?” 

“T am not arresting you. Just come 
with me. I want to prove your story.” 

“Oh!” The boy got up and walked 
at Haynes’ side, and the detective led 
him straight into the establishment of 
Brown. The haberdasher alone 
behind one of the counters. 

“Brown,” Haynes said, “I’ve been 
talking to this boy about the Brayton 
He seems to have a pretty 
good alibi. He says that between a 
quarter of ten and midnight he was 
walking around the streets with you, 
talking to you. That correct?” 


was 


business. 
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Brown blinked his eyes rapidly. 

“Tt is,” he said finally. 

“A short time ago you told me that 
you were pacing the pavements at that 
time, but that you neither saw nor 
talked to anybody you knew. How 
about it?” 

“Isn’ that peculiar?” Brown 
“T forgot all about George.” 


said. 


XXIII. 


ARRESTS. 


CHAPTER 

TWO 

ROWN’S smile disarmed Detective 

Sam Haynes for an instant. It 

seemed to be innocent, free of guile, yet 

Haynes felt that it not. He 

stepped closer to the counter and spoke 

in a lower tone, not wishing anybody 
to overhear. 

“Perhaps you have the idea that it 
is funny to treat an officer this way,” 
Haynes said. “Let me give you a little 
thought for you to roll around in your 
mind for a few minutes. There are 
many detectives, good men, too, who 
would arrest you and young Gray this 
minute and have you locked up until 
you could tell the truth—the whole 
truth. You are in a bad position and 
do not realize it.” 

“Didn’t mean to offend,” Brown said. 

“Do you realize that you are under 
suspicion in regard to the murder of 
Lorenzo Brayton? Do you know that 
a man found guilty of murder is likely 
to die in the electric chair?” 

His last statement seemed to strike 
terror suddenly to the heart of George 
Gray. Madame Violette’s son pressed 
close against the detective and looked 
up at him from bulging eyes set in a 
face dead-white. 

“T didn’t have anything to do with 
it,” he gasped. “I told you the truth. 
[ was walking around with Brown——” 

“And Brown told me earlier in the 
day that he was walking by himself and 
did not see or speak to anybody he 
knew. How do I that he isn’t 


was 


know 


lying now to shield you? Or possibly 
he was lying in the first place to shield 
himself. Brown, you'd better talk, 
What were you and this boy so inter- 
ested in that you had to discuss it for 
four hours on the street?” 

“We were just companions in mis- 
ery,’ Brown declared. “We were talk- 
ing about the money we had lost, talk- 
ing about the good luck other people 
have “4 

“That’s' it!” the boy declared. “We 
just walked around and talked abou 
things.” 

“Suppose the two of you do some 
hard thinking now. In all that time, 
did you two see anybody else you 
knew, talk to them?” 

“I’m quite sure not,” 
clared. 

“N-no—we didn’t,” the boy added. 

“Then you have nothing to establish 
an alibi. It begins to look bad for you,” 
Haynes declared. 

“But such an 
Brown declared. 
to shoot Lorenzo 
fixed it so I would have had 
alibi. I'll bet there were five thousand 
men walking around the streets la 
night because of the heat who couldn't 
tell you to-day just where they had 
been, whom they had seen, and what 
they had said, if anything.” 

“Very plausible, and I do not doubt 
it,” Haynes told him; “but I am inter- 
ested only in you and George Gray at 
this moment. However,. I'll consider 
the matter later. But after this, 
Brown, you’d better remember every- 
thing unless you want to get into trou- 
ble. Either you purposely did not 
me to know that you had been talkin 
to this boy, or you were deliberatel) 
ignoring the questions of an officer 
Either attitude may cause you seri 
trouble. Think it over. You are quite 
sure that between eight and midnight 
you were walking around with Gray, 
loitering, talking about ordinary things 


Brown de- 


idea is ridiculous,” 
“Tf I had been going 

Brayton, I’d_ have 
a dandy 
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—and that you didn’t see or talk to any- 
body you knew?” 

“You've got it correct this time,” 
Brown declared. ‘I’m sure that’s all 
we did. We just bummed around and 
talked—didn’t see anybody we knew.” 

Brown excused himself suddenly and 
stepped to the other end of the counter. 
A middle-aged woman had entered 
from the street and was standing there. 
Haynes and George Gray were shielded 
from her sight by a show case packed 
with cravats. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Murphy,” they 
heard Brown say. 

“T’d like a pair of number-ten socks 
—plain black, and cheap,” the woman 
replied. ‘‘They’re for my man of all 
work. You know the kind he generally 
gets?” 

Brown did. 
wrapped them up, and Mrs. 
handed him the exact change. Then 
she leaned across the coi and 
though she spoke rapidly and in a low 
tone, and though Brown evidently was 
trying to signal her to be careful, she 
did not catch the signal. Detective Sam 
Haynes could make out her w« 
easily. 

“It’s—terrible! What shall we do, 
Mr. Brown? Why didn’t you stay at 
the house later last night? | 


He got the socks and 
Murphy 


nter, 


rds 


I told you 
when Mr. Raoul left at nine that you 
should remain until we knew for cer- 
tain,” 

“But, Mrs. Murphy ——” 


gan, his 


Brown be- 
face flushing. 

And now—now I don’t what 
to think, This—this crime has shaken 
me. Oh, I pray, Mr. Brown, 
everything will be all right—that we'll 
come out of it all right.” 

She dabbed at her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief and walked rapidly to the 
front door, while Brown began putting 
socks back in a box, try 
and recover his composure. 

Detective Sam Haynes’ face had a 


r know 


that 


ing to gain time 


determined look in it now. He grasped 
George Gray by the arm. 

“Who was that woman?” 
manded. 

“She—she’s Mrs. Mary Murphy— 
runs a boarding house a couple of 
blocks down the street. My mother 
and I used to board with her until about 
a year ago.” 

“And so you were at her house last 
night between eight and twelve, were 
And you told me Just come 
with me, young man!” 

Haynes grasped Gray more firmly 
and led him around the show case and 
up to the counter behind which Brown 
was standing. 

“So you lied to me again!” he ac- 
cused Brown. “You just told me that 
you and Gray didn’t see anybody you 
knew between eight and twelve, and 
now this woman speaks of you being 
at her house, of Gray leaving about 
nine and of you remaining for a time 
longer. What have you to say for 

irself, Brown?” 

Brown’s face had gone white now, 
breathing rapidly. He 
looked Haynes straight in the eyes, and 
then out toward the street. Two or 
three times he seemed on the verge of 
speech but checked himself. Finally 
he gulped out the words: 


he de- 


vou? 
you! 


Was 


— 
and ne 


“T—I haven’t anything more to say 

st now, Officer, except that I didn’t 
kill Brayton.” 

“Naturally the murderer would say 
hat,” Haynes retorted. “And do you 


ball 
to know who did?” 


Tt tT 
hay pen 
Brown hesitated and looked 


uncom- 
after a 


“nT 


fortable. No,” 
time. 


he answered, 
“It took you a long time to say it, 
Haynes declared. ‘So you were at 
Mrs. Murphy’s house at nine, and this 
young man left about that time and 
you stayed on? Both of you seem to 
have a few hours to account for, it 


9 


seems to me. 
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“J—I have nothing more to say,” 
Brown gasped. 

“Have you?” Haynes demanded, 
whirling upon George Gray suddenly. 

“N-no, sir,” the boy replied. 

Detective Sam Haynes was just in 
time to catch a signal passing between 
them. 

He glanced toward the lobby of the 
building and saw a uniformed officer 
there. Haynes beckoned, and the of- 
ficer hurried inside. 

“Take in these two men,’ Haynes 
ordered. “Suspected of murder in the 
first degree. Be quiet about it. They 
are to see nobody until I report. You 
understand ?” 

“IT getcha!” the officer said. 

There was the sudden clinking of 
handcuffs being withdrawn from the 
policeman’s pocket. 

“T—]——” George Gray began, in 
sudden fear, 

“Shut up, you young fool!” Brown 
said. 

The eyes of the two men met and 
seemed to clash, and then George Gray 
subsided and held out his hands, look- 
ing away as he did so, the tears start- 
ing from his eyes. Brown was cooler. 
He called to his head clerk. 

“T’ve been pinched,” he explained, 
“just because I saw fit not to talk my 
head off to an officer. Take charge of 
things until I get back, will you? Be 
sure that you have that new shipment 
of shirts unpacked this afternoon and 
put on display, and move that odd lot 
of socks if you can.” 

“yes, sit." 

“If I’m not back by to-morrow noon, 
pay the bills you’ll find on the left end 
of my desk, and collect those on the 
right.” 

"©es, Sif.” 

“Have the front 
this afternoon, too. 
growing lazy lately.” 

“T'll see to it, sir.” 

The clerk glared at Detective Sam 


windows washed 
That boy has been 


Haynes and the policeman and retired, 
3rown whirled around and_ stepped 
from behind the counter. He, too, held 
out his wrists. 

“Let’s make the trip in a taxi,” he 
said. “I'll pay the bill, if it is neces- 
sary.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
RED INK. 

S soon as Brown had been hand- 

cuffed, Haynes signed to the 
policeman to take his prisoners away, 
and then darted out the door and began 
following Mary Murphy. 

He caught sight of her almost imme- 
diately, for she had stopped at a gro- 
cery store a few doors down the street, 
and now was walking on toward her 
establishment. Haynes shadowed her 
from a short distance, watching closely 
to see whether she spoke to anybody. 

But it appeared that Mrs. Murphy 
had completed her regular morning 
shopping tour. She waddled down the 
street and finally turned in at her own 
door. Haynes walked past the house 
to the corner, and then retraced his 
steps. He wanted to give Mrs. Murphy 
time to get settled at home before he 
interviewed her. 

He walked up the steps and pulled 
at the bell. A girl answered his ring, 
and ushered him into a tiny parlor in 
the front of the house. Haynes 
waited no longer than two minutes 
before Mrs. Murphy entered the room 
and walked across to him. The look 
on her face was that of a landlady 
about to interview a possible boarder. 

“I’m Detective Haynes, police de- 
partment !” 

Haynes made the statement bluntly. 
He was adept at reading human beings, 
and he judged that the best way to 
attack Mrs. Murphy. The landlady’s 
face expressed surprise and a little fear, 
and then she motioned for Haynes to 
be seated again, and sat down on an- 
other chair not far from him. 
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“You wished to see me about some- 
thing?” she asked. 

“Yes, I suppose that you have heard 
of the murder of Lorenzo Brayton, the 
broker ?” 

“I read about it in the paper this 
morning,” Mrs. Murphy replied. “I 
did not know the man personally, but I 
have heard him spoken of many times.” 

“May I ask by whom?” 

“My friend, Madame Violette, knew 
him well and believed him to be a splen- 
did gentleman until recently, when she 
discovered that he was a_ swindler. 
And one of my girl boarders works for 
Madame Violette and has acted as 
manicure for Mr. Brayton.” 

“I am = investigating the 
Haynes said. 

“But why come to me?” 

“My dear madam, in such a case we 
gather all sorts of information, most 
of which proves to be of no value. We 
go from one person to another, always 
hoping to get that elusive bit of infor- 
mation that will point the way to the 
guilty person.” 

“T understand.” 

“We have several persons under 
suspicion, naturally—notably some who 
have had business trouble with Mr. 
Brayton, We seek to find where those 
persons were at the hour of the crime 
and so establish the innocence of those 
who are innocent.” 

“Oh, yes—I quite understand.” 

“So I’d like to ask you a few 
tions, principally about Geor 
and Madame Violette’s son, 
Raoul, but whose real name 
Gray.” 


crime,” 


ques- 


ge Brown 
k 


cnown as 
is George 
“I—T'll be glad to answer any ques- 
tions I can.” 

“I am trying to establish where those 
two gentlemerr were last night between 
eight and twelve o’clock. I supposed 
you might know them and could help 
me.” 

“Indeed I know them. 
board with me. And I 


{i 


Both used to 
think that I 
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can help a little,’ Mrs. Murphy re- 
plied. “Mr. Brown and George Gray 
came to my house last night about a 
quarter of nine o’clock.” 

‘And how long did they remain?” 

“George Gray went away in about 
fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

“And Mr. Brown stayed on?r” 

“Mr. Brown remained about half an 
hour longer; I think he left about nine- 
thirty,” Mrs. Murphy answered. 

“Just a friendly call, then?” 

“Y-yes, that was it.” 

“Please be frank with me, Mrs. 
Murphy,” Detective Haynes said. “It 
will prove better for all concerned.” 

“I’m sure I] don’t know what 
mean.” 

“You saw Mr. Brown this morning. 
I was standing a few feet away behind 
a show case and heard your conversa- 
tion with him. You were distraught 
about something. You asked him why 
he didn’t stay at your house later last 
night—said he should have stayed until 
he knew for certain! Knew what for 
certain, Mrs. Murphy? And what did 
you telling him that 


prayed everything would be all right” 
torwal 1 1 
I VaTQ a i 


” 


you 


mean by 
Haynes bent he asked th 


ques ic ns, his 


the landlady, watching her carefully, 
watching every expression of her face, 
trying to understand the workings of 
her mind. 

Plainly she was 


eyes searching those of 


for a 
bewil- 


disconcerted 
moment. She looked puzzled 
dered, a little afraid. 
“I—JI don’t understand,” she gasped. 
J please. 
Why did Brown and Gray come here 
1 | 


last night? W 


ust answer my questions, 
hat did you and Brown 
talk about after the boy left your 
house? And what did you mean by 
those statements to Brown in his store 
a short time as 

Mrs. Mary Murphy had regained her 
composure now. It was not difficult 
for her to do. She always had fought 
the world, and she had been running a 


ago: 
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New York boarding house for years ; it 
took a great deal to disconcert her for 
more than an instant. 

“That just goes to show,” she re- 
plied, laughing a bit, “what importance 
can be attached to common language 
I'll be glad to explain what I meant.” 

“Well?” 

“But I rely upon you as a gentleman 
to keep silent about what I say, of 
course, if it proves to have no connec- 
tion with your investigation.” 

“You may rely upon me.” 

“One of my boarders is a young lady 
named Margaret Dranger,” Mrs. Mur- 
phy said. “She came to us recently 
from Chicago. I knew her years ago; 
! worked for her father once, in fact. 
He formerly was in good circum- 
stances, but he failed in business and 
the girl had to go to work. She came 
to me here, and I sent her to Madame 
Violette, where she got a job.” 

“Very well.” 

“She is an excellent girl—attractive 
and sensible both, something you don’t 
find every day. Madame Violette as- 
sures me that she is a treasure. And 
she is an excellent stenographer as well 
as a manicure.” 

“Stenographer ?” 

“Yes; she worked for her father 
once, and then in a railway office in 
Chicago. But she was tired of that 
work and wanted a beauty-parlor job 
instead. So she went to Madame Vio- 
lette.” 

“But—about Brown?” 

“T am coming to that,” said Mrs. 
Murphy. “The afternoon before the 
haberdashers’ annual ball, Mr. Brown 
went into Madame Violette’s place to 
be manicured. Margaret waited on 
him, and he seemed to take an instant 
liking to her. They had a talk, and 
he asked her to go to the ball with 
him. She agreed.” 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Brown fell in love with her 
instantly. He had been so busy build- 


ing up his business that he had paid 
no attention to girls. It was quite a 
romance, and I wished to see it go 
through to the end. I know that Mr, 
Brown is a sensible, hard-working man 
sure to make his way in the world, and 
I loved Margaret and wanted to see 
her settled and happy.” 

“T understand.” 

“Then came this Brayton crash, and 
Mr. Brown lost all his money. He 
knew that he would have to start at 
the bottom again. I tried to tell him 
that it would make no difference to 
Margaret—wanted him to ask her to 
marry him. He was a bit timid about 
it. Yesterday evening, at closing time, 
he met her in the lobby of the build- 
ing, took her into his office, and asked 
cer.” 

“And what was her answer ?” 
asked. 

“He didn’t get a definite answer. 
She told him that she admired him and 
would think it over. She said for him 
to call later in the evening for his 
answer.” 

“And he brought young Gray with 
him on such an occasion!” 

“That was really funny. 
Gray met him on the street and just 
hung on to him. So they came here 
together. But Margaret was not here, 
and soon Gray guessed there was some- 
thing in the air and that Brown was 
waiting for the girl, so he left. Then 
Brown talked to me, and said that he 
was afraid Margaret would not take 
him because he had been such a fool 
as to let himself be swindled.” 

“Where was the girl?” 

“She had gone out walking, to think 
it over. Brown waited here until about 
nine-thirty, and then insisted upon 
going. He said that he was sure she 
would not take him, and was staying 
away until he had gone home, and he 
blamed it all on Brayton. He was most 
miserable.” 

“And that was what you meant by 


, 


Haynes 


George 
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saying you wished he had waited until 
he was certain, and that you hoped it 
would be all right ?” 

“Yes, that is what I meant.” 

“And so he went away from here 
about nine-thirty, cursing the name of 
Lorenzo Brayton?” 

“J am afraid that he did. 
way, what time was Mr. 
killed ?” 

“A few minutes after ten o’clock,” 
Haynes said, watching her closely. “So 
Brown could have done it, couldn’t 
he?” 

Mrs. Murphy’s face went white in- 
stantly and she almost sprang from her 
chair. 

“Then you have made me say some- 
thing that may condemn him!” she 
cried. “Oh, he didn’t do it! George 
Brown couldn’t have done it!” 

“That is to be determined,” Haynes 
said gravely. “The story he told me 
to-day was full of holes. And George 
Gray’s story was no better. Gray de- 
clared that he was with Brown until 
midnight, that they walked around the 
streets and talked.” 

“There is some terrible mistake!” 

“Let us hope so, Mrs. Murphy. I'd 
a lot rather find out in the end that 
Brown didn’t do it. And this Miss 
Dranger—do you think she means to 
marry Brown?” 

“I do not know. I didn’t get a 
chance to speak to her this morning. 
She got up late and had to hurry 
through her breakfast and go to work.” 

low late did she remain out last 
night, Mrs. Murphy?” 

“It was after eleven when she got 
in, but I don’t think she met Mr. 
Brown.” 

“May I see her room?” 

“Margaret’s? Why?” 


By the 
Brayton 


“T often can read a person’s char- 
acter by her home,’ Haynes said. 
“Possibly I can get an idea of what 
sort of influence she may have had on 
Brown. It might help to show that he 
wouldn’t think of murder when there 
was a chance of winning such a girl.” 

“You just come with me,” Mrs 
Murphy said. “Margaret’s room is the 
best kept in the house. She’d not be 
ashamed to have you see it.” 

A moment later he stood inside the 
room. It was, as the landlady had said, 
well kept. It had a cheerful appear- 
ance. ‘The toilet articles on the dress- 
ing table were orderly. Nothing was 
scattered about the floor. 

Haynes walked across it and turned 
to look it over carefully, while Mrs. 
Murphy remained at the hall door. 

“That’s her typewriter,” the landlady 
said. “She brought it with her. Later 
she may do some stenographic work 
here at home and make extra money. 
She hopes to meet some business men 
at Madame Violette’s and get their 
work,” 

Haynes lifted the cover of the type- 
writer. 

“Seems to be a good machine,” he 
said. 

He bent lower and inspected it. An 
ordinary black ribbon was on _ the 
spools. Detective Sam Haynes rubbed 
the tips of two fingers over the keys, 
which were not newly cleaned. He 
glanced at his fingertips afterward and 
almost gasped. Again he bent over the 
machine and inspected it, paying special 
attention to the keys. 

There could be no denying it—some 
of the letters were rimmed with red 
ink. Though there was a black ribbon 
on the machine now, there had been a 
red ribbon used recently! 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, May 18th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is issued 


every week, you will 


not have to wait 


long for the 


final chapters of this serial. 
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HE Hookha had landed her 
passengers, mails, and specie, 
and was settling down against 
the dock wall when I reached 
her. Cunningham, the chief officer, 
greeted me with loud cries of welcome, 
and we lunched at a table in one cor- 
ner of the big, sounding saloon, waited 
on by a steward who evidently was 
anxious to get ashore to see his girl. 
But Cunningham would see that he got 
his leave at the appointed time; and, 
meanwhile, there were matters needing 
attention, relative to stores and cargo 
and such oddments as the merchant 
service interests itself in. 

“Not that there’ll be anything done 
about this yet awhile,” he said. ‘Come 
along to my room. I’ve got a few 
cigars—and things.” 

We sampled the “things” first. Cun- 
ningham has a recipe of his own for 
the manufacture of satisfying liquors. 
As he drew my attention to the flavors 
I saw a well-known light in his eye. 
He can, when the spirit moves him, be 
a talker of much worth. 

“T’ve been thinking this trip,” he said, 
kicking his heels against the mahogany 
front of the chest of drawers beneath 
his bunk, ‘about the time when I was 
running up and down the islands. A 
good life it was—no; not in schooners; 
this was afterward. Schooners are all 
very well, but after a bit I changed 
over and got a job as chief in the 
Tillicum. A cargo steamer she had 
been nominally; Chinese owned. I’ve 
no fault to find with Chinese owners. 
Some of our own ornaments of society 





might learn useful lessons from them. 
But that’s neither here nor there. 

“They'd rigged up the Tillicuim with 
a certain amount of passenger accom- 
modation, and no expense had been 
spared to make her comfortable—even 
luxurious. People who travel by 
steam down among the islands can 
generally afford to pay pretty hand- 
somely, and our owners knew it. So 
there was no turning up your nose at 
passengers and rather giving them the 
impression that they were 
bound out for Botany Bay. One way 
and the other we carried some queer 
birds, though—as you might expect. | 
could tell you dozens of yarns, and 
some day I will. But this trip I’ve 
got in mind just now was astonishing 
It was then I got to know Oyola Jenkin- 
son. 

“And who might Oyola Jenkinson 
be?’ I asked, because when you hear 
a name like that it might mean any- 
thing. 

“She was one of the most beautiful 
women I’ve ever met,” said Cunning- 
ham solemnly. ‘She was the daughter 
of Silas Jenkinson, whose father was 
a cut-and-dried dissenting parson, and 
who was, himself—well, you know 
the islands and Jenkinson’s reputation 
thereabouts. Other swing of the pen- 
dulum, as likely as not. You and I’ve 
both seen what we've seen. I 
in one of his better moments, ] 
had married the half-caste dau; 
Noel Montayne, who was trader at 
Fulya-Fuya. Pucka marriage, 0! 
course—and Oyola the issue 


convicts 


Sut once, 
| 


enkinson 
hter of 
at 


was 











thereof, to put it scripturally. Some 
girl! About nineteen, she’d be; she 
ran more to the Junoesque type than 
the Venus. She came aboard us, so 
she told me, to go to Sydney and secure 
such outfit as was befitting the daugh- 
ter and heiress of Silas Jenkinson. 
Not having the requisite fal-lals she 
rather adopted the island style of garb 
when aboard us; and whatever she 
looked like in the latest Sydney crea- 
tions, there was nothing wrong with 
her in the—er, somewhat abbreviated 
costume which is deemed the dernier cri 
in less civilized parts. Not but what 
the islands are civilized now; don’t get 
any false notions in that brain of yours. 
She always had flowers in her hair, 
somehow—scarlet ones for choice; and 
they suited her admirably. Oh, yes, 
she was all the beauties, all right. 

“A woman with that dash of island 
blood in her veins would naturally be 
impetuous—a creature of impulse. 
You really couldn’t expect anything 
else. She knew she was lovely, and 
she prided herself on it, but it was the 
innocent naiveté of a child that was 
hers, rather than the self-conscious 
vanity of a grown woman. She loved 
to deck herself with pretty things; and 
when she came to dinner in the eve- 
nings old Ping Suey, our managing 
owner, insisted that we should run our 
passenger side with the precision of a 
liner—she simply shone with jewels; 
pearls mostly, though with some dia- 
monds and emeralds, and so forth. I 
know that even I, unemotional as I am, 
felt my breath come a bit quicker than 
normal when I saw her the first night 
at dinner. 

“It was easy enough to see that she 
was the apple of her father’s eye; his 
glance was worshiping when it rested 
on her. But he wasn’t the only one 
by any means. There was another pas- 
senger aboard us, among many, one 
Hermanaos Gallada, and I could see 
from the first that this fellow was mad 
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over the girl. A big man, this Gallada; : 
black-bearded, with thick, crisp hair 
that curled low down on his forehead ; 
a man who spoke gruffly, and who 
seemed to be the embodiment of brute 
strength. He had secured a seat next 
to the girl, and because I rather keep 
my eyes open and study human nature 
as it comes my way, I watched him 
Jenkinson hadn’t turned up for dinner; 
he was suffering from a dose of ma- 
laria when he came aboard. And from 
the beginning Gallada paid assiduous 
court to the girl. Seemed to know his 
way about, too; he looked at me like 
Mephistopheles, with his cold white 
skin and surfeit of black, curly hair. 

“The girl, like the born flirt she was, 
encouraged his attentions; you could 
see her making eyes at the man. Lord, 
she was fascinating, with her creamy 
skin, like that of a sun-kissed peach, 
with her scarlet lips that were redder 
than the flowers in her hair; with her 
lithe, sinuous grace! 

“And after the first night out—we 
had a ten days’ run before us, because 
the old Tillicum wasn’t a top-notcher 
by any means—a blind man could have 
seen that Gallada had surrendered, 
horse, foot, and guns, to the island 
girl’s charms. He was never far away 
from her; haunted her like a shadow. 
Being a rich man he rather tore the 
ship apart to find means for her amuse 
ment. Nothing too good for her, if 
you get me. Yes, there were other pas 
sengers, but they really didn’t count. 

“One night, coming off the bridge at 
eight bells, I had occasion to go ait. 
Our raised poop was the usual sitting 
out place, and at that hour of midnight 
—being chief I kept the first watch out 
of pure selfishness, I suppose—the 
place was deserted. A full moon wa 
in the sky, and it made the deck like 
day. There was nothing to be heard 
as I went along the fore-and-aft bridge 
but the thresh of the propeller and the 
occasional tinkle of the long-bell, until 
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—just as I was stepping onto the poop 
proper, I heard a sharp, indignant cry ; 
something that might have been a slap 
that was answered with a_ bitten-off 
oath in a husky voice; and then— 
Oyola dashed past me. I could see the 
indignant shine in her eyes and the 
gleam of the moonlight on her white 
shoulders and arms. Still, it wasn’t my 
affair, so 1 went on my way; and up 
there against the patent log which I’d 
gone aft to overhaul, because the tally 
of knots didn’t agree with some star 
work that I’d been doing—I saw Gal- 
lada. He had a handkerchief to his 
face, and becatuise of the moonlight I 
could see that the handkerchief was 
stained, as it might be with blood. 
“‘Anything wrong?’ I asked him. 
He growled out something about hav- 
ing stumbled against a ringbolt and 
come down with his nose against the 
bitts, and seemed disinclined for fur- 
ther conversation. So I suggested such 
remedies as occurred to me at the mo- 
ment, and left him to it. It wasn’t my 
business, anyway. And I don’t suppose 
I'd have thought again about the mat- 
ter but for what happened afterward. 
“Just an evening or two later I left 
the bridge as before at something after 
eight bells, and went toward my cabin, 
intending to get into pajamas and enjoy 
a smoke and read before turning in. 
Brilliant moonlight again; the whole 
world seemed to be blue and silver. 
Did I tell you my cabin aboard the 
Tillicum was down among the passen- 
ger accommodation, leading off the top 
of the main companionway, in fact? 
Just as I entered the companionway, 
which opened forward, I almost ran 
full-tilt into Oyola Jenkinson. She was 
emerging from the starboard alleyway, 
and, seeing me, she stopped short; her 
breath came with a bit of a gasp. She 
grabbed at a heavy, fantastic curtain 
that could be drawn across the lounge 
to make it more private, and made as 
though to drag its folds over her. Very 
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beautiful she looked, with her quaint 
island dress, bare-armed and _ bare 
shouldered, with massed flowers of 
wonderful coloring in her hair. But J 
saw her color change; she paled and 
flushed. 

“*Sorry, Miss Jenkinson,’ I said, 
‘Must have been a bit of a shock to 
you. It’s these rubber-soled shoes of 
mine.’ 

“*You frightened me,’ she said, and 
her voice wasn’t steady. She held one 
hand behind her, and in the moment 
or so in which I stared at her I noticed 
a streak of blood on the bare arm 
that was half hidden by her gesture. 
Then I stood back and allowed her to 
pass me. As she went she was rubbing 
her arm on her skirt. It seemed to 
me to be a pity to spoil the stuff. 

“*You’ve scratched yourself,’ I said. 
‘Here, let me tie it up. You never 
know what sort of poison you might 
pick up in these waters.’ 

“It’s nothing,’ said she; ‘nothing,’ 
She was breathing hard all the while, 
and her eyes were wide and startled; 
her hair had come down, too, and hung 
in a black cloud over her shoulder. 

“I went away as quickly as I could to 
my cabin, where I kept a few medi- 
cines and bandages and so on; but by 
the time I’d got back with the stuff the 
girl had disappeared. Nothing re 
markable in the occurrence, so far. 
Oyola’s cabin was certainly in the port- 
side alleyway leading off the compan- 
ionway, and actually she had no busi- 
ness on the starboard side; but there 
were other women aboard the Jillicum, 
and it was quite possible that she'd been 
paying an evening visit—one of these 
hair-brushing, confidential visits you 
read about. I didn’t worry myself over 
the matter—then. I got into pajamas 
and had a pipe and read an hour or 80, 
then turned in. I’d a chance of a 
good clean sleep until eight o'clock, 
after which I’d be aroused and dress 
and have breakfast. But at six o'clock 











that morning I was awakened by a 
Chinese steward rapping at my door. 
When I shouted an answer he poked a 
startled face inside—that is, as startled 
a face as a Chink can show. 

“He had come to inform me—he 
was a bedroom steward—that Mr. Her- 
manaos Gallada was lying there in his 
bunk, stabbed to the heart and as dead 
as mutton! He’d come to ask my ad- 
vice, as chief officer, on the matter. 
He was a discreet man, a remote rela- 
tive of the owners; and he explained to 
me that he. had no desire to start a 
scandal that might affect the ship after- 
ward. I am a heavy sleeper, and it 
took me a minute or two to grasp the 
significance of the happening. When 
my brain cleared the first thing I really 
remembered was that Gallada’s cabin 
was in the starboard alleyway; that I’d 
seen Oyola Jenkinson coming from that 
alleyway in a perturbed frame of mind, 
and that there was blood on her right 
arm. Then I remembered that other 
evening when I’d been a witness to 
some sort of a row between these two; 
and—well, I began to think my own 
thoughts. I don’t pose as a detective, 
with an unhallowed gift of deduction; 
but on the face of it, to a layman, it 
looked very much as if Oyola had raur- 
dered Gallada. You see, there was her 
heredity behind her. 

“I got out of my bunk, slipped on a 
bath robe, and went to investigate. 
The ship wasn’t properly awake by this 
time. You, who know the island trade, 
will understand that. What with draw 
poker in the smoking room and one 
thing and another, the average passen- 
ger lies late in bed. There was no real 
need to gather a crowd, anyway. 

“All the crowds in the world couldn’t 
bring Gallada back to life. The mur- 
derer had made a good clean job of 
it; the death blow had been struck 
through the victim’s pajamas. No 
knife remained in the wound, but the 
scuttle above the bunk was wide open, 
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with the soft trade wind blowing 
through; and, trying to visualize the 
affair, | pictured the murderer inflicting 
the stab and then throwing the weapon 
through that open port. 

“We were in tropical waters; the 
weather, except that it was tempered by 
the breeze, was hot. We were still 
fifty-six hours or so from port. And 
the skipper was a man who was always 
half fuddled—he fell off the mole at 
Tongatata later and was drowned be- 
fore his boatman could pull him clear 
—a man who left everything he pos 
sibly could to me and the chief engi- 
neer. 

“Mark you: I wasn’t in love with 
Oyola. She was a very beautiful girl, 
and the man who married her could be 
pretty sure of securing a well-dowered 
bride, because Jenkinson was reputed 
to be a well-fixed man; but you know 
my views in regard to the sex; and 
beyond feeling a certain amount of ad- 
miration for her just as one admires 
a fine picture I don’t know that my 
pulses beat any the quicker for think 
ing of her. Still, the way I looked at 
it was this: 

“There were reasons against keeping 
the dead body of Gallada, obvious rea- 
sons. In a trans-Atlantic ship he’d 
have been packed in ice in one of the 
lifeboats, of course, and carried to port, 
there to await the customary inquest. 
We hadn’t any ice worth speaking 
about. Not a soul alive could blame 
us for getting rid of the body. I, as 
chief officer, was more or less respon- 
sible for the decency of the ship—a 
first mate is always a sort of police- 
man—and my opinion carried weight. 
I remembered the scene I’d half wit- 
nessed aft there on the poop; I remem- 
bered, too, certain things Gallada had 
said to me. He wasn’t at all a nice 
man; quite the contrary. He looked on 
women as chattels, and by dint of put- 
ting two and two together I reckoned 
up that he had gravely insulted Oyola 
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Jenkinson. There was her birthright to 
consider, too; there was fiery blood 
running in her veins. Oh, yes, I was 
dead certain that she had murdered 
him—dead sure. And, between our- 
selves, I don’t know that I blamed her 
unduly, 

“You see, out there on the fringes 
of civilization, a man takes different 
views of certain elemental principles. 
Here at home, where policemen are 
everywhere, and where the accepted 
law runs smoothly, murder’s a_ big 
thing, or sounds so. But the customary 
laws are capable of a liberal interpre- 
tation in those latitudes that we were 
then navigating ; and, anyhow, we were 
sailing under the Chinese flag; that is 
to say, we were a part of China 
legally.” 

Cunningham must have caught my 
grin, for a flush rose to his forehead. 
He hammered the ashes out of his pipe 
somewhat savagely and refilled it be- 
fore he went on: 

“T tell you I wasn’t in love with the 
girl, In my own mind I saw her as 
a murderess; and a fellow doesn’t al- 
low his heart to overcome all his brain. 
The evidence was very strongly against 
her. None knew it better than I. 
There was the fact that I’d seen her 
coming from the direction of Gallada’s 
,cabin at an hour when no one was 
about; that she was perturbed and 
taken aback at seeing me; that there 
| were crimson stains on her skin. Oh, 
yes, circumstantial evidence pointed 
very strongly to her guilt. 

“She was a well-built girl, too; mus- 
cular by reason of the outdoor life 
she’d lived; a girl quite capable of 
striking the blow that had let out Gal- 
lada’s life. But I decided that so far 
as I myself was concerned the little 
happening of our meeting there at top 
of the companionway at something 
after midnight would never be spoken 
‘of in public. Why? Because I knew 
the foul devil Gallada was, that’s why. 
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“We were somewhere about the line, 
and—well, you’ve never seen the girl, 
anyway. Man, she was far too beau- 
tiful, too—too—splendid, to be hung or 
electrocuted or beheaded. So I said 
nothing about what I’d séen, when I] 
roused out the skipper and informed 
him of the happening. He went white 
and started trembling when I told him, 
and spoke of the discredit that would 
rest on the ship. Then he topped up 
everything with his usual formula: 

“‘T leave the whole business to you, 
Mr. Mate.’ 

“T commenced an inquiry as soon as 
possible, in the interests of—well, jus- 
tice. But there was very little to be 
gained by it. The night steward had 
gone off duty at eleven o’clock in ac- 
cordance with custom; Gallada had re- 
tired about the same time. He had 
played poker in the smoking room until 
half past ten or thereabout, and he 
had lowered a lot of strong drink. The 
two Chink deckhands who’d been on 
duty on the passenger deck between 
eight o’clock and midnight hadn't no- 
ticed anything out of the ordinary. 
Very certainly, they said, no unauthor- 
ized intruders had entered the compan- 
ionway during their watch. Four of 
the male cabin passengers were able to 
prove that they’d indulged in a quiet 
rubber of bridge in the cabin of one 
of them after the lights were turned 
out in the smoking room; the rest of 
the saloon passengers were absolutely 
above suspicion. To the casual om 
locker the case was as big a mystery 
as a man might wish to see. 

“And then, at breakfast—a_ tropical 
breakfast, remember, served at eleven 
o’clock—I saw Oyola for the first time 
since the evening before. She wore her 
usual semibarbaric clothes, she was 
bare-armed and short-skirted, and— 
her right arm was innocent of any 
bandage, and—I looked very carefully 
—entirely innocent of scratch of 
wound, I think she must have seen 
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that my eyes were rather intent on her, 
for she flushed up, and her own eyes 
went to that right arm of hers, where 
I'd seen the bloodstain overnight. I 
made opportunity to speak to her after 
the meal was over. I saw her breath 
coming spasmodically as she realized 
that I was making toward her, but she 
looked at me squarely when I asked if 
I might take her over to the other side 
of the deck to see some nautiluses that 
were floating by. Once I had her away 
from the rest, I said: 

“‘VYou can forget one thing, Miss 
Jenkinson; and that is, that I saw you 
last night after eiglit bells. I didn’t 
see you. From the time [ was relieved 
on the bridge unti! the steward called 
me this morning, I saw not ~ living 
soul,’ 

“Can’t tell why I did it, exce; + that 
I'd no love for the dead man, And I 
didn’t stop to make a long taik of it 
with her, either; as soon as i'd said 
what I had to say I broke away and 
made myself scarce. I could see words 
starting to her lips, and I didn’t want 
her to commit herself, if you can un- 
derstand me. Women are a bit that 
way, I’ve found; always ready to jus- 
tify their actions, no matter how firmly 
they’re convinced of the righteousness 
of such actions. 

“I went up onto the boat deck, above 
the cabins, to oversee certain details of 
work that were in progress; and after 
I'd bustled the Chinese hands about I 
leaned over the rail and stared at the 
sea, trying to puzzle out some definite 
solution. Not that I needed a solution 
80 far as I myself was concerned; but 
I wanted some line of argument to 
advance when we got into port and 
had to come face to face with the 
authorities. But the whole matter was 
baffling, except for the one clear light 
that I alone had. So I went along to 
the chart house and commenced to hold 
an official inquiry, summoning as wit- 
nesses everybody who might be able to 
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throw even the vaguest sort of light on 
the tragedy. The bedroom steward 
who'd aroused me wasn’t able to add 
anything to his previous testimony. 
He’d gone, according to custom, to call 
Gallada, taking morning tea; he’d 
found his door shut but unbolted; he’d 
entered, and he’d seen what he’d seen. 
We hadn’t a surgeon aboard, not an 
official one; but one of the passengers 
was a Chinese doctor, and he was able 
to certify that death had been caused 
by a stab from a sharp instrument, pre- 
sumably a dagger. And that was all 
there was to it. 

‘Also I asked various passengers if 
they knew anything about the dead 
man; but they knew surprisingly little, 
and what little they did know wasn’t to 
his advantage. Gallada was an adven- 
turer and an unscrupulous one; he had 
played a crooked game of cards, and 
the others had shied at cutting in with 
him; he had bragged and boasted about 
his adventures, and he had not won a 
tiny bit of liking from any one. So, 
to get that part of the business over 
—we sewed him up in a cloth of 
canvas, with a couple of firebars at his 
feet, and dropped him overboard at 
sunset—flag half-masted, and crew 
drawn up bareheaded at the gangway 
in the approved style, engines stopped 
as the body was lowered, and so on. 
Before reading the service—the skipper 
didn’t appear—I’d caused a close inven- 
tory to be taken of the gear in his 
cabin, and put everything under seal. 
There were a number of pearls, really 
valuable pearls, in his kit; and these 
I sealed up in a package and locked 
away in the little safe with which my 
room was fitted. 

“Thus ended that day. I was com- 
ing off the bridge again at midnight, or 
shortly afterward, when I saw a figure 
walking up and down outside the com- 
panionway—a woman’s figure. I knew 
before she stopped me and spoke my 
name that it was Oyola Jenkinson. 
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“ ‘Best not say anything to me,’ I told 
her and was all for hurrying on; but 
her hand came out and rested on my 
arm, and, misogynist though I am, I 
felt my blood run a bit faster than 
normal, 

“‘T must speak to you,’ she said 
earnestly, and Ah! but she looked 
very lovely in the moonlight. ‘You're 
believing something about me, and— 
and ; 

“Come along to where we won't be 
overheard,’ I said softly and led her 
right to the poop deck. Once we were 
there, with never a prospect of intru- 
ders, I said: 

“*There’s no need to say a word to 
me, not a word. I’ve heard enough 
about Gallada to convince me _ that 
whatever was done was done for a rea- 
son. And I want you to remember this: 
I may be hauled up before some devil 
of a lawyer who’ll cross-examine me 
until I can’t call my soul my own, so 
the less I know the better.’ 

“She said: ‘I don’t want you to be- 
lieve the very worst of me. I’m bad, 
but—but I’m _ not rt bad. I 
meant to kill him—oh, yes, I meant to 
do that, if nothing else would have 
served; but I didn’t do it. There were 
reasons why he—he wasn’t fit to live. 
I didn’t do it, though.’ 

“‘T know you didn’t, I said. ‘That’s 
why I want to hear no more. And 
with that I was all for breaking away, 
but she restrained me; and her eyes 
were glowing like hot coals as she 
looked up at me. 

“ “However black the case looks 
against me,’ she said, ‘I didn’t do it— 
as Heaven is my judge!’ 

“And there was such sincerity in 
her words, such—transparency—in her 
gaze, that even though I’d tons of evi- 
dence to the contrary, I half believed 
her. Then I remembered her father’s 
record and her general handicap of 
heredity, and—I tore myself away and 
went to my cabin. 
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“Of course the girl had committed 
the murder; I wasn’t fool enough to 
think overwise. The case was perfectly 
plain in my mind. Gallada had offered 
her insult, and she wasn’t of the spirit 
to tolerate his actions. The hot red 
blood of her half-caste mother and the 
colder, but more merciless, blood of 
Silas Jenkinson ran in her veins; that 
was excuse enough. I was thinking 
this as I entered my cabin. Entering, 
I saw at once that an attempt had been 
made to tamper with my safe. I’m 
rather particular over small details, and 
things weren’t exactly as I’d left them, 
Some one had been in my cabin during 
my absence, and—I raised a sort of 
Te Deum of thanksgiving because I'd 
got the keys slung about my neck, and 
the safe, small as it was, was just about 
burglar proof, unless dynamite was 
used. 

“Seeing what I saw aroused my in- 
terest; I closed my door and switched 
on all the lights and made a closer in- 
vestigation. You know that I’m a man 
who likes a tidy cabin; in the Tillicum 
I had a servant of my own, a China- 
man, and aithough he was the meekest, 
mildest Celestial who ever drew breath 
or plaited a pigtail, an old, bent man, 
whose face looked as if it had been 
carved out of ancient ivory, I always 
insisted that the waxcloth on the floor 
—it was in reality corticine such as is 
used in warships—should be polished 
to a nicety. I saw something just 
beside the safe that caused me seriously 
to think; and thinking, I started off on 
a quest of my own. 

“That journey took me past all the 
passenger cabins. Outside each one 
was a pair or more of shoes, all kinds 
of shoes. I told you we prided our- 
selves on running the Tillicum in real 
Western ocean fashion, didn’t 1? Al 
though we wore white shoes in the 
main, yet those shoes were as reélig- 
iously pipeclayed as ever was done in 
the G. O. H. at Colombo, Outside ont 








cabin was a pair of shoes, and these, 
among Others, I picked up and exam- 
ined. Then I laid them down again 
and went back to my own place. The 
shoes were what I had been looking 
for. There were studs on their heels 
that corresponded with certain marks 
on the corticine beside the safe in my 
room. The shoes were outside Silas 
Jenkinson’s cabin doer! And when I 
was leaning over the rail of the boat 
deck after Gallada was murdered, I’d 
looked down and noticed that on the 
painted beading which ran along the 
ship’s outer plating, underneath the 
dead man’s port, there were marks 
identical with those on the corticine in 
my cabin! Can you get it? 

“The way I pieced the thing together 
was this: Oyola had told her father of 
the behavior of Gallada, and old 
Jenkinson, a hot-headed man, with 
fairly primitive ideas of right and 
wrong and justice and so forth, had 
decided to act as arbiter. He was a 
clever old bird and as cunning as a 
cartload of monkeys; he was a man 
who knew every last little thing about 
a ship, too. He hadn’t shown up on 
deck during all the passage on account 
of this attack of malaria from which 
he’d been suffering; but he wasn’t the 
sort of man to be laid flat on his back 
by a dose of fever. Silas Jenkinson 
hadn’t any intention of being roped in 
for the crime, however; and so, in- 
stead of crossing from one alleyway 
to the other where he might have been 
seen, I decided that he’d slipped out on 
deck, climbed to the boat deck, dropped 
down abreast of Gallada’s port, which 
was naturaly open, because his side of 
the ship was the leeside, and he would 
want the cool draught of air; had used 
the newly-painted beading for a foot- 
hold, and so, reaching in through the 
Open port, had stabbed Gallada to the 
heart 
“Why was the girl coming from the 
direction of Gallada’s cabin, and why 
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was she discomposed, and why was her 
right arm stained with blood? 

“But, you understand I wanted to 
believe her innocent. I tell you it 
seemed hideous to me to think of her 
as a wilful mankiller, no matter how 
much she might have been injured. 
Far better to make certain in my own 
mind that Silas Jenkinson was the cul- 
prit.” 

“And yet you say you weren't in 
love with the girl” I suggested. 

He flushed a bit. 

“Try some more of that Madeira— 
it’s not so bad. No; I wasn’t in love 
with her. But—it’s difficult to explain. 
You don’t like to think that a nice girl 
—a really nice girl—can be a murder- 
ess. It’s altogether foreign to one’s 
beliefs.” 

[ tried more of the Madeira, which 
was excellent. ‘Go on,” I said. 

‘Next morning the weather changed 
suddenly, as it does down thereabout. 
You know that terribly tense, vitiated 
atmosphere that comes before a 
typhoon breaks? The sort of weather 
that stretches a man’s nerves until the 
edges are red-raw; when women grow 
hysterical and do the most unreason- 
able things? The sort of weather when 
people speak on impulse, things they’d 
never say under normal conditions? 
The air was supercharged with por- 
tent; the sea ran slickly like thick oil; 
there was a leaden sheen on it. Sounds 
seemed magnified out of all proportion, 
and the steerage passengers were hav- 
ing a joyous old quarrel among them- 
selves. I could hear their cackling 
voices rising into shrieks, and I could 
hear the sonorous clang of a dropped 
spanner in the engine room. Almost 
impossible to get one’s breath, it was. 
The lungs were strained; there was a 
suggestion as if a steel band were tight- 
ening about one’s chest. 

“I came across Oyola Jenkinson as I 
was going the rounds of the decks. 
Under different conditions I might have 
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said nothing about the tragedy to her; 
but I was no more responsible for my 
mental processes just then than any one 
else aboard. 

***Come up on the boat deck,’ I said 
to her. ‘You'll get more air there.’ 
And she obeyed me like a lamb. Once 
we were up there, among the guys and 
boats, I said to her quite gently: 

“*] know now that you didn’t do it.’ 
It seemed to me that fear leaped into 
her eyes; her face went paler. I af- 
fected to take no notice of her agita- 
tion, but ‘The only thing that 
puzzles me is why did I meet you com- 
ing from his cabin at that hour, and 
why was your arm bloodstained ?’ 

“Oh, T’ll tell you everything,’ she 
said. ‘Everything. Do you know all 
there is to know about Gallada?’ 

““T’ve heard he was a pretty poison- 
ous swine,’ | told her. 

“She nodded, breathing queerly. 

* *FHe was all that, although we’re not 
supposed to speak evil of the dead. He 
was everything that’s vile. My mother 
—but I daren’t tell you about her. Ex- 
cept this: There were two things my 
father really cared about: his wife and 
the Tautoma pearl.’ I whistled a bit 
at that, because I’d heard something of 
that gem—the finest pearl, so it was 
reported, that human eye had ever 
rested on. There were a_ thousand 
stories connected with it; rumor had it 
that it was malignant in its influence; 
that it could only be taken from its 
owner by violence, and that any one 
who took it would suffer violence in 
turn. 

“*This Gallada broke my mother’s 
heart,’ said Oyola. ‘He did even more. 
l1e—he—fascinated her to such an ex- 
tent that—that she forgot right and 
wrong, and she stole the Tautoma pearl 
from my father and gave it to Gallada. 
Dad had got it in fair trade from a 
Chinaman, And Gallada took the pearl 
and went away, leaving my mother 
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behind, died after- 
ward.’ 

“*There’s no need to tell me more, 
I said as she rocked with her grief. 
‘I’m beginning to understand every- 
thing. Your father : 

“She broke in on me there, speaking 
impetuously, though all the time «under 
her breath, as if afraid to let her voice 
come out fully. ‘My father is no mur- 
derer,’ she said. ‘Wait. You must 
hear everything now. I went to Gal- 
lada’s that night intending—l 
hardly know what I intended. I! 
he had the pearl with him; or at least 
—well, I was certain. You see, he’d— 
he said he’d fallen in love with me.’ 

“*And you persuaded him to talk, 
eh?’ said [. 

“She looked at me defiantly. ‘He'd 
broken my mother’s heart and robbed 
my father,’ she said; and that seemed 
to settle everything. ‘You see, father 
heard that he was making for Sydney, 
and he determined to run him down 
and get back the pearl. We didn't 
know he would be aboard here; fate 
willed that he should be.’ 

“*A bad fate for him,’ I said. 

“*And so—well, as father went down 
with fever and couldn’t leave his cabin, 
I—I sort of—well, I thought it was my 
job to get that pearl back. That’s why 
I—I let him be attracted by me. And 
then I got all the information I needed 
from him; and that night I went to his 
cabin. He’d told me he always wore 
the pear! in a little bag about his neck; 
and—I’d—oh, it was altogether shame- 
less, I know; but I’d contrived it so 
that he would sleep very soundly that 
night. Never mind how; I won't get 
any one else into trouble. So I went 
into his cabin, knowing just how long 
the—the drug would take to act—and 
got the pearl. It wasn’t where he said 
he kept it; it was while I was search- 
ing for it there that I saw that he was 
dead; that he’d—he’d been murdered. 
But I found the pearl.’ 


She—she soon 


cabin 


Knew 
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“‘And you had it in your hand when 
I met you,’ I said. 

“She nodded, and again that defiance 
came into her manner. _ 

“‘Tt was our property, anyhow,’ she 
said. ‘It wasn’t stealing.’ 

“‘*But killing Gallada was murder,’ I 
said. ‘And your father * I sup- 
pose she must have read my belief in 
my face, because she flamed up indig- 
nantly. 

“‘Father didn’t kill him,’ she said. 
‘He never left his cabin that night. I 
can swear to that.’ 

“It’s queer, then, that his shoe 
marks should have been visible on the 
paintwork outside Gallada’s port,’ I in- 
formed her, as much to let her see I 
was no fool as for any other reason. 

“‘Oh, you might as well know the 
whole truth,’ she said. ‘I did kill Gal- 
lada.’ 

“But I knew she lied as she said it. 
Queer, eh? Silas Jenkinson wasn’t 
what you might call a lovable man by 


any means, but his daughter was quite 
ready to take the blood guilt on her 


own shoulders to shield him. Filial 
affection stretched to a fine point, don’t 
you think ? 

“I was called away at that moment; 
the skipper wanted me, because he was 
getting uneasy. The barometer was be- 
having in an astonishing fashion, al- 
though as yet there wasn’t so much as 
a breath of wind, and the sea still 
looked like smoky oil. 

“And it was while I stood in the wing 
of the bridge, looking aft, that I saw 
what I did see. Oyola was limply pac- 
ing the boat deck when a man ap- 
proached her. Next thing I knew the 
girl was running like the wind forward 
toward the bridge; and the Chinaman 
was after her. She slipped and fell 
against the rail, recovered herself, and 
ran on. 

“Then everything happened with the 
speed of light. I saw the girl swing 
her arm; I saw something tiny leave 


her hand and flash over the side. Short 
as was the time for observation I saw 
that the discarded object was radiant 
with color—and then the Chinaman, 
with a hoarse, animallike cry, leaped on 
the rail and dived outboard after the 
pearl. For it was the famous pearl of 
Tautoma that Oyola had thrown over- 
board. And, having done it, she 
swayed against the rail and dropped 
fainting to the deck. 

“We stopped the engines as quickly 
as was possible, but it was too late. 
I saw the white froth of the wake 
tinged a little with pink—that was when 
our propeller got the Chinaman; and 
before we could’ get a boat lowered 
away half a dozen triangular fins had 
swung to a common focus. And then 
the typhoon broke in all its frenzy, and 
we had something else to think about.” 

Cunningham grinned affably and be- 
gan to talk about ringing for tea. 

“You can’t end the yarn there,” I 
said. “It isn‘t reasonable. Why? 
What ?” 

He paid meticulous attentfon to the 
scraping out of his pipe. ‘You're a bit 
uncertain as to the real facts of the 
case; is that it? Well, since you in- 
sist-——” 

“I’m only going on my own deduc- 
tions. But I do know this: The man 
who chased Oyola along the deck was 
my private servant, the ancient Celes- 
tial I mentioned before; a man you'd 
never have believed capable of injuring 
a fly. Our talk—mine and the girl’s— 
had taken place exactly abreast of the 
open scuttle of my cabin, where my 
servant was presumably at work. Ah 
Fu, he called himself. Now, my serv- 
ant could move about the decks with- 
out any one taking any particular no- 
tice of him. And in Ah Fu’s gear, 
when we came to overhaul it, I found 
a nasty stiletto, precisely such a weapon 
as would have sufficed to let out Gal- 
lada’s life. And so, the way I’ve pieced 
the affair together is this: 
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“Originally the Tautoma pearl was _ where it could do no one any harm, 
stolen from a Chinaman. Every one because of the evil it had brought in 
about the islands knows that. It car- its train. Accordingly she threw it 
ried with it a legacy of violence. I overboard; and Ah Fu tried to get it 
believe Ah Fu was the original owner _ back.” 
of the pearl, and that he’d bided his “Well,” I said, as he paused, “and 
time. Then he killed Gallada, borrow- avhat’s the ending?” 
ing Silas Jenkinson’s shoes from out- As I spoke his steward knocked. 
side his door in case suspicion should “Letters, sir,” he said, entering. “Mes- 
rest upon himself. Jenkinson’s shoes senger’s just down with thern.” 
were distinctive; and Ah Fu knew that “Right.” Cunningham took the wad, 
Oyola’s father had once had possession and I saw his eyes begin to sparkle. 
of the pearl. What more natural, then, Without apologizing he ripped an en- 
than that suspicion should fall upon velope open and read. Then he 
him—a hot-tempered, violent man? I jumped off the bunk and began to dance 
expect Ah Fu intended to go to the a foolish hornpipe. 
cabin later and secure the gem; but he “The end is,” he said, “that I’m 
was too late. Oyola had got it. Not clearing out to the islands again. This 
that he was to know that—hence the letter’s from Oyola. She says that 
footmarks outside my = safe. He she’s met a lot of men but not one 
thought I had the pearl in safe-keeping, © who’d——” 
and tried to get it. Then he heard “Compound a felony?’ I interro- 
Oyola admit that she had it. The girl gated. “So it was love all the time?” 
told me, after we’d weathered the “T suppose it was—must have been,” 
typhoon—and a snorter it was!—that Cunningham admitted. “I’m off to 
she was determined to put the jewel hand in my resignation.” 


EIGHTY-FOUR YEAR OLD PICKPOCKET CAUGHT 


\\/ HITE-HAIRED and bent with age, “New Orleans Frenchy,” perhaps the 

oldest pickpocket in the country, was arrested recently at the Grand 
Central Station of the subway system in New York. ‘The frail little man, 
jostled and pushed about, aroused the sympathy of Detective Tom Gaynor, who 
hurried toward the ancient to shield him from being crushed in the stampede 
of the mob crowding toward incoming trains. 

To the amazement of the detective, the old man, who appeared to be un- 
able to make any headway against the throng of people, was using his age and 
apparent infirmity to cover his explorations of the pockets of passers-by. As 
he moved among the crowd, New Orleans Frenchy picked the pockets of those 
nearest him. After Detective Gaynor had seen several men robbed in this 
fashion, he recovered from his astonishment and placed the culprit under arrest. 

Not until he was taken to police headquarters was the old man’s identity 
known to the detective. Then he was recognized as Harry Williams, the famous 
New Orleans Frenchy, who for fifty years was credited with being one of the 
cleverest pickpockets in the United States. He told the police that he had 
not been in New York for twenty years, and complained rather pathetically that 
on that previous occasion, too, he had had the misfortune to be caught while 
plying his illegitimate trade. 








Robert Orr Chippertield 


Author of ‘‘Unseen Hands,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


W!TH skull crushed ip, the body of Gilbert Latimer, an airplane manufacturer, is found early 

one morning beside a pond on his recently purchased estate near Sunnymead. Sheriff Pettingil), 
Sergeant Barry Odell, a New York detective on sick leave, and Constable Price, who hurry to 
the scene, learn that Curry, Latimer’s chauffeur, had driven him to the railroad station the night 
before, and that an unknown man had intercepted the automobile, shouting at its occupants. An 
anchor in a rowboat beside the pond has a brown stain upon it, and in the pond Odell finds the 
bag Latimer had carried with bim. Upon opening it he discovers that it has been ransacked. 

It soon becomes evident that the Latimers’ servants are divided in their allegiance to their 
employers. Maggie Ruggles, Mrs. Latimer’s personal maid, Henry Eaves, the gardener, and Virgik 
the cook, did not like Mr. Latimer, while Curry and Alfred Bangs, the butler, have only good to 
say ef their master. 

Suspicion is directed toward Mrs, Latimer by the assertion of Bangs that at about nine o’clock 
the previous night, when Doris Agnew, Mrs. Latimer’s friend, had telephoned, he was unable 
to get any response from his mistress, although he had knocked repeatedly at her door. Maggie 
declares Mrs, Latimer was asleep, but Odell believes she was not in the house, for near the scene 
of the crime he finds a bit of brown fur which matches that of Mrs. Latimer’s torn coat. 

A stranger with a bad cough, who had spoken to Mr. Latimer at the railroad station and 
who later disappeared; Sun Hsu, a Chinese inventor, who believes Latimer stole the idea for an 
airplane device from him; Starr Agnew, who loves Mrs. Latimer; and Chris Vorn, a neighboring 
farmer, are also under suspieion. Odell discovers Conrad Vorn, Chris’ brother, who is employed 
at Latimer’s factory, hiding on the Vorn farm. In bis possession he has the papers missing from 
Latimer’s bag. Odell takes the brothers into custody, |! later the coroner’s jury brings in a verdict 
of homicide against a person or persons unknown, 


CHAPTER XIII. “Tl’m going to find out who killed 
Gilbert Latimer, just as I told you I 
would!” John Pettingill retorted. ‘I’ve 
had the two Vorns held in the county 
jail on suspicion, but I’m not going t 
get sidetracked from my original opin- 
ions! Even Barry don’t think -eithe: 
of them did it; he admitted as much to 
me to-day.” 

Doctor Hale glanced at Odell, who 
nodded. 


ODELL’S LONE HAND 

KELL, John, it appears to be up 
to you now.” Doctor Hale 
settled back comfortably and 
drew upon his pipe. “I did 
my part, and like most juries at an in- 
quest, mine—er—passed the buck this 
afternoon. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

It was Thursday evening, and again 
the coroner, the sheriff, and Barry 
Odell were gathered in the former’s 
study in an unofficial discussion of the 
Latimer case, as the murder had al- 
ready come to be known throughout word. I have my own theory of the 
ithe countryside and in the sensational case now, but I must confess it is a 
metropolitan dailies. negative one. There are several peo- 
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sheriff invited me to sit 
doctor, he told me that 
a lone hand if I wanted 
, you know, and I’ve take him at hi 
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ple that I think did not commit the 
crime, but I haven’t an idea of the ac- 
tual identity of the one who did, though 
I have indications which I hope may 
lead to the truth.” 

“But you heard Conrad Vorn say 
there was danger in his being found in 
his brother’s house!” Doctor Hale ex- 
postulated. “You heard him say he’d 
got what he came to Sunnymead for, 
and you found that set of plans and 
specifications on him which Crewe 
claims Latimer had when he left the 
city for home on the day of his death, 
and which could not have come legiti- 
mately into Conrad’s possession!” 

“Granted. I also told John this morn- 
ing that I thought we had the man 
who wielded the anchor, and [ still 
think so, but none of these clews points 
conclusively in my mind to the person 
who necessarily killed Latimer,” Odell 
responded. ‘“There’s a _ contingency 
which both of you gentlemen have over- 
looked, and which would seem so re- 
mote and improbable to you now that 
I won’t go into it, but I do most 
strongly advise that the two Vorns be 
held in custody or at least under sur- 
veillance, for I think they will be 
wanted on a criminal charge, anyway.” 

“They'll have to come up before the 
magistrate in a day or two and be dis- 
charged if I don’t get anything defi- 
nite to hold them on,” announced the 
sheriff gloomily. “I'll have a couple 
of deputies trail them after that as long 
as they stay in the county, but that’s all 
I can do.” 

“All!” repeated Doctor Hale. “I’m 
not trying to interfere with you in the 
performance of your official duty, John, 
but I should think the sergeant’s testi- 
mony and Crewe’s identification of the 
plans would be enough to have them 
both held for the grand jury on a charge 
of murder.” 

“Not if I-get a warrant for some- 
body else and have them held on the 
same charge!’ the sheriff declared. “If 


I get no further evidence against the 
Vorns, and that Conrad sticks to his lie’ 
about a frame-up, the case wouldn't 
hold water, and you know it. Barry 
himself can’t even suggest who the 
murderer is, but I can, and I’m not go- 
ing to let hysterical sentiment stand in 
my way, as I told you before. The 
folks of this county who put me in 
office don’t expect chivalry from me, 
they expect results, and they’re going 
to get ’em! There’s nothing ‘remote’ 
about the evidence of that fur coat, nor 
‘improbable’ about a love affair that’s 
as plain as the nose on your face, and 
I’m going to work along those lines, 
watch Willow Brook and dig up what 
I can about Mrs. Latimer and Starr 
Agnew.. You’ve known me since we 
were both boys, doc, and you know 
I’m not looking for notoriety at the ex- 
pense of any innocent person, espe- 
cially a woman, but neither am I going 
to dodge my plain duty. If I get 
enough circumstantial evidence to 
strengthen the case with the only real 
clews I have now, just as soon as the 
Vorns are let off I’ll get a warrant for 
Mrs. Latimer; I’m telling you both this 
in confidence.” 

“T think you’ll be making a big mis- 
take, John,” Doctor Hale remarked 
gravely. 

Odell sat lost in thought for a min- 
ute and then looked up at the sheriff. 

“You’re not taking into considera- 
tion, then, the man with whom Latimer 
talked at the station, the last person 
with whom he was seen alive?” he 
asked. “If Mrs. Latimer is ever 
brought to trial the defense will play 
that up big, you know.” 

“I’m scouring the country for him, 
Barry, and I’m going to keep on,” re- 
plied the sheriff. “He wasn’t seen 
after the eight-fifty pulled out for the 
city, though, and if he didn’t go on it 
in spite of what the conductor said, I’m 
inclined to think you were right.” 

ba | i 
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“Yes. If you remember, when we 
were talking about it and about Hiram 
Claggett saying the fellow was a stran- 
ger, you said it didn’t necessarily fol- 
low that he was because Hiram couldn’t 
identify him; that if he really was, the 
fact might have aroused Hiram’s curi- 
osity so that he would have noticed 
him more particularly and been able 
to describe him. If there was some- 
thing vaguely familiar about him, like 
there might be about any one who lived 
around here, but whom Hiram didn’t 
know very well, he might just have 
glanced at him and forgot about him. 
At least, that’s what I gathered you 
meant. I’ve been thinking it over; I 
shouldn’t wonder but you hit the nail 
on the head.” 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you, then, that 
some one else besides poor, stupid Chris 
Vorn, who lives around here, might 
have a grudge against Latimer?’ Odell 
asked, “Possibly the man who was 
talking to him, for instance?” 

“There’s something in that,’ Doctor 
Hale urged. “Don’t go off half cocked 
at the first apparent clew that comes 
your way, John. As far as you’ve told 
us you haven’t even a scrap of circum- 
stantial evidence that Mr. Latimer and 
this Mr. Agnew are in love with each 
other, only your hastily formed per- 
sonal opinion, and that’s the only posei- 
ble motive you’ve advanced for Latimer 
having been put out of the way. That 
piece of fur torn from the coat merely 
proves that some one wore it lately 
near the scene of the crime. If such 
a love affair did exist, you said last 
night, Agnew would have had as urgent 
a reason for committing the murder 
as the man’s own wife; and you were 
having Agnew’s movements on the 
night of the crime looked up. I take 
it that you haven’t had much success 
along that line ?” 

The sheriff bit savagely into his un- 
lighted cigar, and his lean face flushed. 

“You're right, I didn’t,” he admitted 
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honestly. “Starr Agnew was in his 
club, the Commonwealth, from four un- 
til nearly five o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon. He left there in his own car, 
a fast roadster with a mighty silent en- 
gine, and the authorities in town can't 
get any trace of him after that until 
he drove into his garage at midnight. 
Seven hours or more out in the bitter 
cold in an open car! It don’t sound 
reasonable to me. He’ll run out to Wil- 
low Brook again to-morrow—his sister 
is still staying on with Mrs, Latimer— 
and I’m going up myself and have a 
talk with him. I didn’t think it was 
good policy to try it to-day, even if I 
had had a chance.” 

“You won't find it easy to get any 
incriminating statement from him, sup- 
posing that such evidence might exist,” 
Doctor Hale said reflectively. “As the 
family friend, of course, he’ll be hand 
in glove with Lefferts and Crewe, Mrs. 
Latimer’s attorneys, and they'll coach 
him if necessary. In introducing that 
torn moleskin coat as evidence at the 
inquest to-day it goes without saying 
that we have shown them which way 
the wind may possibly blow.” 

“That’s all right!” the sheriff re- 
torted tenaciously. “I only want to 
know where Starr Agnew went in his 
car on Tuesday evening, and if he won’t 
tell a straight story it will be because 
he can’t. I suppose you realize that he 
would have had time to motor out here, 
talk with Latimer at the station, fol- 
low him out to the pond at Willow 
Brook, and still get back to his garage 
at midnight ?” 

“A man doesn’t usually motor 
through the country in the dead of win- 
ter in an ordinary dark overcoat and 
derby hat, John; but have it your own 
way,” the doctor observed 
turedly. “As for me, I’m off on my 
old round to-morrow; this sudden thaw 
is the sort of weather to fatten the 
churchyards if we medicos don’t watch 
By the way, the Latimer funeral 


good-na- 


out. 
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has been set for Saturday morning, I 
hear.” 

“Ves, so Crewe told me.” Pettingill 
nodded. ‘Naturally it is going to be 
private. They want to keep the time 
a secret because of the notoriety. 
They’ve got an undertaker and minis- 
ter from the city, and the body is to be 
removed immediately and interred in 
Green Lawn; the whole thing will be 
over before nine o’clock in the morning, 
but I’ll be there.” 

“Will you, sergeant?” Doctor Hale 
turned to Odell once more. 

“Not I!” The latter shook his head. 
“T could not attend in an official ca- 
pacity, you know, and I doubt if I would 
learn anything that would help along 
the line of investigation I have butted 
into. I’m off to the city to-morrow, 
and the Lord knows where after that 
until my own sick leave expires; the 
problem that involved Latimer ended 
for him by the pond at Willow Brook, 
but I have an idea that it began far 
afield. John, you’ve no objection to 
my interviewing the people up there or 
any one connected with them at any 
time as long as I don’t do anything to 
give away your hand, have you?” 

The sheriff smiled. 

“T can trust you not to do that,” he 
replied heartily. “I’m mighty glad of 
your help even if your theory don’t 
agree with mine, and if you can prove 
that I’m on the wrong track no one 
will be more glad than I. You needn’t 
think, either of you, that I’m stuck on 
the course I’ve mapped out for myself 
— it’s a rotten business; but I only want 
to see justice done.” 

The next morning broke clear and 
still warmer, so that the whole country- 
side was a veritable sea of slush. Odell 
breakfasted early and, taking an in- 
definite leave of his host and hostess, he 
made his way to the station. 

Only four other men boarded the 
eight-ten train. Although they all en- 
tered the smokers’ car, Odell observed, 


as he followed them, that three of them 
greeted each other with the easy cama- 
raderie of intimate daily association, 
while the fourth, though cordial enough, 
held himself somewhat aloof. 

Turning the back of one seat over 
so that it faced another, the three ar- 
ranged themselves comfortably together 
while the fourth took a place by a win- 
dow a short distance away and opened 
a newspaper. Odell seated himself 
across the aisle back of them, and, while 
ostensibly eying the dreary, grayish- 
white landscape which scudded past, 
listened to the desultory talk going on 
about him, 

Of the three men who sat together, 
one was fat and red-headed, with a 
brisk, hustling air. The rest addressed 
him as “Jim.” The second was of mid- 
dle age, with one angular shoulder held 
habitually higher than the other and had 
the deprecating manner of the typical 
office clerk ; while the last was small and 
wiry, with a grizzled stubble of beard 
outstanding upon his chin. He spoke 
in a loud, nasal, self-assertive tone. 

The state of the weather had been 
exhausted as a topic of anathema, and 
it was natural enough that the next 
subject of conversation should be the 
murder which was the sensation of the 
day. 

“Wonder when they’ll bury Lat- 
imer?” The loud-voiced man spoke 
above the rumble of the train. “Like 
enough they'll sneak the body away to- 
day some time, to get rid of that raft 
of reporters who've been 
around. Were you at the inquest yes- 
terday, Howard?” 

The middle-aged 
recatingly. 

“T couldn’t get in, there was such 
a crowd. Who do you suppose killed 
him, anyway?” 

“I hope they find out before the 
bungalow season opens!” the stout, red- 
haired man declared. “It'll sure put 
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a crimp in the renting business this 
summer if they don’t!” 

“You needn’t worry, Jim,” the first 
speaker remarked. “Chris Vorn has 
been jailed for it already, and the grand 
jury sits next month; the whole thing’ll 
be over before summer. It’s a lucky 
thing after all that I didn’t nail Lati- 
mer for life insurance! I called on 
him when they. first moved out to get 
him, and maybe his wife, to take out a 
policy, but he told me he was carrying 
all the insurance he wanted to; he was 
the toughest prospect I ever tried to 
handle, and he acted like he owned 
the earth. He didn’t make himself any 
too popular to start off with, closing 
up the thoroughfare through the south 
pasture and all!” 

Jim chuckled. 

“He made himself popular with me 
by doing it, all right!” he exclaimed. 
“The county will have to get after that 
back road now and improve it, and 
I’ve got two sections of building lots 
on it that haven’t been worth the taxes 
on them!” 

“T can’t hardly believe Chris did it,” 
ventured Howard. “Never heard of 
that brother of his before, and that 
story about being framed up couldn’t 
have been true; we all know John Pet- 
tingill and there hasn’t ever been a 
straighter sheriff in office. Chris isn’t 
neighborly, but he has had a lot of 
trouble, and that soured him; he 
wouldn’t hurt a cat. What makes you 
think he did it, Blair? I don’t believe 
they'll ever get a jury in this county 
to convict him.” 

The self-assertive little man smiled 
knowingly. 

“I didn’t say I thought Chris was 
guilty!” he disclaimed. “Of course 
his brother lied, but we don’t know 
what the sheriff has got up his sleeve. 
Maybe he’s just trying to gain time. 
I’ve got my own ideas about this case, 
but I guess I won’t do much talking: 
not just yet.” 


His tone was that of one inviting 
inquiry. Odell heard a quick rustle of 
paper as the train slowed at a way sta- 
tion. He glanced across the aisle at 
the fourth man who had boarded the 
car at Sunnymead and saw that, al- 
though he had turned a page of his 
newspaper, he was not reading, and 
there was a keen, introspective look 
upon his lean, tanned face, as though 
he were listening intently. 

Observing him more closely, Odell 
noted that, although there were deeply 
drawn lines about his gray eyes, his 
alert, well-poised figure was that of a 
man in the early thirties. His nostrils 
and smooth-shaven lips were thin, but 
the chin above the upturned collar of 
his overcoat was full; the fingers of 
the ungloved hand holding the news- 
paper up before him were long and 
tapering, while the thumb was thick, 
fleshy, and spatulate. The detective 
was speculating idly on the contradic- 
tory indications of the artistic and 
practical, ascetic and sensual, when he 
became conscious of a vague sense of 
familiarity. He could not recall ever 
having spoken to the man, yet possibly 
he had encountered him in the village 
during his stay, or had seen him among 
the crowd at the inquest the previous 
day. 

No newcomers entered the car, and 
as it pulled out once more the red- 
haired man called Jim exclaimed: 

“Forgot my matches again! Got any, 
Blair?” 

The little man searched his pockets 
fussily and shook his head, and How- 
ard remarked: 

“T’ve kind of give up smoking since 
the boss made everybody cut it out at 
the office, and my wife don’t like it 
smelling up the house in winter.” 

On a suddenly formed decision Odell 
drew a match box from his pocket 
and, crossing the aisle, offered ft to 
the red-haired man. 

“Excuse me; have a lightr” He 
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added easily: “Couldn’t help hearing 
you ask for one, sir; I forgot to get a 
paper at the station at Sunymead, and 
I’ve got nothing to do but twiddle my 
thumbs and look out of the window till 
we get to the city! Does this rattler 
stop at every telegraph pole on the way 
in?” 

“Thanks.” Jim accepted the match 
and looked up with a brisk eye to busi- 
ness. “You ought to have taken the 
commuters’ special, next train to this, 
and a fine one. You a stranger in 
Sunnynread? Been looking our little 
town over? It’s growing faster than 
any in this section of the country; got 
great business and residential possi- 
bilities 

“You're the sheriff’s man, ain’t you?” 
Blair interrupted accusingly. ‘Heard 
you testify at the inquest yesterday.” 

Odell smiled with the boyish candor 
which had won him many a reluctant 
confidence and replied: 

“I’m an old friend of John Pettin- 
gill; been visiting him while I got over 
the effects of a scrap in New York. 
I’m on the police force there, and John 
asked me to help him get the dope on 
this Latimer murder for him, but it was 
almost too easy!” 

The man called Howard moved over 
to widen the empty fourth seat. 

“Sit down,” he invited. “I couldn’t 
get in at the inquest. So the case is 
settled, is itr” 

Odell laughed. 

“Guess so,’ he remarked with care- 
less assurance. “Must have been that 
crazy Dutchman that owns the duck 
farm. I'd like to have seen the busi- 
ness through, but the captain of my 
bureau sent a hurry call for me and 
I’ve got to hike it out West after a 
gunman; that’s more in my line, any- 
way.” 

He accepted the’ vacant seat, and, 
after a prolonged scrutiny of his ap- 
parently guileless countenance, Blair 
settled back as though satisfied. The 
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expressions of the other two of the 
original trio showed plainly that they, 
too, had taken the city detective for 
the cocksure, dull-witted routine man 
he pretended to be. 

“Still I’ve been telling my friends 
here that I’m not so sure about Chris 
Vorn being guilty.” Blair rose aggres- 
sively to the bait. “Latimer was a 
stranger among us, and, although he 
paid his local bills promptly and was 
accounted a rich man, nobody really 
knew anything about him. How can 
we judge what enemies he may have 
had? It’s kind of lonely by Willow 
3rook, especially in winter, with plenty 
of roads leading past, and anybody 
could have got out there afoot or in 
a machine at that time of night with- 
out being noticed particularly. What 
gets me is how Latimer happened to 
be by that pond when he was supposed 
to be on his way to the city.” 

To give the others time and oppor- 
tunity in which to express a_ possible 
opinion Odell produced a box of ciga- 
rettes and, selecting one, leaned out in 
the aisle to light it, at the same time 
stealing a quick glance at the fourth 
man. But he had seemingly resumed 
his perusal of the paper and his atti- 
tude suggested utter lack of extraneous 
interest. 

“T guess we can leave it to the sher- 
iff and the district attorney,” Jim said 
comfortably. “If Latimer had any en- 
emies, and anybody else but Vorn was 
guilty of the murder, I believe they'll 
ferret out the truth.” 

“I think they’d ought to have taken 
more thought to the last man Latimer 
was seen talking to, the one at the sta- 
tion,” the office clerk Howard observed 
in a mild tone. ‘Whoever he was, he 
might have. had reason to know that 
Latimer would take that eight-fifty 
back into town that night and waited 
around to see him. Hiram Claggett as 
much as said he must have been hid- 


ing behind the baggage truck—that no 
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one was in sight at the station at all 
after Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Farwell 
arrived from town on the eight-twenty 
and went on home.” 

As he mentioned the latter name he 
gestured with a thumb toward the man 
with the newspaper, who gave no sign 
of having heard. 

Blair asserted confidently : 

“Well, I reckon we haven’t seen the 
end of the excitement, even if Vorn 
and his brother are in jail. I told you 
I had my own idea, but I wasn’t talk- 
ing yet. You wait and see! There, 
we're getting in, and four minutes late! 
That’s better than usual!” 

Casual farewells were said, and as the 
train pulled into the huge station Odell 
marched briskly off by himself, careful 
to seem bent strictly upon his own af- 
fairs. He ascended to the vast waiting 
room without a glance behind at his 
late fellow travelers, and, traversing it, 
was mounting the second pair of wide, 
shallow stairs to the street level when 
a hand fell lightly upon his arm and a 
pleasant, cultivated, youthful voice 
sounded in his ear. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Odell. I wanted 
to get a chance to speak to you on the 
train, but our rural friends monopolized 
you. If you’re not in an imperative 
hurry may I walk along with you? I’m 
a neighbor and a slight acquaintance of 
the man whose death you are investi- 
gating. Naturally I’m interested. My 
name is Roscoe Farwell.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BY ORDERS OF THE CAPTAIN. 


DELL smiled, too, and held out his 

hand. 

“How are you, Mr. Farwell? I'm 
on my way to headquarters to report, 
but I took an earlier train than neces- 
Sary because, being a stranger, I hadn't 
any too much respect for the accuracy 
of your time-table, so I’ve a little time 
to spare. I heard of you from Mr. 


Claggett, of course, and I believe that 
one of the men I got into conversation 
with on the train just now mentioned 
your name; but I’m afraid you've got 
me wrong. I never had any official 
connection with the case; I was only 
visiting John Pettingill during my leave 
and trying to help him out. Now my 
time’s up.” 

“And Sergeant Barry Odell, who re- 
fused a captaincy after solving the last 
celebrated murder case New York had, 
merely so that he might work with a 
freer hand, is going to pass up all in- 
terest in an equally celebrated case in 
what might be termed the suburbs just 
because his leave has expired?” the 
other asked, with a twinkle in his gray 
eyes. “That may go with the village 
wiseacres, and I’m not asking you to 
tell. me anything you don’t want to, ser- 
geant, but I don’t mind telling you that 
this little excitement is a godsend to a 
man of different caliber and experience. 
You’ve had your breakfast, of course, 
but I know what Ma Pettingill’s coffee 
is! Have you time to come and have 
a second cup with me in a little plac 
near here that’s been famous for more 
generations than you or I will ever 
see?” 

Odell assented, and when they were 
seated in the celebrated, oak-beamed 
tavern with steaming cups and crisp 
rolls before them, he eyed his host in 
quick, covert appraisal. That this in- 
terview had been sought with some 
definite purpose in view was patent, yet 
it could not have been from mere idle 
curiosity. And who was this man Far- 
well? Even as Odell cogitated the lat- 
ter answered the unspoken question. 

“T suppose you'll wonder what I’m 
doing down in a God-forsaken hole 
like Sunnymead, among natives who 
are admittedly not my sort,” he began 
frankly. ‘See these fine lines about 
my chin and down the sides of my jaw? 
They are practically the only indica- 
tions left of the old face I had in nine 
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teen-seventeen. Wonderful chaps, the 
British surgeons are! I was in the 
camouflage corps, and a gun on which 
I was working exploded. That’s the 
answer. When I got used to looking 
at somebody else in my shaving mirror 
I went back to my old trade, painting, 
and picked out Sunnymead; you'd be 
surprised what possibilities its shore 
line and stretches of rolling hills have 
to an artist’s eye!” 

“It’s a pretty place, all right, or all 
that rich crowd wouldn’t have built 
summer homes there, and a country 
club.” 
ter. ‘Don’t your family find it lone- 
some in winter with nobody but the 
townspeople, though, if they’re used to 
the New York bohemian bunch?” 

“I haven’t anybody but my sister, 
and she’s a: globe-trotter with money 
enough of her own to gratify her taste 
for travel, and old enough to do with- 
out the conventional chaperon bug- 
bear!” Farwell laughed again. “I’m 
a grouch, I suppose; haven’t much use 
for anything except my work, but this 
Latimer business interests me, and I 
knew that duck farmer and his brother 
were only in jail as a sort of blind 
when the other evidence was so much 
stronger.” 

“What 
Odell. 

“Oh, that torn coat and the piece 
from it which you found hanging in 
the holly bushes, to say nothing of that 
phone call that couldn’t be answered. 
Then there’s that man at the station 
that nobody appears to have seen but 
the baggagemaster, and Latimer’s un- 
expected return to his home immedi- 
ately after.” Farwell shrugged his 
shoulders. “To my knowledge, I never 
saw Mrs. Latimer in my life except 
passing occasionally in her car—I live 
in that little concrete bungalow just 
down the road from their big place— 
and my acquaintance with Latimer him- 
self was just a casual one, so I’m not 


other evidence?” demanded 


Odell kept carefully in charac-. 
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prejudiced in any way, but I frankly 
admit I’m curious.” 

“So am I,” Odell responded frankly 
as he drained his cup. ‘The sheriff's 
in charge of the case, of course, and 
it is in his jurisdiction, not that of the 
metropolitan police, so I haven’t the 
right even to discuss it; but unoff- 
cially, there are several odd features 
about it. You are right that I'd like 
to have a further hand in it, but I’m 
all bound round with red tape. Of 
course I don’t say that I don’t agree 
with John Pettingill as to who really 
killed Latimer; it’s no crime to admit 
that the points you mention would bear 
investigation. The only concrete 
bungalow I recall in the neighborhood 
is the one just across from Mrs. Vail’s, 
whose kid Jimmie discovered the body.” 

Farwell nodded. 

“That’s where I live.” 

“Then it’s on the straight road from 
the station to Willow Brook. You got 
back from town that night on the same 
train with a man named Kingsley, didn’t 
your” 

“Yes. He’s the naturalist and has 
done some pretty work in grafting; 
the real thing, you know, fruit trees 
and flowers.” Farwell laughed again 
with a boyish flash of his white teeth. 
“He’s rather noted in his line, but a 
prosy old chap. I read most of the way 
from town. Lord, but it was cold! 
I hurried home from the station, and 
in spite of the bad going I must have 
done my mile and a half in pretty 
good time, for I was well toward home 
when Latimer passed me in his little 
car.” 

“Did he see your” asked Odell. 

“Guess not; he didn’t bow, anyway, 
and it was pretty dark just there. Have 
a cigarette?” Farwell offered a plain 
silver case, and his companion accepted 
one of the. slender, imported Xerxes 
with which it was half filled. “Mrs. 
Vail comes over to ‘do for me,’ as she 
expresses it, by the day, but she'd left 
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my lights turned off and my furnace 
was low. I had a devil of a time get- 
ting it going again and starting the 
hearth fire in my studio; I guess fhat’s 
why I didn’t hear Latimer’s car return, 
nor notice that any one passed that eve- 
ning.” 

“T see.” Odell flicked the pale ash 
into his coffe cup. “But you said you 
wanted to speak to me. Got any theory 
to spring, Mr. Farwell? You know 
about the Vorns having that document 
that Latimer was supposed to have 
brought out from town with him that 
afternoon, but Conrad might have 
worked it through Chris to get in ca- 
hoots with one of the Latimer servants 
to let one or both of them into the house 
to steal it; or it may have been a case 
of plain burglary, they knowing noth- 
ing of what went on down by the pond. 
We run up against just such coinci- 
dences here in cases every day. I might 
put a flea in the sheriff’s ear without 
committing official trespass !”’ 

“Well, sergeant, I won’t go so far 
as to say I have a theory, exactly, but 
when I heard the particulars of the 
murder I asked myself why Latimer 
didn’t go home if he had intended to 
do so; why he turned off down to the 
pond, I mean. I wondered if he had 
a private appointment of some sort, or 
caught sight from the driveway of 
something down there that ought to be 
investigated. Then, when it came out 
at the inquest yesterday about a piece 
of Mrs. Latimer’s fur coat having been 
found torn off and hanging on a bush 
at the scene of the crime, and the but- 
ler’s testimony, which amounted vir- 


tually to the fact that she was not in 


her room nor anywhere in the house 
where he searched at around nine 
o'clock or after, I began asking myself 
another question.” 

“Exactly.” Odell nodded in 
acquiescence, as though the 
train of thought were in accord with 
his. “What question, Mr. Farwell?” 
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“Whether that supposed appointment 
might not have been made between two 
other people, and Mr. Latimer, apprised 
of it at the station, might not have re- 
turned either prematurely or in time 
to make a very bad third?” Farwell 
chose his words with evident care. “Re- 
member, sergeant, this is not even a 
theory, but the mere idle thought of a 
curious neighbor who has nothing bet- 
ter to do than paint indifferent daubs of 
snow scenes and wait until the spring 
opens up to give him fresh inspiration 
for his canvases.” 

Odell rose, still 
smoked cigarette. 

“JT must get on to headquarters, but 
I’m mighty glad to have had this little 
talk with you. Of course we deal only 
with facts, and I’ve nothing to do with 
the Latimer case anyway, but the ideas 
of anybody that’s different from that 
hayseed bunch down there are good to 
hear, Mr. Farwell. If I get a chance 
and the trial ever comes off I may run 
down to Sunnymead before the fin- 
ish.” 

“Tf you do, run in and see me!” Far- 
well invited cordially as they shook 
hands. “I’ve followed some of your big 
cases with interest, and I’d like nothing 
better than to hear how you pulled them 
off.” 

Odell crossed rapidly to Broadway 
and down to headquarters, going over 
in retrospection each word of the late 
interview. Had Farwell tried to tip 
him off about something without him 
self being dragged into the notoriety of 
the case as a witness? He seemed a 
decent enough fellow, and it 
tressing to accuse a woman of murder, 
especially such a woman as Mrs. Lati- 
mer. Still, could the sheriff be right, 
after all? Was he, Odell, still labor- 
ing against his better judgment ? 

Hurrying up the steps at headquar- 
ters, Odell strode down the wide corri- 
dor to the homicide bureau at the far- 
ther end and met a rapid fire of greet- 
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ings from the various desks behind the 
rail. When he had replied in kind a 
stockily-built young man approached 
and observed confidentially : 

“The captain wants to 
Barry.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Odell indignantly. 
“And my leave not expired for four 
days yet!” 

“A fine use you’ve made of it, from 
this morning’s papers!” the other re- 
torted with a grin. “Is it your idea of 
a rest to go get yourself mixed up in 
a new murder case, with Killer Jor- 
dan’s bullet only just pried out of you? 
What’s that bulging the side of your 
coat °” 

“A little souvenir I brought from the 
country.” Odell grinned in response, 
and then his face grew grave. “You 
are not kidding about the chief? How 
did he know 

“Oh, I rather guessed he suspected 
you'd be hanging around this morning,” 
the other interrupted. “Anyway, that’s 
the word that has been passed and it’s 
no kid, either.” 

Slightly dazed, Odell made his way 
to the office of the captain and was not 
at first enlightened by his reception. 

“Like Sunnymead, sergeant?” the 
captain asked, when the more formal 
greetings had been exchanged. “As a 
winter resort it seems to have done you 
a great deal of good; so much, in fact, 
that I think you had better return on 
an extended leave.” 

“What’s the idea, sir?’ Odell 
shifted from one foot to the other. “If 
you refer to the Latimer case, I was 
an involuntary witness at the inquest 
as a private individual. I’ve been vis- 
iting the sheriff of North Shore 
County; he and his family are friends 
of mine, and I’ve still four days of my 
leave——” 

“I know all that!” the captain in- 
terrupted grimly. “It was as a pri- 
vate individual and his guest, I sup- 
pose, that the sheriff swore you in as 


see you, 


his deputy and you pulled off that stunt 
at the duck farm? I’m not calling you 
down for that, sergeant; on the con- 
trary, I’m offering you a month’s ex- 
tended leave of absence and suggesting 
that you spend it at Sunnymead.” 

“T don’t understand, sir,” Odell re- 
marked, but a gleam of comprehension 
had come to him. “Is somebody after 
cooperation in an unofficial capacity?” 

“You've hit it!” the captain assented. 
“In plain words, the district attorney 
down there is yelling for help. Your 
friend, the sheriff, and the constable 
are both good men, as I understand it, 
with an inflated opinion of their own 
jobs and a desire to keep in with their 
constituents. Well, we’ve seen that sort 
of thing right here in our own town; 
eh, sergeant? This case seems to be a 
little too big for them to handle, and 
the D. A. doesn’t want to make a charge 
when this present move of theirs has 
failed, as it’s bound to do, and go to 
trial with insufficient evidence, so that 
this case will be just another fiasco.” 

Odell shook his head obstinately. 

“Please send another man down in- 
stead, sir,” he said. “The magistrate 
won’t hold the Vorns, and it was to ask 
you to send one or two of the boys 
down there unofficially, to tail those 
two brothers till I could clear up the 
matter of their connection with the case, 
that I dropped in to-day. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t think they’ve anything 
to do with the actual murder, but I think 
I do know what the sheriff as well as 
the district attorney have in mind, and 
—I'd rather somebody else helped it 
But I'd be grateful for that 
leave of absence, just the 


along 
month’s 
same.” 

“What's the matter?” asked the cap- 
tain coldly. ‘I never knew you to lay 
down on a job before, sergeant.” 

“No, sir; nor you never knew me to 
play politics and disgrace my stripes!” 
Odell retorted with vigor. ‘The sher- 
iff’s honest, but he’s bull-headed and he 
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thinks a certain party is guilty; he is 
going to disregard every other clew to 
prove that he’s right. If he can, and 
the district attorney can get a convic- 
tion, it will mean a walk-over for them 
both at the next election. This Latimer 
case is make or break with them, and 
they know it. I’m not quarreling with 
that if the ‘person they have in mind 
were guilty, but I'll help to send no in- 
nocent person to the chair, raaybe, while 
the one who killed Latimer goes free!” 

The captain sat back in his chair, 
toying with a pencil, and there was a 
peculiar expression upon his keen face. 

“Then you don’t think Mrs. Latimer 
killed her husband?” he asked at length. 

“The present evidence doesn’t prove 
it, sir,” responded Odell. 

“I never knew you take a case yet, 
even in your early days, that you didn’t 
see through to a finish, sergeant.” The 
captain looked up; there was an unmis- 
takable twinkle in his eyes. ‘Why did 
you want that month's extended leave of 
absence?” 

“To find out who killed Latimer, sir. 
Odell added hurriedly: “I know it is 
irregular, but I would act only in a 
strictly private capacity, in no one’s 
pay, just for the—the love of the game, 
and if you will put in an application 
for my leave I won't abuse your good 
faith, on my honor!” 

To his unbounded amazement his su- 
perior suddenly beat upon the desk and 
howled. 

“Odell, you'll be the death of me! 
You, with your  conscientiousness! 
You won’t play politics! Why, man, 
if you monkey with the Latimer case 
any further you can’t help yourself!” 
The captain pulled himself together 
suddenly, as though he had said too 
much and, turning to his young subor- 
dinate, he added: “The grand jury 
meets in North Shore County at Sunny- 
mead in three weeks, on the first of 
March. You're a special officer from 
this department, lent to the district at- 
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torney of that county with the under- 
standing that you are free to conduct 
your investigation in any manner that 
you see fit, with orders from no one, 
and the assurance that every courtesy 
is to be shown you, such as access to 
any prisoner who may be held for trial 
before that body on the charge of mur- 
der in connection with the Latimer af- 
fair. Does that suit you, sergeant ?” 

“It's—it’s splendid! It’s far more 

than I expected, sir!” the young man 
stammered. “But in every case you 
have put in my hands here in the city, 
your only instructions were to go out 
after the guilty persons and bring them 
in.” 
“And my instructions are the same 
to you now!” the captain declared. “Go 
out after the person or persons who 
killed Latimer, I don’t care who they 
are, and get them!” 

“T’ll do my best, sir.” Odell’s eyes 
shone. “Do I have to report to the 
district attorney or the sheriff ?” 

“That’s up to your own discretion. 
I'll see that two of the boys are on hand 
when the magistrate discharges the 
Vorns, and tails them until you come.” 

“Thanks, chief. I don’t think I’ll be 
long clearing up that matter, but the 
main part of the case may take some 
time. I can’t tell now just when I'll 
show up again in Sunnymead. You'll 
tell the district attorney that I’m on 
the job?” 

“T will, and good luck, Odell!” 

“Thanks, sir!” 

Odell left the great, echoing building 
as though he were treading on air and 
took the nearest route for the Pennsy! 
vania Station, but gradually his elation 
left him. He was up against it, and no 
mistake! It was like breaking faith 
with John Pettingill to work against him 
when that excellent sheriff himself had 
been the one to bring him into the case; 
and if the Vorns were eliminated, how 
strong the circumstantial evidence 
seemed against the stand he had taken! 
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That young artist, Farwell, had stated 
the case as clearly and concisely as 
though he had been a lawyer. That 
was what any well-informed, unpreju- 
diced person would think, of course. 
Odell went over every iota of evidence 
in his mind, weighing it and striving to 
regard it as his fellow traveler of the 
morning had done, when all at once he 
halted in the middle of a busy street, 
to the intense indignation of the traffic 
policeman. Had he by some lucky 
chance hit upon the truth? 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT THE FACTORY. 


LATIMER, New Jersey, seemed a 
most unlovely spot as the train ap- 
proached it after a ride of more than 
an hour. Its grim smokestacks and 
acres of brick buildings, with their ad- 
jacent rows of uniform workmen's cot- 
tages, appeared even more dreary sur- 
rounded by the snowy, flat countryside. 
It was nearing noon as Odell alighted 
at the company platform and made his 
way to the superintendent’s low, square 
office, set well in the center of the mod- 
ern hive of industry. An inquiry of a 
man in overalls lounging near the door 
brought in response a mere gesture to- 
ward a heavily built man with graying 
hair, who sat bowed over a desk, and 
who looked up with a scowl as Odell 
advanced. 

“If you’re a reporter you can get 
out!” he declared. “We've no infor- 
mation for you; see the New York of- 
fice of the company.” 

“I’m not a reporter.” Odeil smiled. 
“T understand you have a mechanician 
who works in one of your assembling 
rooms, named Conrad Vorn, or at least 
you had. We've got him in jail now 
down on Long Island. I want a word 
with his foreman.” 

He flashed his shield, and the super- 
intendent rose reluctantly. 


“Come on,” he said. ‘“Carroll’s the 
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man you want. I'll tell you right now 
that you fellows have got Vorn wrong; 
mind you, I’m not sticking up for him, 
but he’s the kind of guy who makes 
the bullets and lets the other fellow 
fire them for him. He never killed Mr. 
Latimer, and all that stuff about a docu- 
ment is either a bluff or a frame-up.” 

““He’s an expert workman in his line, 
isn't her’ Odell ignored the challenge 
as he followed his guide down a cinder 
path between two long factory build- 
ings. 

“One of the best, or we would have 
canned him long ago for shooting his 
mouth off among the men. He’s a born 
agitator, but he’s harmless; even the 
guys he works with don’t take him seri- 
ously. Here we are. Oh, Carroll! 
There’s a deputy here from Sunnymead 
who wants a word with you.” 

The superintendent sauntered away, 
with a nod. Odell gave no indication 
that the former’s sarcasm had _ pene- 
trated his consciousness as a_ brisk, 
sandy-haired man of middle age came 
forward. 

“Sorry to deprive you of one of your 
expert workmen, Mr. Carroll.” He 
spoke with more courtesy than he had 
shown the surly superintendent. “It'll 
only be for a day or two; that is, if you 
want him back. The sooner we can 
check up on some of his statements, 
though, the quicker we can haul him 
up before the magistrate and have him 
released.” 

Carroll unceremoniously took his vis- 
itor by the arm and led him out of ear- 
shot of the workers within. 

“Sure I want him back,” he said. 
“Conrad talks a lot of rot, but he’s no 
shirker and one of the fastest mechani- 
cians I’ve got. I hold the record for 
results in my department, and I can’t 
afford to lose him. I can handle these 
volunteer walking delegates, and that’s 
what he is, but take it from me, he 
hasn’t got the nerve to croak anybody. 
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What’s he been saying that you want 
information about?” 

“Well, between you and me, Mr. Car- 
roll, his brother, who runs a duck farm 
down at Sunnymead, isn’t just right in 
the head. Everybody knows it; he’s 
one of the characters of the country- 
side. We've come to the conclusion 
that this Conrad is a sort of a nut, too, 
from his wild talk since he’s been in 
jail, and we think that some crank must 
have been hanging around the factory 
here and got Conrad to listen to him.” 

“What sort of a crank:” The fore- 
man’s shrewd eyes stared straight into 
those of Odell. 

“Oh, some crazy, would-be inventor.” 
The latter shrugged his shoulders. “We 
have sort of sized Conrad up as the 
kind of fellow that would fall for a 
thing ike that.” 

“Why:r”’ The question came crisply. 

“Well, we did tind a paper on him 
that he seemed to set a lot of store by, 
but it don’t mean anything. We showed 
it to an aviator from the field near 
Sunnymead and he nearly laughed him- 
self to Airplane machinery is 

so I brought it along to 
you, thinking you could help us 


death, 
your business, 
show 
out. Of course this is confidential. 
Not for nothing had Odell sat up 
most of the night at Pettingill’s cottage 
with the original document before him, 
painstakingly copying certain parts of 
he plans which conformed with those 
wspaper clipping of 
ll-advertised airplane, 


an engine 
and add- 
devices of his own invention, 
ith a re at the 
traced ticket. 
und it in the heavy blue paper 
original, ruffled and 
crumpled it and smudged it with lamp- 
black, as 


w of characters 
from a laundry 


] 
taken from the 
though from much handling, 
and had felt justifiably proud of the re- 
sult, but now a qualm asasiled him as he 
placed the fake document in the out- 
Stretched hand of this skeptical expert. 
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‘Would the ruse upon which he had 
staked so much fail him now? 

The foreman scanned it with an ill- 
concealed eagerness, which gave place 
to amazed incredulity and_ finally 
amused contempt. 

“Do you mean to say that this is the 
paper which was taken from Conrad 
Vorn?” he demanded. 

“Took it off him myself!" main- 
tained Odell stoutly. ‘He had it pinned 
up under his waistcoat and fought hke 
a wild cat to keep it!” 

“Then it’s a safe bet that they’re both 
crazier than I thought!” Carroll 
laughed as he handed it back. “Mr. 
Latimer never saw this! He wouldn't 
give it a second glance, and if he really 
took some papers out to his home with 
him that can’t be found now, they had 
nothing to do with this! I] thought that 
Chinaman was a nut, for all his college 
education, and now I know.” 

“What Chinaman?” Qdell asked, 
keeping his voice carefully under con- 
trol, although a wave of exultation 
swept over him. 

“Fellow who called himself ‘Sun’ 
something. He wore regular 
and you’d never have guessed he was 
Chinese until he let it out himself. He 
began ging around the plant—but 

the noon whistle! You'll 
have to excuse me. Tell your sheriff 
not to make a fool of himself by show- 
ing that precious paper to any of the 
reporters, but to send Conrad back to 
his job.” 

A screaming had 
above the subdued hum of machinery, 
and men in seemingly countless num- 
bers had begun to pour in a steady 
stream out of every available doorway. 
Odell laid his hand upon his compan- 


ion’s arm. 
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rad without learning the truth 
about this and convincing him he’s all 
wrong he’ll do the talking to the news- 
paper guys before he gets back here, 
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and they’ll have the laugh on the plant 
as well as on our office! Can’t you 
see that? You eat at your boarding 
house, don’t you, Mr. Carroll? Isn’t 
there some restaurant around here 
where we can get a regular dinner and 
have a talk?” 

“Sure, over at Cramers’; but I’ve got 
to go ’tend to something inside for a 
minute, and the trolley won’t wait,” 
Carroll responded. 

“That jitney that those two fellows 
are getting out of in front of the su- 
perintendent’s office will wait,” said 
Odell. “T’ll hold it and you hurry! 
We’ve got to hush this thing up!” 

The “jitney,” it developed, was a taxi 
which was returning to the township of 
Cramers in any event, and its driver 
was only too glad to pick up two fares. 
By the time he had backed it around 
to the entrance of the building which 
housed the assembling rooms Carroll 
was ready and jumped in beside the 
supposed deptuy. 

“This is something like!’ he observed. 
“You do get infernally sick of the hash 
and stew at Mrs. Swazey’s! But you 
were asking me about that Chinaman. 
He was taller than they usually are, 
and his eyes gave him away when once 
you knew, for they turned up at the 
corners; but he talked like any college 
swell, though kind of slow, as if he was 
watching his step. You can usually 
spot the cranks by their queer clothes 
and the excited way they act, but he 
looked for all the world like a gentle- 
man; that’s how he got by the watch- 
men so often till they were wise to 
him.” 

“When did he first show up here?” 
asked Odell. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Along about a 
year and a half ago, I guess. He only 
came once or twice then, asking for 
Mr. Latimer, but I saw him one noon 
hour talking to Conrad Vorn and 
showing him soine papers, and I heard 
Vorn say afterward that it was a pity 
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the follow couldn’t reach Mr. Lati- 
mer; that he had a great idea. I re- 
membered that last spring when this 
fellow showed up again and began rais- 
ing ructions.” Carroll glanced at the 
driver’s head, which was half turned 
toward them. “I guess we hadn’t bet- 
ter talk any more about this till we get 
there.” 

The taxi bounded forward with an 
indignant spurt. 

When Odell had braced himself he 
said casually: 

“T noticed as I left the superintend- 
ent’s office that you were enlarging your 
plant. Will the company continue their 
building operations now?” 

“Oh, you mean that reénforced con- 
crete work? That’s just for a row of 
new workmen’s cottages. They are 
going to do away with the frame ones 
in time; the rate of insurance is too 
high.” 

Odell smiled and touched that signif- 
cant bulge beneath his overcoat, and 
adroitly led the conversation into des- 
ultory channels until they rattled 
down the main street of the little town 
and stopped before the doors of a neat 
white lunchroom. Carroll, who had 
brushed his clothes until they bore a 
semblance of neatness while Odell 
was negotiating for the taxi, led the 
way into the restaurant and to a mar- 
ble-topped table in the corner, where 
he joked with the waitress like an old 
acquaintance until she had taken their 
order and departed. Then he observed 
shrewdly: 

“T guess you go heeled for any emer- 
gency down in your part of the country, 
Mr. Deputy. I see you’re not taking 
off your overcoat.” 

Odell laughed. 

“T didn’t mean to come all dressed 
up like a Western movie man!” he said. 
“We're a peaceful, sleepy little village 
most of the time, but since this murder 
and the things that have been happening 
the sheriff wants us to be ready on the 
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job, and IT forgot to change till I was 
in the train. Did you know Mr. Lati- 
mer!” 

“Oh, he had a word for every one 
when he was going the rounds of the 
plant, but I can’t exactly say that I 
knew him personally,” the foreman re- 
plied. “I guess he khew more about 
airplanes than any other man alive; 
this new one he developed, that we are 
going to try out, ought to be a world- 
beater! But you want to hear about 
that crazy Chinaman. It was about a 
year ago that he showed up again; I 
know, because Mr. Latimer had just 
married and was away on his honey- 
moon. We were making additions to 
the factory then and arrangements were 
under way to start on this new model 
I’ve just mentioned. Something must 
have leaked out to make this crank think 
we were going to use his ideas. I 
guess he'd managed to see Mr. Latimer 
in the meantime with that fool plan you 
just showed me a while ago and been 
turned down. Anyway, he made a 
couple of scenes, and then the order 
went out to keep him away from the 
plant and off the company property. 
I remembered then how Vorn had been 
taken in by him before, because now 
he went around scowling and muttering 
for days, and only that he was such a 
good worker I would have turned him 
away, as I said.” 

The waitress had brought their din- 
ner. Carroll devoted himself to it with 
such gusto that Odell waited until his 
companion’s appetite was partially ap- 
peased before continuing his interroga- 


tion, 


At length, with a sigh of repletion, 
the foreman pushed away his plate. 
His host bent across the table 

“That time that you saw the China- 
man showing Vorn the papers; did you 
see them, too?” 

“No, but they had a blue cover like 
most of the plans and_ specifications 
which come our way at the fact ry; like 
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the one you showed me this morning. 
It looked kind of old and mussed up, 
as if it had been carried around a long 
time. When I saw those Chinese marks 
at the bottom it came over me all at 
once what it must be.” Carroll stirred 
his coffee and chuckled. “Vorn must 
have gotten thicker with that crank dur- 
ing the past year than I had supposed, 
but by summer the fellow had stopped 
coming around, and I forgot all about 
him until now. I wonder what Conrad 
was doing with those plans, anyhow :” 

That was a speculation which Odell 
did not care to encourage. He asked 
hastily : 

“Did you ever hear him speak of his 
brother °” 

“Never knew he had one till all this 
stuff came out in the papers this 
morning,” the foreman declared. “I 
thought it was funny when Conrad 
didn’t show up for work after the noon 
hour yesterday, for I’d given him two 
days straight leave from Tuesday noon, 
as he asked, and he’d never overstayed 
his time before. That’s another thing 
that makes him valuable; you can al- 
ways depend on him. I found out at 
his boarding place that he wasn’t sick, 
and I didn’t know what to think.” 

“Where does he board?” 

“With another of my men, an oiler 
named Miller, whose old father keeps 
house for them when he ain’t crippled 
up with rheumatism. Miiller’s a wid- 
ower and Conrad hates women; I neve 
heard him say a good word for any « 
‘em yet, but I guess that’s on account 
of what came out in the papers to-da 
about his brother’s wife running away. 

“Do the Millers live in one of th« 
company cottages ?” 

“In one of the old frame ons 
fourth from the railroad track in thi 
second row.” Carroll pushed back hi 
chair. “That was sure some feed, but 
we'll have to be stepping if we’re going 
to get back on the job when the whistle 


blows 1” 


1 
f 
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Odell paid the check and they hur- 
ried out to find seats on the rear plat- 
form of the last trolley for Latimer, 
while Carroll, refusing a cigarette, pro- 
duced a blackened pipe and smoked 
high good humor. 

“How are your hours—hard?” asked 
Odell as the car swung them out of the 
little town and through the muddy gray 
slush of the countryside. “Do you ever 
have any night work?” 

“Only once in a great while when 
we’re rushed, and then we are well paid 
for our overtime.” Carroll sucked at 
his pipe. “We get it pretty easy.” 

“Your mechanicians in the assem- 
bling rooms have use for electric 
torches occasionally, then?” Odell per- 
sisted. 

“Sure!” The other looked at him 
in a puzzled fashion. “Did your sher- 
iff find one on Conrad and get suspi- 
cious? It’s funny, at that, that he 
should have taken it all the way with 
him, but maybe he reckoned his 
brother’s farm wouldn’t be any too well 
lighted. Raised ducks, didn’t he?” 

Odell nodded. 

“Mr. Latimer had a private office out 
here at the plant, didn’t he?” 

“A whole building to himself; that 
square, ivy-covered brick one right near 
the superintendent’s office,” responded 
Carroll. “He used to spend hours there 
working away at his models. He was 
a hard man to work for in some ways: 
savage, and bullying, and driving, and 
turning off many a good man over a 
misunderstanding that he wouldn't lis- 
ten to the right of. I guess I wouldn’t 
be holding down my job now if I’d seen 
much of him, for I’ve a quick temper 
myself, and J know my rights—but I’m 
not one to speak ill of the dead, though 
I don’t wonder that somebody got to 
him at last!” 

“He had enemies, then?’ Odell 
spoke with studied carelessness and fol- 
lowed with his eyes the arc of his ciga- 


rette stub as he threw it over the side 
of the speeding car. 

“T don’t know much about him, but 
I haven’t heard a word of real regret 
among the men over his death, and 
some of them have worked for him 
since the factory was put up,” Car- 
roll remarked sagely. “When that hap- 
pens there must have been something 
wrong with the boss, I figure. He had 
a regular row with some fellow who 
came out from the city to see him about 
six months ago, I remember. I stuck 
around, hoping there’d be a fight; but 
it all ended quiet, only after the fellow 
had gone Latimer raged around like a 
bear with a sore head; fired two good 
hands for almost nothing and raised 
Cain with the plant generally. What- 
ever the scrap was about, I guess the 
other fellow had the best of it for once, 
and Latimer took it out on us.” 

“What did the other fellow look like? 
Did you hear any of it? You needn't 
be afraid to tell me, Mr. Carroll; I 
won’t say where it came from, and I 
guess you weren’t the only one around. 
Besides, you say it happened six months 
ago. - 

Carroll eyed him thoughtfully for a 
moment and then nodded. 

“You've been pretty white with me 
and I ain’t afraid to trust you, but I 
hate to bring in any question of a—a 
lady, and him married so lately, though 
perhaps it was his wife the row was 
about. The superintendent and plenty 
others heard it besides me. It was along 
about the middle of September—I re- 
member it because I’d just come back 
from my vacation—when a tall young 
gentleman swung off the train and, 
coming up to me, asked where he could 
find Mr. Latimer.” 

“Do you recall anything about him?” 

“Only that he seemed to be 
thirty, ~ was sn ooth-shaven 
tanned, as if he’d been in the opet 
a lot, and “a had a kind of a 


swing to his shoulders. He was 
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tleman, too, for all he was pleasant 
spoken and democratic in his manner, 
with none of your patronizing airs; 
you can always tell the real thing. I 
guess he had it all over Mr. Latimer 
right there, if the truth was known! I 
thought maybe he was an aviator come 
to see about the delivery of some 
planes. I showed him which Mr. Lat- 
imer’s office was, but told him we'd 
been given orders that he wasn’t to be 
disturbed. The young man_ started 
right over, and though the superin- 
tendent tried to stop him, he walked 
right in without even knocking.” 

“What happened?” Odell asked ea- 
gerly. 

“Nothing at first, though I expected 
an explosion, The young man’s voice 
was real low, but all at once Latimer 
let a roar out of him like a bull, and 
it was then that I thought the fight 
would start, but I was mistaken. The 
young man went right on talking and 
never raised his voice, and the very 
coolness of him made it seem as though 
he had the whip hand and knew it, even 
if you couldn’t hear a word he said 
from outside. You could hear Latimer, 
though, when he broke in to swear; 
but that’s all he did do, and after a 
while he stopped that, so they must have 
got down to business. 

“The general manager, and his assist- 
ant, and the superintendent and two or 
three other foremen besides me were 
gathered around, for nothing like that 
had ever happened before. We were 
wondering what would come next. We 
scattered quick when the two of them 
showed themselves in the door. Lat- 
mer was purple in the face and swear- 
ing again, but the young man looked as 
cool and smiling as when he had come 
I saw there was a glint in his eyes, 
though, that hadn’t been there before, 
and there was a kind of an edge to his 
voice, toc 

“‘That’s all, Mr. Latimer,’ he says. 
‘She hasn’t any one else in the world 
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to protect her; but I’m here, and I'll 
be close at hand to see that you do the 
right thing by her. If you don’t, you 
know now what will happen to you!’ ” 

“Maybe I haven’t got the exact words, 
but that was what he said, as near as 
I can remember,’ Carroll continued. 
“He walked off without looking back 
and caught a train that was just pulling 
in at the platform. Mr. Latimer let 
him go; then he went rampaging round 
the works, as I told you.” 

The car had stopped at the entrance 
to the plant. AS they alighted Odell 
remarked mendaciously: 

“T guess it would be hard to go back 
six months and find that fellow, espe- 
cially as his description don’t fit any- 
body we know of in connection with 
Mr. Latimer; but it shows he had en- 
emies, all right, women as well as men. 
We'll have our work cut out for us to 
find out who killed him!” He added, 
as though in an afterthought: ‘Oh, 
there’s one thing more I’d like to ask 
you! Do you know the name of a steel 
tool about eighteen inches long with 
octagonal sides, three-quarters of an 
inch thick or so? One end is curved 
with forked tips and the other flat and 
pointed like a filer” 

Carroll laughed. 

“You mean a small pinch bar, | 
guess,” he replied. “We don’t do any- 
thing with ’em; they’re used mostly to 
pry off the forms in reéenforced con- 
crete construction, but they’re handy for 
a lot of other things besides. We’'r 
just in time! There’s the whistle 
again !”’ 

Once more the screaming siren cut 
into their conversation. This 
Odell secretly welcomed it, although he 
held out his hand in seeming regret. 

“Well, so long, and thank you for 
telling me what you have. If ever 
you're out Sunnymead way look me 
up; my name’s Odell. I'll tip off the 
and I guess you’ll have that 


time 


she riff, 
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crazy nut Conrad Vorn back in a day 
or two if you want him. Good-by.” 

He waited until the loquacious fore- 
man had disappeared in the factory 
door, and then hurried off in the direc- 
tion of the railroad track. Passing the 
company platform, he continued on to 
the second row of neat wooden cottages 
and knocked upon the door of the 
fourth to which he came. 

After an interval, shuffling footsteps 
sounded from within and the door 
opened to reveal the bent form and 
wrinkled features of-a very old man, 
who peered at the stranger in myopic 
Inquiry, 

“You're Mr. Miller?” Odell began 
with grim sternness, and at the old 
man’s nod he added: “Sorry, sir, but 
I’m an officer of the law 
examine the room of your lodger Con- 
rad Vorn. I hope I won't have to 
make any trouble for you. Vorn’s held 
down on Long Island on a charge of 
murdering his boss, Mr. Gilbert Lati- 
mer !” 

He displayed his shield, but it was un- 
necessary, for his bluff had worked. 
Almost with his first words the old man 
trembling suddenly as though palsied, 
had thrown wide the door obsequiousl) 


sent here to 


“Come right in, officer, right in!” he 
invited in a cracked, quavering 
“My son read me the news in the paper 
this morning. Conrad never did it, sir 
His room is just at the head of 
You’re welcome to go right 


voice, 


never! 
the stairs. 
ip; nothing ain’t 


l been touched since he 
lett. We're 


peaceful, 
folks. My own son works over to the 
Latimer factory. To think of Conrad 
being accused of murder! It’s dret- 
ful, sir, dretful!” 

He followed, lamenting, up the stairs. 
Odell entered a small room upon the 


law-abiding 


furnishings of which the fast-ac- 
dust from the 
outside bore ample tes 
of old Muller’: 


imp! 
sinipie 


cumulating coal forest 


of smokestacks 


timony to the truth 
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statement that it had remained undis- 
turbed. 
¢Perfunctorily he examined the dingy 
bed and ransacked the drawers of the 
dresser, which contained merely a scant 
but neatly arranged supply of wearing 
apparel. Then he approached the an- 
round-topped trunk which stood 
in one corner, and with the old man’ 
dismayed eyes upon him he drew from 
beneath his coat the unwieldy object 
he had carried all day. It was an oc- 
tagonal-sided steel tool about eigtheen 
es long, such as he had described 
foreman. Using the curved 
ed end as a handle he applied the 
| to the rusty lock 


cient, 


larpened point 
| jimmied it off. 

The trunk contained clothes, 
and weather-worn, and scattered 
among them a handful of letters ad- 
dressed in a scrawling hand and post- 
“Sunnymead.” 

Pocketing these and retrieving the 
pinch bar, Odell reassured the trem- 
bling old man briefly and departed. 

Ten minutes later he was seated in 
train bound for the 

success beyond his 


alt 
more 


La led 


marked 


the smoker of a 

city, and although 
anticipations had greeted him at every 
was no elation in his face. 
He was thinking of the foreman’s story 
of the quarrel six months before and his 
man Who had sworn 
“her.” Had he not seen that 
drawing-room at Willow 
Could it be 


1 
turn there 


des« ription of the 
to protect 
man in the 
Brook only 


other than 


two days ago? 
Starr Agnew? 
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(DER NIGHT 

ELL, well, Mr. Odell! 

you back again so soon!” 

Hiram Claggett 

hand in welcome as, at dusk on tl 

ning of the Barry U lell de- 

scended from the train at Sunnymead. 

Odell and then put down 
his bag on the station platfo1 


Glad to see 


horny 
1@ eve- 


extended a 
same day, 


1, he 1 
hook nands 
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“Take care of this for me, will you, 
Mr. Claggett, while I run over to the 
county jail?” he asked. “I don’t sup- 
pose you know whether I'll find the 
sheriff there or not? I want to have a 
little talk with the Vorns.” 

“I guess likely you will.” The bag- 
gagemaster chuckled — importantly. 
“Two city fellows who came out on the 
ten o'clock train this morning have been 
hanging around the jail ever since, and 
Constable Price is all up in the air be- 
he can’t get a thing out of either 
him and the sheriff 
attorney, too, hot- 
minutes 


cause 
of them. I saw 
and the district 
footing it over there not ten 
ago.” 

Odell crossed the square and, pass- 
ing the courthouse, ascended the steps 
of the jail. In the doorway he beheld 
the constable, red with indignation; be- 
hind him appeared the sheepish but 
dogged faces of two old acquaintances 
from headquarters. 

“Good afternoon, constable,” he said 
pleasantly.- “Hello, boys! Is the sheriff 
here :” 

“Barry !” 


forward 


John Pettingill hurried 
in surprise, and grasping rather 
than shaking the hand of his late guest, 
into a room and 
“What on earth have 
When I asked you to 

take a hand in the Latimer case unof- 
ficially with me I didn’t mean for you 
in the whole police force of 
rk! Those two plain-clothes 


him side 
door. 


you been up to? 


he drew 


closed the 


I dropped in at headquarters 
rning to see my chief and get 
e of absence extended as you 
to, and I asked him to send 

le of the boys to keep an 
‘orns when the magistrate 
them,” Odell explained with an 
land innocence. “I thought 
nt me to, John, for you and 
stable will be busy with the mur- 
there’ll be a 
Vorns in 


ase, and you know 


Tate charge against the 
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connection with that stolen document. 
It would be a bad thing for you if 
they slipped through your fingers at 
the last minute, for I’ve found the real 
owner of it; at least, I know who he 
is. 

“Oh, you do, do your” The sheriff's 
tone was slightly uncomfortable. “It 
wasn’t Latimer’s, then?” 

“No. It belonged to a Chinese gen- 
tleman you’ve heard of before, named 
Sun Hsu.” 

“Well, we needn't be in any hurry to 
look him up till I find the cover of it,” 
Pettingill observed, “I could have 
sworn it was all right when I brought 
it back after the inquest was over yes- 
terday, but this morning I found that 
the blue paper cover was gone. 

‘I borrowed it.” Odell 
“Oh, I know I ought to have told you 
and asked permission, but you told me 
to go at this thing in my own way, and 
I have. found out a lot, too, that'll 
interest you. Can we go and have a 
little talk with the Vorns’” 

“Hadn't you better tell me 
first, Barry?” sheriff 

fast. I’d like 


of my ground.” 


laughed. 


tT 
s VE 


about it 
hesitated. 
“yr ’ i ° 
youre moving pretty 
to be a little 
“T can’t, because the Vorns will have 
themselves, 


+ 


to tell some of the story 


and I’ve got to persuade them to do 


+t 
in my own way, but no matter what I 
spring on them, John, don’t queer my 
the whole part they 


last Tuesday night’s affair and 


game. I know 


played in 

can prove each step of the way, but if 

they confess you’ll save so much tims 
and have a lot more to your credit.” 
“All right,” the sheriff responded 

artful inducement. “Come on; 
time for their supper. Di 

the district attorney in on 

There was 


this or 
those policemen of yours r” 
a note of professional jealousy in 
tone. 

Odell shook his head smilingly. 

“No, old man! This is strictly our 
party.” 
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They found Chris Vorn shaken and 
slightly dazed from his twenty-four 
hours in jail, but his brother was as 
blusteringly defiant as ever, and it was 
to the latter that Odell first addressed 
himself. 

“Conrad,” he began sternly, “you are 
employed as a mechanician under Car- 
roll, the foreman of the assembling 
rooms out at the Latimer plant, and 
you board with Muller and his father.” 

“I made no secret of it!” Conrad re- 
torted, although his color changed. 

“About a year and a half ago an edu- 
cated Chinaman named Sun Hsu ap- 
peared at the factory and tried to see 
Mr. Latimer, to interest him in an in- 
vention of his to start and land air- 
planes within the space of their own 
length,” continued Odell. “You talked 
with him, saw his plans and realized that 
there was a fortune in them. He only 
came once or twice then, and you didn’t 
see your way clear to making anything 
for yourself out of his invention. A 
few months later, however, Mr. Latimer 
began enlarging his factory and arrang- 
ing to put out under his own patent the 
same model planes as the Chinaman had 
invented. You knew that Mr. Latimer 
must have stolen the idea from Sun 
Hsu.” 

The sheriff gasped audibly, but 
Odell gave him a warning glance as he 
went on: 

“You got word to Sun Hsu, and he 
came down and protested; but it did 
no good, because he had been too skep- 
tical of American laws to have his in- 
vention patented or even copied; he 
had trusted Mr. Latimer with the origi- 
nal plans, and Latimer had kept them. 
You conceived the idea then of steal- 
ing the plans from Latimer and selling 
them back to Sun Hsu, but they were 
in the New York office and you had no 


’ 


opportunity.” 
“Prove it!” exclaimed Conrad furi- 
“You are framing up this 


ously. whole 
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story just as you framed up the rest 
of it!” 

“Am I? Wait till I finish. You 
knew that Latimer had bought this place 
down here next your brother’s farm, 
and that he had closed 
and your brother was angry about it 
You found out that the plans were to 
be brought down to Willow Brook: 
you to Chris and told him 
the good thing in it for both of you 
if you could get hold of t 


the short cut 


wrote 


the m ° 


it would not be stealing, 


> 


did not rightfully belor 


iw 
anyway.” 

“T knew it!” Chris 
Conrad, should you bri 
troubles upon me?” 

“Hold your tongue!” com 
brother fiercely. 


can prove nothing !”’ 
ey 


moane¢ 


Why 


inded his 


lies! He 


n 
éér7y71. * 4 17 
This Is all 


You found out that Latimer w: 
bring the plans down on Tuesday, ar 
although Chris had tried to sto] 
in his letters—these letters 
have here’—Odell held out the 
of letters which he had taken from th 
trunk in the Miller home—‘‘you came 
here to break into the Latimer house 
at night and steal the pla 
brought with you your electri 
and this pinch bar, which y 
from where ‘those new cottages are be- 
ing built of reénforced concrete insid 
the company’s property.” 

As Odell held before 
tool, Conrad for the first 


signs of breaking. 


“How do you know ?” 
hoarsely. “It is a lie! 
me !” 

“Don’t be so sure!” Odell 
him. “After you got 
failed you and you couldn’t do tl 
alone, sO you perst 


iINODOdY SaW 
here your 


to join you. 
1 -_ 4 1 

hedge in 

all the 1 
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the pinch bar to force open a window 
downstairs. You made Chris go on 
ahead because he knew the way, and 
he carried the pinch bar while you had 
your electric torch. But Chris came 
face to face with Latimer himself, and 
ran down among the willows by the 
pond to hide and there he killed Lat- 
imer with the pinch bar!” 

“No, no! I swear it, no!” Witha 
wild shriek Chris Vorn had fallen upon 
“T found him there dead al- 
I will tell 


his knees. 
ready! [ did not kill him! 
all!” 

Conrad with a muttered curse sprang 
forward, but Odell caught him. The 
dumfounded sheriff, galvanized into 
sudden action, came to hi aid. Chris 
gave no heed, but, groveling upon the 
floor, told his story between great, gasp- 
ing sobs. 

“It is all true, what you say about 
Conrad wanting to take the plans, which 
did not belong to Latimer, and sell them 
back to the heathen! I saw no harm; 
I hated Latimer for taking from me 
the short cut; and I was willing to 
help. We waited by the hedge until 
much later than you say; it must have 
been ten o’clock or after, for we saw 
the automobile go away and return, and 
then waited an hour, glad that Latimer 
had gone and our task would be 
so much easier. I hated that automo- 
bile, too! Only that afternoon it had 
nearly run me down, and I had cursed 
it and the man who owned it and who 
stole from others the work of their 
brains, even if they were heathen! 

“When we started for the house at 
last I made Conrad come around by 
the edge of the pond because I was 
afraid of the huge dog, and so—and 
so we came upon Latimer lying dead 
there on his face in the snow! Con- 
tad was frightened then and he would 
have run away, but I said we had come 
tor the plans, and the plans we should 
have! Conrad said then that perhaps 
Latimer had meant to take them away 
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with him, and that they would be in 
his bag which was lying there, because 
they were too big and thick for him 
to carry with comfort in his pocket. 

“We carried the bag off into the holly 
trees and I held the electric torch so 
that it should not be seen from the 
house while Conrad searched the bag 
and found the plans, as he had thought. 
We tried then to break the ice of the 
brook that we might sink the bag so 
no one should know the plans were 
gone, but the pinch bar was not strong 
enough. It was I then who thought of 
the anchor which I had so often seen 
on the seat of the old rowboat when 
I passed that way, and we pried it loose 
with the pinch bar and broke the ice 
and dropped in the bag. We thought 
the brook would freeze over again by 
morning, 

“Conrad went to put back the anchor, 
but he stumbled and dropped it by the 
body of Latimer and he would not 
touch it again! He ran off home with 
the plans and I—I had to pick up that 
anchor, wet with Latimer’s blood, and 
put it in the boat!” 

“Then I, too, ran for home, but all 
the way I could feel my mitten wet 
with that blood which I had not spilled, 
I swear it! I could feel it soaking into 
my hand as though I was the murderer! 
I went a little crazy for a minute, I 
think; I tore off that mitten and threw 
it from me, and you found it the next 
day, sir, though after my little girl had 
taken it into the house and you asked 
for it again I gave you the other one, 
which had not been stained. That is 
all the story; you know the rest. I 
swear to you that I am innocent! We 
stole the plans, but it was to return 
them to the man who owned them, and 
theft to steal from a thief, 
living or dead! Neither Conrad nor | 
raised a hand against Latimer; he was 
still warm, but when we came 
upon him! That with my last breath 
can I say! It is the truth!” 


it is not 


dead, 
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In a measure the man’s self-control 
had returned. There was no mistaking 
the ring of solemn sincerity in his final 
words. 

Odell grasped him by the shoulders 
and forced him to meet his eyes. 

“Chris Vorn, is that ali the truth? 
If neither you nor your brother killed 
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Latimer, do you know who did? Re 
member, if you lie now you may go to 
prison for life or to the chair! Who 
killed Latimer?” 

“IT do not know, so help me God! 
We saw nothing, heard nothing. There 
was only Latimer lying there on his 
face under the sky of the night!” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, May 18th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
issued €very week, you will not have to wait long for 
the next installment of this interesting serial. 








INNOCENT MAN TO BE PAID FOR INJUSTICE 


FOR the terrible ordeal he endured in being imprisoned in a penitentiary for 

two years and in being brought face to face with death, Will Purvis, of 
Lamar County, Mississippi, recently was voted five thousand dollars by the 
Jower house of the legislature of that State as compensation for the injustice 
done him. 

Twenty-six years ago Purvis was convicted and sentenced to death by 
hanging for the murder of Will Buckley, a young farmer, near Columbia, Mis- 
sissippi. Purvis was brought to the gallows, the noose was placed around his 
neck, and the trap was sprung. At the critical moment, however, the noose 
slipped over Purvis’ head, and he dropped to the ground, unhurt. When the 
sheriff was about to make a second attempt to carry out the order for the 
execution, the condemned man’s attorneys interposed with the contention that 
their client could not legally be made to go through the ordeal a second time. 
Fortunately for Purvis, the sheriff decided that it would be better for himself 
if he ran no risk of overstepping the bounds of the law, so he postponed the 
hanging. 

His act gave the attorneys time to move for a commutation of Purvis’ 
sentence to life imprisonment. They won their fight for him, and Purvis en- 
tered the penitentiary as a “lifer.” Two years later, Joe Beard, a farmer, 
on his deathbed, made a statement entirely exonerating Purvis and placing the 
blame for the crime upon another farmer. Immediately thereafter the 
ernor granted a pardon to Purvis, but it wasn’t until recently, when Representative 
Buckley, a cousin of the murdered man, sponsored the bill to compensate Purvis 
for his terrible experience, that any effort was made to right the wrong done him. 


o Je 
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ENGLISH WOMEN LIABLE FOR JURY DUTY 


LN?! R the provisions of a law recently enacted, women in England now 

are eligible for service as jurors and must, if called upon to do so, accept 
the responsibility on the same terms as govern the service of male talesmen. 
Women may take a large part in deciding the justice of actions involving 
women and children, for the new law provides that, in both civil and criminal 
cases, either defendant or plaintiff may ask the presiding judge for a jury com- 
posed entirely of women. Many observers believe that women will be m 
greater demand as jurors than men in cases where children or fellow women 
are particularly concerned. 








(% Horatio Winslow 


started: The  Wettmores 
were trying to save up a last 
hundred for that trip abroad. 
Of this hundred the professor was car- 
trying $97.42 in an upper vest pocket, 
which is no place for money, anyhow. 
Still, if he had not stopped to argue 
first editions with the secondhand book- 
might reached the 
bank at two-thirty p. m. instead of six- 
and, assuming that no city 
slicker buttonholed him, he might have 
deposited that $97.42. 
But he didn’t. 
he did do—at precisely six- 
m.—was to find a diamond 
middle of the 





have 


tar . | 
store Man he 


in the side- 

of course another gentleman 
found it at the same time. And of 
course they agreed that it was no more 


one’s than another’s. And of course a 


jeweler, who by the merest chance was 


leaving his shop, told them it was 


worth 


And of 
in the end the shrewd professor walked 
off with the 
tleman, who couldn’t 
ward because he was leaving that night 


San Diego, with the 


at least $950. course 
ring while the other gen- 
wait for the re- 
walked off 
professor told all this to 
s. Wettmore she gazed scornfully at 

a l and lost her appetite for 
under of the dinner. You see, 
tmore read the daily papers, 


HIS is how the whole thing 


where, ever and again, the intercourse 
between bunco men and bumpkinry 1 
set forth with all the skill and play 
fulness which a good rewrite man can 
lend to such a 
didn’t seem possible to begin saving t 

hundred all over again, but there wasn’t 
poor professor 


luscious subject. 


any use in telling the 
exactly what had happened. 

So, after a few artificial eestasies she 
insisted that the be held till the 
rightful owner advertised for it, offer- 
ing a substantial reward. In the mean- 
time, of course, they must 
the cash in one way or another. 


The professor suggested renting on 


stone 


make up 


of the rooms in the flat. 

She nodded, but said nothing aloud. 
To herself she remarked: “No use cry- 
ing over spilt milk. [Il get him to 
put away his silly old diamond, and 
maybe after a bit he’ll forget all about 
it. I know I’m going to try to forget 
all about it.” 

And she did; that 1 


extent. 


;, to a reasonable 


Il 

The professor hoped he might escape 
interviewing such prospects as answered 
the room-to-let advertisement, but Fate 
willed 
applicant called when there was 
in the flat but the professor himself, 
Smooth-shaven and of medium height 
the young man was, 
and 


otherwise. The first and last 


nob« «lv 


with an eye re- 


markably clear observing. He 
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looked at the room briefly and then 
pulled a roll of money from his pocket. 
“Yl take it,” he said, “but you under- 
stand I’m not trying to be one of the 
family. 1 just want to be let alone. 
If I come in at seven in the morning, 
that’s all right ; and if I come in at seven 
in the evening, that’s all right, too. I 
may want to lean out on the fire escape 
and watch the sky—and maybe not. 
I’m a writer—understand? And I’m 
renting this room because I’m writing 
I don’t bother you, 


Do 


a long story, see: 
and all I ask is, don’t bother mie. 
you make me?” 

Though a trifle uncertain the pro- 
fessor nodded. About this brisk young 
man with his barbaric yet decisive dic- 
tion there was something attractive. 
Moreover, he assumed the burden of 
the bargaining, which saved a great deal 
of trouble. But as the professor turned 
away, glad that the last detail was dis- 
posed of, a sudden thought occurred to 
him: Unless he brought up the subject 
Mrs. Wettmore would most certainly be 
angry. 

“And as to 
mildly. 

“Referencer” The young 
seemed pained and surprised. 

“A simple reference as to 
I trust I am not obscure.” 

“Sure not! Reference. That's right. 
I’]l give you a reference. What’s the 
matter with my being Canfield Corby?” 

As far as impressing the- professor 
went he might just as well have called 
himself the Lord of Pike’s Peak or the 
King of the Catskills. 

“Quite so,” said the professor 
a reference is customary.” 

The young man scratched his head. 
“But don’t you know me? Didn’t you 
ever read any stories by Canfield 
Corby?” 

The professor shook his head. “I 
have a bowing acquaintance with a Mr. 
Corby in the history department; are 
a relative of his?” 


reference,” he said 


author 


, 
cnaracter. 


“but 


you 
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The young man frowned. “You're 
willing to shake hands, but you don’t 
mitt me yet. I’m Canfield Corby. | 
write stories. Where I live I can’t do 
my work because all the time my friends 
come wedging in. So when I get ready 
to write a story I jump to somewhere 
else and write it and tell nobody where 
I am till it’s over. How’s that?’ 

‘Most interesting, Mr. Corby,” said 
the professor, trying to put animation 
into his voice, and thereby becoming 
about as animated as a First Book in 
Logis. ‘‘Now, the reference:r” 

The young man stood for several see- 
onds in an attitude which on the stage 
passes for “deep thought ;” that is, he 
held his head in his right hand and 
pressed his left palm under his right 
elbow. 

you go,” he said suddenly. 
write to The New Moon Magqa- 
cine and ask ’em if Canfield Corby is all 
i You'll get the dope there Tl 
ve in now, and you tell your friends 
around here that I’m not a nut or any- 
like that. I’m just writing a 
I don’t want anybody bawling 
I’m out with a note- 

< piping off a sunset.” 

With this finality he began coolly t 
settle himself in the room as though 
everything were already as right as a 
dictionary. 


ut because 


start,” 
came 


weeks before we 
Mrs. Wettmore when she 
“He seems like a quiet young 
and he’s placed his bek 
Now if he stays the 
lotlar 


“Twe Ive 
mused 
home. 
man, ngings 
very neatly. 
tire time and we save four d 

from his room that will 

And that’s something, even 
‘t a hundred. I’m sure I’ve seen 
Have you 


N ex Moon 


week 
$48. 
it isn 
that name-—Canfield Corby. 
editor of The 
for a reference?” 


written the 
Magazine 
‘ Ti 
fessor. 
“To-night,” , 


morrow——” began the 


pro- 


said his wife sternly. 
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“I’m going to have you write that ed- 
itor for a reference to-night.” 
And she did. 


Il. 


Almost everybody has heard the his- 
tory of the professor’s communication 
to the editor of The New Moon Maga- 
sine. 

The professor should have taken 
more pains with the wording of his re- 
quest. But you will recall that he was 
the same man who found a diamond in 
the middle of the sidewalk and as guar- 
antee of good faith turned over $97.42 
to a gentleman bound for San Diego. 
So he began his letter deftly: 

I have never seen your magazine, but | 
understand that it exists and that Mr. Can- 
field Corby writes for it. I should he grate- 
ful if you would tell me whether Mr. Corby 
is the sort of person my wife and I may 
safely receive into our apartment 

Now, not to know Canfield Corby 
was permjssible. He was simply a 
steady, hard-working young man who 
made a livelihood by interesting the pub- 
lic. But not to know The New Moon 
Magazine, with its enormous circula- 
tion, was sacrilege. And to think that 
the boaster of such ignorance was a 
college professor! 

Righteously indignant, the 
brought the letter to that very talkative 
lunch club that calls itself The Oys- 
ters, ; 

Here, after many a monstrous guf- 
faw, the oldest and fattest Oyster said: 
“That’s a chance for something rich. 
Suppose every fellow here, no matter 
whether he knows Corby or not——” 

The next morning Professor Weit- 
more received a letter from the editor 
of The New Moon Magazine. Its 
writer recommended Mr. Canfield 
Corby most highly and intimated that 
on formal occasions it would be quite 
safe to invite Mr. Corby into the par- 
9 provided rum was not served with 
the tea, 


editor 


The professor suspected an under- 
tone of sarcasm in the letter, so he gave 
only its general purport to Mrs. Wett- 
more, saying that the reference was 
highly satisfactory—highly satisfactory 
indeed. He did not even mention to 
her the letter that reached him in the 
next mail: 


Dear ProF: Regarding Can Corby, keep 
your kitchen locked up. Can may look 
honest, and he may talk as if oleomargarine 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth—but watch that 
refrigerator. Oh, you ripe red rawzberries! 
Oh, you strawberry shortcake! Oh, you char 
ley-rosses and lemon-marangotangs! Can 
just can't keep away from them. As a story 
that ever 
now, prot. 


writer he’s probably the best eater 
handled a Don’t be 

Don’t be the guy to take tl ye out of the 
4 ] ! 


fork. 
ice box 


And the singular missive was signed 
with a spirited drawing of a butting 
goat. 

Three other letters assured the pro- 
fessor that Canfield Corby was all right, 
but (a) that he should be locked in his 
room night at eight-thirty to 
break up an incipient taste for the 
(b) that when using the tub 
should keep a 
eye open to see that Corby didn’t reach 
in a hand to knot his clothes; (c) that 
in case Mr. Corby resume his 
old habit of disregarding the truth the 
professor should wash out Mr. Corby’s 
mouth with soap and water. 

Although on somewhat familiar terms 
with the Celtic survivals in Elizabethan 
speech, the professor was quite out of 
touch with some of the other aspects 
of modern life. Consequently he did 
not recognize in the 
names and marks of a prominent 


every 


m10\ it 5: 


the professor weather 


should 


signatures the 


sport 


cartoonist, a noted tragedian, a 


pt ypu 


lar essayist, and a portrait painter w 
had enjoyed commissions from royalty. 
Yet all had 
symposium, which was 
to what came after. 


these contributed to t! 
7 


a mere prelude 


thing had he 
come a fad with, ‘Good morning, have 


In a quiet way the 
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you written your Corby reference 
as its watchword. Musicians, artists, 
actors, playwrights, composers, novel- 
ists—in short, everybody who was any- 
body, listed in the book or not, added 
his mite of reassurance. 

Finally, three weeks after the com- 
ing of the first letter, there arrived a 
packet from England. When the pro- 
fessor split the envelope an avalanche 
of paper tumbled out. On his way to 
Paris Biggs the sculptor had laid the 
matter before the Savage Club. And 
the Savage Club had responded. 

A famous poet had contributed eight 
lines beginning: 


999 


Here’s Corby’s reference! Professor, make 
the most of it: 

Corby’s passing clever, but he thinks that he 
can sing. 
Losh! what a voice! 

boast of it—— 


And to hear the billie 


All these communications the pro- 
fessor read through carefully, but with 
an uneasy feeling that he was being 
made game of. And he filed them away 
in the middle right-hand drawer of his 
desk. 

Once he caught Mr. Corby in the 
hall and said penetratingly: ‘““You have 
—ah—a great many friends, Mr. 
Corby.” 

“Right you are, prof. Lots of 
‘em. All over the world—all over the 
world.” And with a haste suggesting 
perhaps a seemly modesty the lodger 
closed the door behind him. 

Often the professor reflected that if 
he did not dispose of the letters one 
of these days his wife wonld read 
them. 

And in due time she did. 


IV, 

At the outset the professor feared 
he might be embarrassed by the eccen- 
tricities of the lodger. 

But the young man quickly adjusted 
himself to the Wettmores and the rest 
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of the dwellers in the apartment house, 
Even the policemen accepted the sity- 
ation after the professor had explained 
it to them, and would tap their heads 
good-naturedly as the lodger, notebook 
in hand, swarmed up the fire escape to 
the roof. In short, he came and went 
as he pleased, enjoying to the full those 
liberties which the world grants to 
genius. 

Often it occurred to the professor 
that Disraeli, the elder, had he had a 
chance to observe this young man, might 
have added an absorbing chapter to his 
“Curiosities of Literature.” Yet little 
as the lodger unfolded to Professor 
Wettmore, he remained even more of 
a mystery to the lady of the flat. He 
was so neat and orderly—not at all like 
the professor—that she quite fell in 
love with him, though when faced by 
her sharp eyes his conversation was 
little more than yea and nay. He 
avoided all talk relating to his published 
work—Mrs. Wettmore visited the peri- 
odical room of the library with much 
interest—and refused to mingle at the 
Sunday tea table. But he kept his room 
so tidy that she decided all his other 
little peculiarities were the result of 
an extreme and bashful modesty. So 
she looked longingly at the locked box 
in his room, where presumbaly he kept 
his manuscript, and left glasses of milk 
and pieces of cake on a tray outside his 
door. Such things as the normally 
acute female mind can believe when it 
tries! 

It was a fine spring morning four 
weeks after the coming of the lodger 
The professor had just finished a class 
period when he came to grips with an 
which for a month had been hov- 
Unfortunately 
c10Us- 

The 


back 


idea 
ering just out of reach. 
just as he was lifting it into con 
ness a letter from the editor of 
New Moon Magazine drove it 
down. The letter said: 

Mr. Canfield Corby dropped into 
He seemed well tanned a 


To-day 
the office. 


irom 4 
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month’s stay in a little West Indian seaport. 
Mr. Corby tells me that he has never had 
the pleasure of meeting you. He is not 
joking; he says he has never even saw your 
particular section of town. He thinks the 
person in your home must be an individual 
whom he met casually before sailing, and 
to whom he confided his intention of hiding 
away for a month to work. Under the cir- 
cumstances 


As the letter dropped from the pro- 
fessor’s cold fingers he prayed that this 
might be but another subtle bit of buf- 
foonery. He hoped on his return home 
he should hear the lodger peacefully 
snoring in his room—one of that per- 
son’s principal daylight hobbies—or 
making friends with some neighbor’s 
dog—another avocation of the author’s. 

But it was not to be. When he en- 
tered the apartment it seemed filled, 
not with Canfield Corbys, but with per- 
spiring, cursing square-toed gentlemen 
who flashed detective badges on their 
vests. 

“‘Barney the Rat,’ that’s who done 
it,” said one indignant sleuth. “Come 
here from the coast. We oughta got 
him long ago, but what can you expect 
with them boob flatfoots? And here 
he was livin’ wid youse and coming 
and going as he pleased and his gang 
waitin’ to carry it off. All over the 
neighborhood he works, and we never 
puts it on him till he makes his get- 
away.” 

The detectives sputtered and exam- 
ined and asked questions, untiJ at last, 
after many an imprecation called down 
on Barney the Rat, they departed 
for fresh fields and pastures new. 

“And he—he took that last sixteen 
dollars we’d saved up,” sobbed Mrs. 
Wettmore. “We—we can never go 
abroad now. You'll have to go alone, 
John.” 

And then the lost idea came back to 
the professor. It had nothing to do 
with the current excitement, but when 
the professor had pounced on a notion 
there was no stopping him. 
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“T’d forgotten all about it,” he said 
joyously, “but you know it just oc- 
curred to me this morning that I haven’t 
any claim to that expensive diamond 
I found. I feel I’ve been positively 
dishonest in keeping it as I have. I 
should have advertised for the owner. 
Let me see. Where, just where, did I 
secrete it?” 

While Mrs. Wettmore, deep in a rock- 
ing-chair, turned red eyes toward the 
ceiling and heaven, the professor began 
a systematic search of the drawers of 
his desk. When he reached the middle 
drawer on the right he began tossing 
Mr.Corby’s references all over the floor. 
Mrs. Wettmore picked up one of the 
envelopes. She read the contents, 
snickering a little in spite of her tears. 
Then she picked up another. Pres- 
ently her eyes opened very wide; next 
she narrowed them in a puzzled frown; 
but at the tenth letter she laughed out- 
right. She understood. 

The professor had gone on to the bot- 
tom drawer, from which he drew a 
little cardboard box, 

“Eureka!” he shouted. 

He slipped off the cover. The dia- 
mond ring was still there, but about it 
had been wrapped a sheet of paper 
upon which a conscientious penman had 
written: 

If you got to buy imitations, why don’t 
you get good ones instead of cheap junk like 
this that wouldn't fool a blind man? 

The professor dropped down in the 
big easy-chair, crushed. The realiza- 
tion came to him that he had paid 
$97.42 for a thing which a common 
burglar did not consider worth steal- 
ing. Stunned by the discovery, he did 
not notice that his wife had dried her 
tears and was sorting the references, 
chuckling as she did so. He waked 
fully only when he heard her at the 
telephone. 

“Hello! Is 
shop; Good 


Book- 


Nairn. 


Nairn 
Mr. 


this the 
afternoon, 
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This is Mrs. Wettmore, wife of the 
professor. I’ve just realized what you 
referred to yesterday morning when I 
dropped in to get the professor’s um- 
brella. Yes, we have such a collection. 
N-no, the professor doesn’t want to 
sell it, but I think I can persuade him. 
What’s that?) Why, Mister Nairn! If 
you mean that for an offer I’d sooner 
give them to the ragman for waste pa- 
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published poem by Sutter and a car- 
toon by Kenilworth and all sorts of 
clever What’s that? No, nota 
cent less than a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Well, I might compromise on 
—let me see—on $114.42. I'll tell 
you: you come right down and 
look at them, because if you won't 
make me a suitable offer I'll go into the 
autograph business myself and sell them 


piecemeal. Then I'll expect you right 
away. Good-by.” 

And the Wettmores had that trip 
abroad, after all. 


per. I’ve read too many of your cata- 
logues not to know what autographs are 
worth. And this isn’t a lot of scraps; 
it’s a collection. Why, there’s an un- 





EXONERATES FELLOW CONVICT OF MURDER 


BELIEVING that he was about to die, Walter Levandowsky, a convict, re- 
cently made a confession which may save Leo Jankowski, a fellow prisoner, 
from the electric chair. Levandowsky, who was ill of influenza, told the 
chaplin and the head keeper at Sing Sing prison that he alone was responsible 
for the murder of Charles J. Gunter, a guard, at Clinton prison, Dannemora. 

On the day the crime was committed, both Levandowsky and Jankowski 
were confined in the hospital section of the institution given over to tubercular 
inmates. Levandowsky attacked Gunter with the nozzle of a hose, striking him 
over the head with it and then slashing his throat two or three times with a 
knife he had fashioned from a pair of scissors. Then he dragged the body 
into an adjacent private room and searched the guard’s pockets. A watch, 
a fob, and sixty-one cents were all he obtained. 

A second guard who appeared was struck down as his back was turned. 
Then Levandowsky went to the cot where Jankowski was lying, and, threatening 
him with death if he refused to obey, ordered him to get up and saw through 
the bars outside a window on the porch of the building. This the frightened 
convict started to do, using the other blade of the scissors which Levandowsky 
had made into a rough saw. 

Before the task was completed, several other guards arrived on the scene. 
Levandowsky smashed the glass in a door leading to the porch, crawled through 
the aperture, and hurried to the porch window. There, both he and Jankowski 
were overpowered. 

Appearances were so much against the unwilling assistant of the attempted 
crush-out that he, too, was convicted of the murder of the guard and sentenced 
to death. It is expected that the belated confession of Levandowsky will pro- 
cure a new trial for his unfortunate fellow convict. 
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| Headquarters Chat 


ERE is where we hark to what the audience, the honorary associate 
H editors, have to say about their magazine. And it’s their thumbs up 
or down that counts one hundred per cent. 

Authors and editors can puff and pout and strut about all they wish, 
but if they are wise they will cut out all puffing, pouting, and strutting, and 
simply strive their very level best to please. If they please to a high degree, 
they deserve to be contented and happy, and take courage to keep on striving 
to do better and better; but if they don’t please—well, they don’t, and all is 
gloom. Still, in the latter case, they must take heart and go at it again. 

Lots of you have been mighty good, particularly of late, in sending us 
many letters, full of cheer, advice, and suggestion, and we sure do appreciate 
it, Thanks! 

But the audience is stamping to be heard. This is 


A Highbrow’s Confession 


and it came from J. F. Lewis, of Ekalaka, Montana. “TI used to be,” says Mr. 
Lewis, ‘a school teacher and considered myself a highbrow when literature 
was concerned. One evening I found a copy of Detective Story MAGAZINE 
inmy room in a little hotel in a village in Montana. It had been left by some 
‘low’ fellow who had occupied the room on the previous night. To get a 
slant at the kind of literature devoured by men of such depraved tastes, I 
read the magazine. 

“After a time I got to buying occasional copies and, in less than a year, was 
getting it regularly every week. Strange how rapidly a fellow scoots down 
the toboggan once he gets started. 

“T used to read the magazine in a kind of sneaking way, sub rosa, like I 
read the ‘Arabian Nights’ when I was a boy, but when I learned that the 
Reverend Doctor Frank Crane, Colonel Roosevelt, and President Wilson were 
addicted to the reading of it, I felt less concern regarding the degeneracy of 
my literary instincts. 

“The Detective Story MAGAZINE is not what I used to think it was. The 
stories are written by men of real ability as story-tellers. While some are 
better than others, one never finds a dull and wholly uninteresting and dis- 
appointing story. 

“On the whole, I like the stories better than those told by Conan Doyle. 
A man can pick up the Detective Story MaGazINnE at any time of the day 
Or night, no matter how he is feeling, and find it interesting—absorbing. With 
other magazines or books, he has to be in the right mood before he can warm 
up to their contents.” 





Well, guess there is no comment we can add to that letter, except to say 
that we are “feeling” just fine after reading it. Thank you! 


Mr. Julius Chizmadia, of 421 Mechanic Street, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
feels this way about the two types of detective stories we discussed in the 
January 6th issue: 
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Method vs. Motive 


“In my opinion, stories with the method of solving as the dominant 
feature are better and more interesting than with the motive feature foremost. 
I like these stories better because the motive is mostly given, and, if it is not, 
it can usually be guessed at, and the story is interesting only in the 
way the detective solves the problem. Method can be said to be the life of 
the story. Without method there would be no story. 

“Wish every success for the DeTEcTIVE Story MAGAZINE.” 


Glad to have your opinion on this, and we appreciate your taking the 
trouble to write us. Let’s hear from more readers on this very interesting subject, 


Plays Safe 


It warms our heart to read that Mr. Stanley H. Bersavage thinks so 
much of your magazine that he did not miss a copy, even in the service. We 
are glad to know, also, that he orders his in advance. Wish more of you 
would. It helps a lot. 

“T thought I would drop you a letter in regard to our magazine,” says 
Mr. Bersavage. “I have been a constant reader from the very first number. 
I have never missed a copy yet. I have instructed a news dealer to save me 
the magazine, and he has, so far. Last year I was in the service of Uncle 
Sam, and, while | was at camp, I managed to get a magazine every week; 
so you see I have never missed one. It sure seems to me an awful long wait 
between the numbers. I wish it was twice a week instead of once. 

“T really believe that our magazine is getting better every week. There 
sure are corking stories in it. When I pick one up I hate to put it down until 
I read it all. 

“My favorite authors are: First, Ernest M. Poate. I sure do like his 
writings and would like to meet him personally. I like his ‘Doctor Bentiron’ 
stories especially. Then Johnston McCulley is a very good one, and his ‘Terry 
Trimble’ stories are fine. Scott Campbell is another of my favorite authors. 
Herman Landon is also a good one. All of the fest are good, too. But I 
mentioned these as exceptionally good ones. 

“I’m interested in the departments, too. Well, I hope you have all kind 
of luck, and hope you have success in the future. I shall always look forward 
to each copy of our magazine.” 


Good for you, old timer; we are surely doing our best to make it better 


and better. 
A Call for “Big Dan” 


“What under the sun has happened to Albert Alwing? And ‘Big Dan’? 
Have they taken a vacation? If they have, I wish you'd call them back. Get 
a story about ‘Big Dan’ as soon as you can, please. 

“81 Varick Street, New York City. W. B. Cavett 


Having him paged right now, brother Caughlan, with a hurry-up, give-us- 
some-more letter. 


Good and Clean 


“You have never heard from me”—no, but we certainly hope we will soon 
again, Mr. W. H. Frey, of 327 State Street, Helena, Montana—“but I have 
been a pretty faithful reader of Detective Story MacGazine for the past 
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couple of years. I like it because the stories in it are good and clean. No 
dime-novel stuff, but stories that entertain, amuse, and thrill. Really, I didn’t 
know what to buy in the magazine line until D. S. M. came out.. And now 
I'm satisfied. Do you know that some of the authors write so vividly that it 
makes me wonder if they are or were detectives, or if the stories are really true? 
I like that, for, after reading such a story, I close the book and just live it over 
again in a sort of ecstasy. A lot of times I try to pick out the culprit, but 
every time my little bubble of ‘guilty’ is punctured by the author’s revelations. 
That is another good point. No see-through-them-right-awayness. Excuse the 
phrase, but I couldn’t think of anything more appropriate to use. 

“Just finished reading the issue of December 2d. ‘Raw Silk,’ by Charles 

W. Tyler, was great. ‘Red Lure’ was good. It kept me guessing. “The 
Unseen Clew’ was good, also. I liked the author’s style. In fact, they were 
all good. I like the special articles and the different departments. Every 
issue is read from cover to cover by me, excepting the continued stories. I 
don’t like continued stories. I don’t doubt but what they are good, but give 
me the short stories. They are mince pie to me, and mince pie is my favorite 
astry. 
, “As for the ‘Under the Lamp’ department, I would like to know where you 
get that stuff. Gad! But some of your problems are posers! But I think I 
put one over on you this time, because I have an answer to that code letter 
of ‘Slim’ Tom’s. It took me about three minutes. Some De-teck-atiff, eh? 
I was a little suspicious of those words that looked as if they were cramped 
a little for a purpose. I am going to write to Louise Rice and see what she 
thinks of my scrawl. I don’t think I would like to have her job. She must 
have an awful lot of gray hairs by now. 

“Notice that ‘J. B. B. of N. Y.’? wants some more ‘Black Star’ stories. I 
second the motion. But if ‘Mac,’ as you call him, has something better, push 
him right straight for pen, ink, and paper. Is ‘Terry Trimble and the Hidden 
Tube’ one of them? 

“I would like to know if Achmed Abdullah is the author’s real name. I 
hope I’ve spelled it right. But I have not an issue handy with his name in it. 

“Another thing I like about the magazine is the attractive cover you always 
get up 

“IT think some of your stories would make good photoplays, as there is 
plenty of action and, in some of them, many a breathless situation. 

“As Slim Tom said: ‘So long for now. I ain’t got no more to tell you. 
I'm wrote out.’ 

“I wish the magazine a long and hearty life.” 


‘ou spelled it correctly. Yes, that’s his very own, real name. We will 
dig into his past soon and tell you all about him or let him do the telling himself. 


Short But Mighty Sweet 


“Dear Epitor: I have read this magazine ever since it was first printed 
I consider it the best magazine on the market. 
\ favorite authors are Johnston McCulley, Herman Landon, and 


Imppdell, 

“| would like to hear from the ‘Black Star,’ ‘Terry Trimble,’ and ‘Thub: 
Tham.’ 
“I wish this magazine good luck. Yours truly, Ps By Bn 
“Glenwillow, Ohio.” 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug: 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


P. O. Box 130.—You are a practical, matter-of-fact, sincere, pretty well- 
balanced person, with a little tendency to harmless eccentricity—the latter shown 
by your peculiar, involved “t,” which, you will remark, hardly seems to belong 


to your staid “hand.” 


Persons of your type should try to establish themselves in one place, S0 
that their associates may become familiar with and make allowances for your 
personal traits; sounds serious, but is not. I just mean that your personality 
vill be better appreciated as it is better understood. 


B. M. H.—No, your lack of education will not interfere with my reading 
of your character in your writing, for you possess such a very definite nature 
that it shows itself even through the unaccustomed strokes of your pen. 
would estimate you as possessed of exceptional courage; as being a person of 
a restless disposition, which accounts for your disposition to change your mind 
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“every minute.” What you need is action and lots of it. Persons of your type 
thrive on hard work, and the more they try to live up to ever growing ambition, 
the happier they are. Why not take up mechanical training of some kind? 


PERPLEXED.—So you want some trade or profession “until you are poe gel : 
Do you know that that very attitude on the part of women does a lot to shake uy 
the indust rial world and to reduce the wages of earnest self-supporters among 
our sex? Why until you are married? As you say that you are a successiul 
stenographer, why not continue with it, if you wish it to be just a stop-gap? 
Stenography does offer a field to the girls who ultimately will turn to domestic 
life entirely. But, if you feel that you will do so and have no intention of 
making an independent economic life for yourself, then, for goodness’ sake, 
stay where you are, where your pulling out will make the least trouble. I 
don’t mean to be harsh, my dear. You have a sweet and lovely nature, and I 
am sure that when you do turn your attention to the making of a home you 
will be successful. That “dear boy” whose writing you inclose shows a person 
not half as interesting as you. “Same tastes and ideals?’ My dear girl, I’m 
afraid you are reading into his nature what isn’t there. Don’t tell yourself 
fairy tales. 

Daisy.—You forgot to inclose that specimen. As for your writing, it shows 
me that you are far more apt to win bread and butter—to say nothing of jam 
—at bookkeeping than you are to get even good crusts, with music. Sorry—my, 
I do have to say that a lot of times; I mean it, too—but music ought to be some- 
thing a you listen to with appreciation, or that you use to quiet your nerves 

with after a hard day over the ledgers. 


te  Aavrkd yee 
teil het Matin, ae 4 
Peat hoch tern 


' are a person of unusual efficiency, without being particularly a special- 
ist in any line. I should estimate you as possessing one of those pleasant, self- 
sustained personalities which give a warm glow to any home where you are. 


A. F.—Sometimes I doubt whether it is really wise to turn the other che: 


In the case which you present to me, I think a little spunk on your part wou td 
do a lot of good. ie t let that person ur “a rstand that you don’t care whether 
she likes you or not, and you will soon discover that she will try to please you 
mstead of your ek ng co mp elled to propitiate her. Some people are like t! 
worse luck! Your mother’s writles he a nature a good deal like yours— 


too gentle - yielding. Your husband is good-natured chap, but not very 


Observant. Best thing you can do is just to stick out your chin a bit—oh, not 
too much, ‘ust a little, you know—and appear to be having a perfectly good 


time with yourself. That’s the way to bring these foolish folks to their senses, 


Mrs. Enricut.—A man should be compelled and is compelled by law to 


support his young children. The mother does her part if she takes entire charge 
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of those children. I am not an advocate of the usual “alimony” idea. I do not 
see why a man should be compelled to pay a woman’s expenses for the rest 
of her natural life, just because she happened to have been married to him; 
but children—there there can be no argument. I do not think ten dollars sufficient 
on which to support two small children ; not in these days. Why not write to 
our Miss Pugh and get that allowance increased, if possible. Your writing 
shows me that you are physically frail. Whatever you do for your own sup- 
port, let it be something light while you try to regain your health. 


A. Hytanp.—You are either nervous or have been ill, for, under the 
magnifying glass, your writing shows a tremor which indicates some serious 
physical condition. 


YD rece BA on 


salir Seon 


Your heavy pressure, combined with your angular but pleasing letter for- 
mations, shows a nature which is materialistic, but which has innate good taste 
and self-restraint; also, your heavy pressure shows a natural tendency toward 
health, which you should encourage and develop. 


W. H. McC.—All those “hands” of yours express the same elements of 
sincerity, frankness, courage, and stubbornness. Those serious faults about 
which you are exercised consist principally of the last-named quality. Combined 
with that there is a variable will, too apt to veer and change with your emotions 
and passions, which are strong. Best thing you can do is to cultivate a sense 
of humor, a lighter, more delicate touch upon life. I could write a book upon 
your type—but there it is in a sentence. If you are to win “in love and in 
business” you must have the winning spirit. Not the grim, set, and bitter de- 
termination. but the happy, smiling, confident feeling which instinctively draws 
to itself that which it desires. No, I’m not talking “up in the air,” either. 


1 


lust plain facts. 


“a 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along ,these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Bert.—Genuine cases of aphasia, or loss of memory, are not uncommon, 
but the condition is often a faked one. The careful observation of physicians 
always is required to determine whether the case is genuine or not, and even 
they are often in doubt for quite a while. A detective always will turn a person 
apparently suffering from aphasia over to the proper authorities for investigation. 


Mrs. Morton.—Your inquiry has been referred to the Expert Legal Advice 
department. Look for your answer through that department. My legal knowl- 
edge does not extend to the case about which you inquire. 


M. M. Tuorre.—It is my opinion, repeatedly stated, that such a thing as 
leaving no trace of a crime is a sheer impossibility. Some criminals escape be- 
cause the crime is not discovered until long after the time of its committal. 
Bodies sometimes are found in the spring, so decomposed from a winter under 
snow and ice that they cannot be identified, while those which have remained 
in the water a long time are practically unrecognizable. Of course, there are 
clews in the clothing, but all the small clews surrounding the immediate scene 
of a crime are necessarily lost. If you will read the newspapers carefully 
you will see that thieves, confidence men, and murderers nearly always are 
caught, if the discovery of the crime is immediate. With the newer and more 
positive methods of identification given by the Bertillon and finger-print systems, 
habitual criminals are finding it increasingly difficult to escape the constant vigi 
lance of the police and detective forces. No, indeed, I do not agree that the 
criminal is, as a rule, superior to the forces engaged in tracking him down. If 
that were the case, life and property would not be so nearly safe, under all 
conditions, as it is now. 

R. S. W.—In such a case as you mention, the best thing to do is to hire 
a good detective and have the person under suspicion shadowed. If he 
teally taking money in large sums, it is almost a certain thing that he 
change his way of living or will secretly take to spending the money. Personal: 
I cannot see why you should not have an expert accountant go over his books. 
If he really has as much family and financial influence as you infer so that 
you fear to bring anger and resentment on yourself by showing your suspicion 
ot him, then he is surely not the right person for his job. A cashier ought t 
be that sort of a person whose books are gone over systematically at any tim: 
when the employer chooses. However, since you are so reluctant to do this, t1 
a good detective. He will probably bring you to your senses in the matter of 
the accounting, besides. 


Younc J.—A boy of your age should not have a pair of handcuffs “for 
fun.” Those are very serious implements and ought not to be used by irre- 
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sponsible persons. As for carrying a gun, you are breaking the law by so 
doing, and you know it; otherwise you would not be so set up about “sneaking” 
it under your vest. This is not the way to begin being a detective, my boy; 
it is the way to be foolish and to be tempted into wrongdoing, which would 
cause you a great deal of trouble. 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr, 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


Black Hair and Blue Eyes 
HIS is the Celtic type, the typical “black Irish,” whose eyes, as the sa) 
ing is, are rubbed in with a sooty finger, meaning that there is a faint 
discoloration of the skin just around the lower edge of the eve and 
often a distinct “streak” across the eyelid, both of which give extreme and 
haunting beauty to the very blue eye. 

The hair in this type is often blue-black, when it is not night-black. The 
blue-black hair in the type is apt to be coarse and glossy, while “the night-black 
is soft and inky and incredibly fine. 

In this type we have the union of some of the most ancient races of the 
world. You no doubt remember that in the ancient history of England a 
mysterious race—the Picts—were always falling upon the unfortunate Briton 
with fury and ruthlessness? Who and what those ancient people were, even the 
science of ethnology ‘cannot say. We know that they were little and dark, and 
that they had a certain savage love of luxury combined with the crudest and 
hercest of fighting traditions. Well, the blood of those Picts, vanished from 
even history thousands and thousands of years ago, is what puts that faint, 
dark line around the eye of the black-haired, blue-eyed type. It is a drop of 
ancient, primitive, fierce, intensely vital blood, and it shows in the temperament 
of these people. 

Seware the rage of the black-haired and blue-eyed. The famous berser 
of the Viking is as a gentle breeze compared to it. It is the old, primitive fury 
of those little, dark, ferocious men who made the big, well-armored Britons 
tremble at the onslaught of shouting, fearless, and reckless pigmies. Beware 
their love, too, unless you know how to give without stint of your patience and 
your tenderness, unless you can forgive and have no cause to ask forgivenes 
for this type is of the breed which is inconstant, but cannot forgive inconstancy. 

This is the type, too, from which or most witching actors come; from which 
nearly all of our socially powerful, haughty, and relentless queens of fashion 
spring. The blue eye, beneath its black crown, is essentially a ruling eye, 4 
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“domineering one; not the intellectual eye of blue or gray beneath the shades 
of brown. 

When black hair and blue eyes marries the like, there may be a rare heaven 
of happiness, but the chances are largely in favor of a small version of the other 
place. 

In business, these people must command unquestioned positions, even if 
their power be sustained by subordinates of a more intellectual type. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE feature of interest about this week’s problem is an agent sometimes 
employed to increase the difficulty of solving ciphers. It has been the 
stumbling block of many a cipher enthusiast. We have known a num- 

ber of instances of ciphers being relegated to the files of unsolvable problems, 
simply because the cryptographers who tried to work them out failed to take 
into account one important thing about them, or because they had not been 
cautioned to be on the lookout for that one factor that tripped them. 

We refer to the interjection of characters into substitution ciphers—char- 
acters that have no bearing on the text of the enciphered message; characters 
that are not substituted for letters or words of the cipher’s original text; char- 
acters that are put into the cipher with the intent to make it appear that they 
are part of the message, when in reality they are there merely to throw the 
analyst off the track. 

The harm these extra characters can do is obvious. Suppose you were 
solving a cipher that you knew beyond a shadow of doubt belonged in the sub- 
stitution class. You couldn’t guess a word; no clew was apparent in the first 
few characters; your next step would be to apply frequency tables. Suppose 
also that the characters of your cipher were divided into groups of five; your 
tables of initial and final letters would be useless to you, for you’d have no 
way of telling where words began and where they ended. If there were no 
repeated digraphs or three-letter groups, the only step left you would be to 
apply the table of frequency of single letters. When you tried to make your 
letter-frequency table fit some of those extra characters in your cipher and 
found they simply wouldn’t work, the chances are, if you weren't expecting to 
find unnecessary characters, you'd give up trying to solve your cipher and call 
ita bad job. 

Here’s a sample of a cipher in which extra, unnecessary characters are used: 

Inspector Steele had a close friend who spent considerable time indulging 
his taste for cipher lore. Often the two men would work together on ciphers 
both were interested in. Much of their personal correspondence was carried 
on in ciphers of various kinds. 

One morning the inspector’s mail contained the following: 

241017 107 20 }200 1720010572 24127020 1050 900 27 
205 2206 150: 50 22 9 207 27 204 14 

Che inspector knew it was a cipher message from his friend, for it was 
th le that they had used before. See if you can solve it and look to ne 
ue 


07 
207 2 


Limpy Luke and Red Jones siole 137 3-16 feet of lead pipe which, at 
seventy-five cents per foot, would have brought them $102.90. 


oO! 
} 





She Comeback. 


¥Christoph er B. Booth 


Author of ‘‘A Modern Lazarus,”’ 


MOKING 

Amos Clackworthy 

ing his treasured “prospect 

list.’ From this list, care- 
fully and painstakingly gathered, was 
to be taken much information concern- 
ing the habits, and more than often the 
weakness, of various and sundry gen- 
tlemen of means who in due course 
could, Mr. Clackworthy estimated, be 
separated from generous portions of 
their respective fortunes by the peculiar 
and thoroughly original methods which 
he from time to time employed. 

Mr. Clackworthy strongly felt the 
urge of activity. A flyer which he had 
taken in some securities of an oil com- 
so that, 
outside of the sacred trust fund which 
was safely tucked away in his wife’s 
name against possible showery days, his 
bank account had dwindled. Not that 
he was financially embarrassed ; indeed, 
no; but the bank balance had shrunk to 
a figure that was painfully low. In fact, 
he had but twenty thousand dollars in 
the bank, and he could never tempt him- 
self to encroach upon the trust fund 
which had been turned over to Mrs. 
Clackworthy’s care. This fund was, in 
a way, a matter of precaution. 

The faculty of thinking far into the 
future was one of the reasons for Mr. 
Clackworthy’s success, and he was far- 
sighted enough to realize that, should 
any angered and unwilling contributor 
to his wealth develop a sudden desire 
to recover his money, it would be more 
secure in his wife’s possession. Besides, 
she would be well taken care of should 
anything happen to him; and Mr. 


reflectively, Mr. 
sat finger- 


pany had resulted disastrously, 


etc. 


Clackworthy was alertly aware that, in 
his somewhat hazardous—that is, le- 
gally hazardous—profession there were 
several things which could happen to 
him. 

Across the room of the Sheridan 
Road apartment sat The Early Bird, im- 
patiently nibbling a sandwich. 

“James,” remarked Mr. Clack 
breaking a long silence, “I am, 
in a quandary.” 

“Whatcha mean, a quandary :” mum- 
bled The Early Bird, surprised in the 
middle of a man-sized bite. ‘Yuh mean 
th’ old brain’s got a ball an’ chain tied 
to it?) The think box run out of gas?” 

“Something like that, James,” agreed 
Mr. Clackworthy. ‘However, my men- 
tal condition might better be described 
as a state of indecision. I have gone 
well over the list here and find that 
the most alluring prospect is Mr. Caleb 
Powell, one of our local bankers, a man 
of very old family, of considerable 
wealth, and with rather an old-fash- 
ioned weakness—that is, old-fashioned 
from my standpoint. I am just won- 
dering if I shall revert to a 
trick and capitalize Mr. Powell’s par- 
ticular failing.” 

“Whatcha drivin’ 
The Early Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy that 
about to cause a verbal explosion, but 
nevertheless he announced: 

“T find, James, 

a weakness for the ponies. 

The Early Bird’s face showed horti- 
fied amazement. 

“I gotcha!” he cried wildly. “You're 
figurin’ on whether or not you’re gonna 


worthy, 
indeed, 


time-worn 


> 


at?’ demanded 


kne\ V he was 


Powell has 


” 











take this bird on for th’ old wire-tappin’ 
stunt.” 

“Precisely, James,” agreed Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

The Early Bird allowed the remnant 
of his sandwich to slide to the floor, 
and he jumped to his feet, incidentally 
causing his heel to grind a fat slice of 
cheese into the imported rug. He 
waved his hands wildly. 

“You're kiddin’ me!” he charged. 
“You ain’t gonna dig up a dead-and- 
gone stunt like that. You know th’ 
wire-tappin’ game’s as dead as Jesse 
James—you know it is.” 

“Yes, James, I know it is, but there 
have been resurrections before this.” 

“Aw, ferget it!” pleaded The Early 
sird. “It can’t bring you nothin’ but 
trouble; ferget it. I’m tellin’ you; I’m 
tellin’ you.” 

“Really, James, you encourage me in 
my wild course toward destruction,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy, laughing. “You 
should know by this time that the very 
impracticability of the scheme should 
lure me; that your words of opposition 
merely spur me on to greater enthusi- 
asm. It’s the joy of achieving the im- 
possible; the conceit, if you will, of 
pointing to a task successfully accom- 
plished, and saying, with proud flour- 
ish: ‘It can’t be done, but here it is.’ 
Your words but add fuel to the flame 
of a rather nebulous idea.” 

The Early Bird did not often assert 
himself before Mr. Clackworthy; usu- 
ally he resigned himself to the master 
confidence man’s superior judgment 
without protest, and generally it was 
found that his faith in the other’s meth- 
ods was entirely justified. But now he 
could not be silent; he could not stem 
the torrent of protest which poured 
through his lips. 

Early was a seasoned lawbreaker. He 
had seen the development of this 
pioneer confidence game from the time 
the Waco Kid originated it, down to its 
gradual death at the hands of pitiless 
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publicity, which let every man, woman, 
and child who could read see the inside 
workings of the once-favorite method 
of annexing easy money. In these 
modern days one might as well try to 
sell an Iowa farmer a gold brick as to 
take him on for the wire-tapping 
scheme. It was apparently as foolish 
as trying to sell the Masonic Temple or 
the Federal Building. 

“Lay off,” admonished The Early 
3ird. “It'll land you in stir as sure as 
Columbus discovered America.” 

Mr. Clackworthy did not seem greatly 
alarmed by the discouraging picture 
which his agitated coworker had 
painted; he merely smiled. 

“James,” he replied, “you know my 
well-founded contention that every man 
is a potential sucker—if you find his 
weak spot. You are aware, also, that 
the harder they are to land the greater 
my joy in seeing them fall. I have had 
Mr. Powell on my list for nearly five 
years; at odd times I have looked into 
his life and habits without finding a 
single opening wedge. Yesterday, quite 
by accident, I discovered that he has a 
drop or so of sporting blood in his veins. 
Apparently it is a touch of heredity; I 
learned that his Kentucky grandfather 
had a string of horses. 

“Mr. Powell is not a confirmed fol- 
lower of athe races, you must under- 
stand; he just dabbles now and then, 
but he’s been at it for four or five years 
or more, and it’s in the blood. The 
virus of the gambling fever, properly 
fed, is bound to develop into malignant 
form. 

“TJ am taking no chances, James. | 
shall not commit myself as the wooer 
of Mr. Powell’s surplus cash until I am 
well satisfied that there is no hazard in 
the undertaking. I shall cultivate Mr. 
Powell’s acquaintance quite carefully 
and know the man thoroughly before 
getting in too deep.” 

The Early Bird waved his arms in 
protesting surrender. 
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“Oh, you’re a wise gazabo; I know 
that.” he muttered. “I know, too, that 
I’d just as well try to wreck a continen- 
tal flyer with a toothpick as try to argue 
with you, but—well, I’m telling you; 
I’m tellin’ you.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Clackworthy, chuck- 
ling, “‘you’ve been telling me for some 
minutes. I wish you would cast about 
a bit, James, and see if you can find 
Hunchback Harry for me. I may need 
him some of these days.” 


II. 


Mr. Caleb Powell, president of the 
Powell Trust and Savings Bank, was 
seated at his neat mahogany desk, gaz- 
ing indolently out of the window, when 
a handsomely appointed limousine drew 
up in front of the building and a man 
stepped forth. Mr. Powell noted that 
this man, dressed with that elegant per- 
fection which bespeaks long acquaint- 
ance with good tailors, and with that 
air which only long association with 
luxury can stamp upon vas a 
stranger; he noted, also, that the man 
was about to enter the bank. 

Mr. Powell dusted off his most en- 
gaging smile and had it ready for instant 
use as the door opened. 

“Good morning,” greeted the bank 
president with friendly and welcoming 
cheerfulness as the visitor paused with 
the uncertainty of one who has entered 
a strange place. 

The man, who, of course, none 
other than Mr. Clackworthy, glanced at 
the bronze name plate on Mr. P 
desk. 

“Mr. 


name is 


one, 


was 
well’s 


Powell?” he queried. “My 

Clackworthy—Amos_ Clack- 
worthy. I live in the neighborhood, 
and thought, as a matter of convenience, 
that I would like to transfer a portion 
of my downtown account to your bank. 
Not a large sum, of course; only ten 
thousand dollars. I have a certified 
check here from the Fidelity National, 
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and I can refer you to that bank if you 
desire to look me up.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had decided not to 
use an alias in this adventure. 

Mr. Powell’s smile became warmer 
by many degrees; chance customers 
drifting in unsolicited with ten-thou- 
sand-dollar accounts were not an every- 
day happening. 

“Certainly, Mr. Clackworthy,” te- 
sponded Mr. Powell. “I shall be glad 
to take care of you; just a moment 
while I get you a signature card.” 

Mr. Powell himself seldom took care 
of customers, 

From this time on Mr. Clackworthy's 
visits to the Powell bank were frequent, 
and his account had a healthy, though 
not spectacular, growth. On each visit 
he was greeted with a cordial hand and 
a cordial word from Mr. Powell, and 
Mr. Clackworthy finally got into the 
habit of sitting beside Mr. Powell's desk 
for a few minutes to tell a good story 
or to comment on the tide of the market. 
Mr. Clackworthy was a very well-in- 
formed man, it seemed, and the ticker 
tape apparently had no secret from him. 

In time Mr. Powell began to look for- 
ward with considerable pleasure to this 
affable customer’s calls. His anecdotes 
always were entertaining, always short 
and deliciously to the point; his judg- 
ment on business matters seemed re- 
markably sound. 

One day Mr. Clackworthy dropped in 
and accepted Mr. Powell’s invitation 
to come behind the railing. 

“Mr. Powell,” he said, “I understand 
that you are chairman of the Homeless 
of Europe Committee for this district.” 

Mr. Powell nodded. 

Thereupon Mr. Clackworthy drew 
from his pocket a neatly folded sheaf 
of bills of large denomination and sepa- 
rated three hundred-dollar notes. 

“I wish to make a little contribution,” 
he said. 

Mr. Powell smiled. 
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“A bit of luck on the market, I dare 
say,” he ventured. 

Mr. Clackworthy grinned. 

“No,” he replied. “Really, as a 
banker, you will frown when | tell you 
where I got this money. I won it on 
the races.” 

“Ah!” was Mr. 
mittal response.” 

“Yes,” pursued Mr. Clackworthy. “I 
occasionally venture a few dollars on 
the horses, just for the excitement of 
it, you know. I never have much of a 
stake up—just enough now and then 
for interest.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Powell, still cau- 
tiously refraining from the confidence 
that he, also, took a litile flyer on the 
ponies now and then. A banker has to 
be very careful. But Mr. Clackworthy’s 
confession had strengthened the bond 
between them. 

Two weeks later the two men, banker 
and customer, went down into the Loop 
together for lunch and became thor- 
oughly chummy. Mr. Powell could be 
a right good fellow, it seemed. 

“Had any more luck with the 
horses?” inquired the bank president. 

“Oh, a little,” responded Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Hit two winners this week 
that made me six hundred, but I was 
just figuring up yesterday, and I tind 
that, all in all, I am several thousand 
to the bad in the few years that I’ve 
been dabbling with the track. I've just 
about come to the conclusion that it’s 
crooked through and through, this race- 
track game; I’ve practically made up 
my mind to quit it.” 

“Same here,” replied Mr. Powell ab- 
stractly. 


Poweil’s noncom- 


Mr. Clackworthy threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“That’s the time you gave yourself 
away, Powell, you sly old fox. You've 
been watching the ponies, too.” 

Mr. uncomfortably 


Powell colored 


tor a moment, but his face cleared. He 
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had nothing to fear from this sterling 
friend of his. 

“Of course,” he said, hedging, “I’ve 
never taken any big plunges—just a 
few dollars now and then for the nov- 
elty and excitement of it. A banker, 
you know, can’t afford to get started 
that way. Well, I don’t suppose it is 
necessary for me to caution you not to 
mention it. People might misunder- 
stand, and, if the story got noised about 
that I was playing the ponies, it weuld 
surely be exaggerated.” 

“IT understand,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Trust me for a closed mouth, 
old man.” He paused, then added mus- 
ingly: “Yes, I’ve just about made up 
my mind to quit fooling with the ponies. 
3ut my! How I’d love to take ’em 
down the line for a neat pile—to bal- 
ance my books!” 

And the answering light in the eyes 
of Mr. Powell showed that the bank 
president harbored like sentiments. Mr. 
Clackworthy mentally shook hands with 
himself. 


III. 

The friendship between Banker Pow- 
ell and Mr. Clackworthy grew apace. 
Luncheon trips downtown became fre 
On one of these occasions Mr. 
preoccu- 


quent. 
Clackworthy was somewhat 
pied. 

“What's on your mind, old scout?” 
asked Mr. Powell with well-meaning 
concern. 

Mr. Clackworthy hesitated as he 
slowly traced lines on the tablecloth 
with a 

“I’m just wondering what has come 
over me,” he answered. “I am trying 
to determine if I have been fooling my- 
self all along by thinking that I was an 
entirely moral man with perhaps more 
than the average supply of scruples. 
I’ve had an idea gnawing at my mind 


spoon. 


for the past few days that I just can't 
get rid of and—well, it rather 
me a bit.” 


frighten 
; 
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“*Honest confession is good for the 
soul,’”’ quoted the bank president with 
a laugh as if the idea of any very per- 
nicious thought in his friend’s mind 
was entierly out of the question. 

“You remember what I said about 
the races the other day?” asked Mr. 
Clackworthy. “About the feeling that 
the race-track game was crooked, and 
that the money I have lost was more or 
less a matter of larceny?” 

Mr. Powell nodded. 

“T think I’ve found a way to get it 
back—every cent I’ve lost, with inter- 
est. 

“Sure-thing _ tip, 
queried Mr. Powell. 

“Not so honest as that, I’m afraid,” 
replied Mr. Clackworthy. “If that’s 
what it was I wouldn’t be debating the 
question of ethics; I'd just go ahead 
and take it away from them. No, I 
guess I’d better dismiss the temptation 
for good and all, and charge what I’ve 
donated to the bookmakers to profit and 


” 


eh?” _ scoffingly 


loss. 

Mr. Powell unquestionably was in- 
terested, and it was clear that he did 
not intend to let the matter drop. 

“Of course I don’t know what your 
scheme is,” he declared, “but I can't 
really think of anything which would 
be unethical in taking money away 
from a bookmaker. It isn’t murder to 
hang a murderer, you know.”’ 

“Well, maybe there’s something in 
that,” agreed Mr. Clackworthy. 

Mr. Powell waited impatiently for 
the explanation of the plan, but he was 
forced to press the subject. 

“Suppose you let me help you judge 
the right and wrong of it,” he urged. 
“Go ahead and tell me about it.” 

“I’m afraid that it will not make a 
very favorable impression on you as to 
my character,” demurred Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Pshaw!”’ — snorted 
“Don’t be afraid of 
about it.” 


Mr. 
that. 


Powell. 
Tell me 
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Thus assured, Mr. Clackworthy laid 
aside his cigar and leaned forward. 

“Understand,” he begged, “I had not 
really decided to go into this thing. |] 
was just thinking how easy it would 
be. Perhaps you’ve got two or three 
honest tellers in your bank who think 
of what a simple thing it would be to 
make off with a few thousand dollars 
—yet they are not really tempted to 
take it.” . 

“Of course, I understand,” said the 
bank president. 

‘““Here’s the way the idea came to me: 
A long time ago I went to school witha 
little hunchback named Buck Finne- 
gan, as square a little Irishman as ever 
lived. Buck’s father left him quite a 
little money, but it seemed that being a 
hunchback wasn’t enough bad luck for 
the lad. He had married a mighty nice 
little girl who loved him in spite of his 
deformity, but his good luck in win- 
ning a fine, pretty wife ended right 
there. He had just one difficulty right 
after another; lost his money through 
half a dozen queer tricks of fate, and 
then there was sickness to add to his 
burden. 

“The result is that he’s slaving over 
a telegraph instrument for a salary 
that’s mighty small, when a sick wife 
and six kids are considered. He’s got 
his nose to the grindstone and just wor- 

‘ing himself to death. I ran into him 
the other day; he’s handling the south 
wire for the Consolidated News Serv- 
ice. 

“Now it happens that the Consoli- 
dated has a wire straight into the New 
Orleans track, and they get the dope 
hot off the wire here in Chicago, some- 
five or ten minutes before the 
bookmakers get it.” 

Mr. Powell’s eyes began to flash with 
interest, 

“Now that wouldn’t mean anything 
in itself,’ continued Mr. Clackworthy. 
“But there’s another lucky circumstance 
which makes it seem that Good Fortune 


times 
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“was certainly doing her level best to 
flirt with me. 

“Right across the street is Heeney’s 
handbook, where they take bets for any 
amount. None of the piker stuff—no 
bet too large or too small. 

“Now, I don’t know whether Finne- 
gan could be induced to do it or not, but 
I got to thinking that, with him handling 
the race wire from New Orleans, if he 
could go to a window and drop out a 
piece of paper with the name of the 
winner on it, and if he could hold the 
results up for a few minutes, the fellow 
that had the advance tip could clean up 
anice sum on a sure thing. Well, hav- 
ing got that out of my system, let’s for- 
get it. No use in a chap tempting him- 
self too far, is there?” 

Mr. Powell’s eyelids had narrowed 
thoughtfully. 

“Why, I don’t know as there’d be 
atlything wrong about that,” he de- 
clared, bolstering up Mr. Clackworthy’s 
apparently waning enthusiasm. “Many 
a bookmaker accepts a bet on a race 
after the results are already in; one 
did it to me not so long ago. Just like 
I said it isn’t murder to hang a mur- 
derer.” 

Mr. Clackworthy seemed surprised. 

“Do you really think it would be— 
ethical?” he demanded. 

“The word ‘ethics’ admits of a wide 
definition,” said Mr. Powell. “Under 
the circumstances I don’t thank a fel- 
low need let it bother his conscience he- 
cause he had outwitted a grasping, 
scheming bookmaker. Certainly _ it 
would not be illegal—that is, any more 
illegal than in placing an ordinary bet ; 
the whole racing game is despite the 
law, you must remember.” 

“Yes, I hadn’t thought of 
agreed Mr. Clackworthy, evidently 
swayed by the banker’s logic. 

“Do you think your friend the tele- 
graph operator would give you the tip 
—for old friendship’s sake?” 

Mr. Clackworthy debated. 


that,” 
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“T’m afraid he wouldn’t,” he said 
finally. “He’s just the kind of man wh6 
considers that his job is a sacred trust 
—Quixotic chap, you know. There is, 
I believe, just one way to reach him— 
possibly, one way. His whole life is 
wrapped up in his family, and he’s des- 
perate, because he hasn't the money to 
send his wife West for her health. The 
kids need things, he hinted to me, and, 
when a man needs money that bad——’”’ 

The banker nodded. 

“They all fall when they need the 
money,” he agreed. ‘Suppose we talk 
to this operator—sort of feel him out, 
as it were?” 

Mr. Clackworthy had carefully 
vatched Powell’s face; there was no 
sign of suspicion, not the slightest indi- 
cation that the banker recognized in this 
age-old scheme to beat the bookmakers 
a wire-tapping game which often had 
been described in the newspapers and 
magazines. 

“Tt’s so old that it’s new,” 
Mr. Clackworthy, with an 
chuckle. 


thought 
inward 


IV. 

That evening Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Clackworthy rode out to the West Side 
in Mr. Clackworthy’s car and stopped 
before a modest little cottage in a for- 
lorn, despairing neighborhood. 

They were met at the door by a 
shabby man whose misshapen figure 
made him an object of pity wherever 
he went. On one arm he carried a 
soiled, ill-tempered infant, while two 
others hung with peevish insistence to 
his legs. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Clack 
worthy?” said the hunchback as he 
peered out into gloom of the porch. 
“This is—is quite a surprise. Won't 
—won’t you comé in?” 

It was with evident reluctance that 
he led the two men into the messy, 
badly furnished parlor. 

“It—it isn’t much like the last time 
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you visited my home, Mr. Clack- 
worthy,” he said, stammering in his 
embarrassment. “As I told you the— 
the other day, things haven’t gone se- 
renely with me.” 

Mr. Clackworthy introduced Mr. 
Powell, and they talked for a few min- 
utes about commonplaces. A_ thin, 
faded wraith of a woman—no doubt 
she had been very pretty in days gone 
by—came in to relieve the man of the 
children. She had a hacking cough 
which shook her slender frame without 
mercy, and her face wore a sad expres- 
sion, 

Poverty and utter hopelessness! Mr. 
Clackworthy felt a distinct sense of 
pride as his eye searched for any flaw 
in the realism of this setting, for he had 
superintended personally the renting 
and furnishing of this cottage, and had 
helped “Hunchback Harry” find “a 
family.” The woman was “Weepin’ 
Mary” of long-established reputation, 
who cried many a watch from unsus- 
pecting pockets. Weepin’ Mary could 
no longer work her game, for her 
beauty had faded and dope had ruined 
her health. The children had been 
rented for the occasion. 

“Mr. Powell and I wanted to talk 
with you about a matter that fhay make 
you a little money,” began Mr. Clack- 
worthy, and’ Mr. Powell, who was 
studying the hunchback’s face, noted 
that sudden interest had lighted the 
gloom of his discouraged countenance. 

“I do need money mighty bad,” he 
said. “I’ve been trying to get hold of 
some to send the wife to Colorado, but 
I don’t seem to be able to raise a cent. 
I’m mighty willing to listen to any 
proposition that’s honest.” 

Mr. Clackworthy flashed an I-told- 
you-so giance at Mr. Powell, and Mr. 
Powell nodded gloomily. This man 
undoubtedly had an exaggerated regard 
for the dim line of demarcation hetween 
right and wrong. 

“Mr. Powell and I were having a 
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little talk the other day, and we got 
to figuring up that we had lost a good 
many thousands of dollars on the race- 
track game,” began Mr. Clackworthy, 
“Both of us had discovered that we 
had been cheated quite a few times on 
crooked races, and Mr. Powell was 
even the victim of a particularly un- 
savory bit of dishonesty when a book- 
maker accepted a bet from him after the 
results were already in. 

“We have decided to discontinue our 
contributions to this form of amuse- 
ment, but naturally we would like to 
quit even. Mr. Powell and I both con- 
sider ourselves fair-dealing, at least 
ordinarily honest business men, and we 
debated for some time concerning the 
ethics of a little plan which we had in 
mind to get our money back. 

“As Mr. Powell has pointed out, the 
entire handbook business is contrary 
to law and the entire racing game 
founded on deceit and dishonesty. To 
use Mr. Powell’s apt words: ‘It isn't 
murder to hang a murderer.’ Now, 
I happened to recall that Heeney’s 
bookmaking place was right across the 
street from the offices of the Consoli- 
dated News Service and that you are 
handling the race wires from New Or- 
leans, and ws 

The hunchback hurled himself from 
the chair and in front of Mr. Clack- 
worthy. He shook his fist in front of 
Mr. Clackworthy’s nose. 

“Stop right there!” he cried. “Not 
another word, you crook. I understand. 
You come here to tempt me because 
of my poverty—you, who I had always 
considered my friend! Yes, I under- 
stand, you tempter! You would have 
me betray my trust; you would bribe 
me to give you advance information on 
a race so that you could dash into that 
place across the street and steal—yes, 
I said steal—their money. Not that 
their money isn’t crooked money. But 
stealing from a thief isn’t any the less 
thievery. Get out of my house, both of 
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F you! Get out of my house—you agents 
of Satan!” 

Mr. Clackworthy recoiled before this 
onslaught and reached for his hat. But 
Mr. Powell had seen weak men tempted 
before; he thought he recognized in 
this blustering a wild effort to find the 
courage which the hunchback’s soul did 
not possess. 

“My dear sir,” he interposed calmly, 
“you have defined dishonesty in a most 
painfully literal sense; I should like, 
in return, to define murder from my 
own lexicon: A man who has the 
chance to get money, by fair means or 
foul, and still denies his wife the chance 
to escape the grave because of his own 
narrow, hide-bound, puritanical, and 
out-of-date notions, is guilty—of mur- 
der !”’ 

The hunchback stared wildly at Mr. 
Powell and flung himself into a sob- 
bing heap in a chair. 

“You're right!” he wailed. “I'll have 
to do it; I’ll have to do it. How—how 
much will you give me?” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s heart swelled with 
pride; Hunchback Harry was, indeed, a 
great actor. 

“Five hundred 
Clackworthy. 

“Yes, five hundred—from each of 
us,’ amended Mr. Powell; he was a 
man with a heart. 


dollars,” said Mr 


V. 


Mr. Clackworthy had established his 
camouflage bookmaking establishment 
at comparatively small expense by the 
fortunate circumstance of a cigar store’s 


verging state of bankruptcy. The pro- 
prietor had chosen to accept the small 
sum which Mr. Clackworthy offered 
rather than lose his all-too-insistent 
creditors. 
The telephones, the racing forms, and 
the other parphernalia were placed in 
ill rear room which, in former 
days, had served for the same identical 
purpose. Inasmuch as Mr. Clack- 


a sm 
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worthy had no intention of conducting 
a public handbook, and as the only con- 
templated transaction was that in which 
he and Mr. Powell should figure, it had 
not been necessary to speak to the po- 
litical powers-that-be in order to obtain 
“hands off” privileges from the police. 

The Early Bird reluctantly had con- 
sented to play the role of bookmaker ; 
for this part he possessed qualifications, 
he having actually made book at one 
time during his rather adventurous ca- 
reer. Clad in a suit of sportive plaid 
and wearing a rather colorful cap at a 
rakish angle, he took his place at the 
form sheets and waited patiently until 
such time as Mr. Clackworthy should 
bring in their one and only customer. 

“T’ll hand it to you, you’ve sure put 
it over in great shape so far,” The Early 
Bird had conceded; “but I’m tellin’ 
yuh th’ guy what tries to put th’ bee 
on a sucker with this grandpa layout 
is gettin’ lame in th’ dome. Honest, I 
ain’t no perfessional crape hanger, y’tn- 
derstand, but I’ve just got a hunch that 
this old game ain’t gonna bring nobody 
no luck any more.” 

Mr. Clackworthy had just laughed 
at his coworker’s premonition. 

After considerable survey of the rac- 
ing charts, Mr. Powell, to whom the 
decision was left, selected the second 
race, 

A further conference with the hunch- 
back telegraph operator had ironed out 
the details of the scheme. Mr. Powell 
and Mr. Clackworthy were to sit in 
Mr. Clackworthy’s limousine, which 
would be drawn up at the curb just 
the street from the building 
which housed the offices of Consolidated 
News Service. From this vantage point 
they could watch the windows on the 
third floor, 

The hunchback, as soon as he re- 
ceived the results of the second race, 
was to leave his wire open for a mo- 
ment and rush to the washroom. In 
his pocket he would have a ball of hard 


across 
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rubber, into the side of which had been 
cut a deep slice large enough for a 
small piece of paper to be inserted and 
held firmly. 

He would appear at the washroom 
window—the fourth from the corner— 
and toss the ball to the street. Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Clackworthy would 
capture the ball, hastily read the name 
of the winning horse, and rush into the 
handbook just in time to place their 
eleventh-hour bet. 

Mr. Powell had quite fallen in love 
with the scheme, so much so that he 
had decided to place fifteen thousand 
dollars; at first he and Mr. Clack- 
worthy had agreed that each would go 
in for ten thousand. 

In order that the natural suspicions 
of a bookmaker over a sudden eleventh- 
hour bet of so large an amount might 
not be aroused, Mr. Powell and Mr 
Clackworthy had paid a: preliminary 
visit to Heeney’s place, where they had 
found The Early Bird chewing at a fat 
cigar which almost nauseated him. He 
preferred cigarettes. 

They intimated, with a proper de- 
gree of caution, that they had a friend 
who had been picking a good many win- 
ners through a peculiar system and that 
if they could raise some money before 
the day’s races were closed they wou!d 
like to place a large bet. 

“Large as you like, gentlemen,” re- 
sponded The Early Bird. 

“But this will be quite a large bet, a 
good many thousand,” warned Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“How many thousands?” demanded 
The Early Bird. 

“Say fifteen thousand apiece—thirty 
thousand for the two of us.” 

“Cut that down to twenty-five and 
L'il take you—irrespective of the horse,” 
agreed The Early Bird, and his tone 
seemed to say: “Yeh, come on you 
suckers. I like you guys what’s got 
friends who have worked out systems 
to beat the game.” 
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So Mr. Powell was to take fifteen 
thousand of it, leaving the other ten 
to Mr. Clackworthy. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
Mr. Clackworthy and Mr. Powell sat 
in the former’s car, intently watching 
the building across the street. At ten 
minutes past four they saw the mis- 
shapen figure of the hunchback outlined 
against the fourth window from the 
corner. He raised the sash, waved his 
hand, and dropped the rubber ball. 

Mr. Powell dashed forward and 
caught the ball on the rebound. With 
almost trembling fingers he pried loose 
the thin, folded bit of paper and read 
the name, penciled in hasty scrawl. He 
gasped as he saw: ‘Ben Bey, four to 
one.” 

Earlier in the day Ben Bey had been 
posted at ten to one, but even with 
four to one, what a killing! 

Mr. Clackworthy rushed up and 
glanced over his shoulder; then both 
men hurried into Heeney’s place. They 
found The Early Bird still sitting by 
the telephones. 

“Well, we finally got hold of the 
money,” announced Mr. Clackworthy. 
“It’s a big job to rake up twenty-five 
thousand in cold cash on such short 
notice.” 

“Yuh must of had to run up to St. 
Paul for it,” responded The Early Bird 
sarcastically. “Another ten minutes or 
so an’ you’d of been too late. Got a 
good notion not to take it, anyhow.” 

Finally, however, the bets were taken. 

“You say the results will be in soon?” 
queried Mr. Powell. “We might as 
well wait around, eh, Clackworthy ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

Five minutes, then ten, passed, while 
Mr. Powell smiled happily and Mr 
Clackworthy returned his pleased grins 
and winks. Presently the telephone 
rang and The Early Bird’s pencil flew 
across the race sheet. 

“New O’leans—second race,” he re- 
peated. Mr. Powell and Mr. Clack- 
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"worthy leaned forward. “Twin Six, 
frst; Tom Palmer, second; Georgia 
Girl, third.” 

Mr. Powell’s face blanched. “You're 
a liar,” he roared. 

“Of course he’s lying,” agreed Mr. 
Clackworthy. “They can’t sting us that 
way.” 

“Gentlemen,” said The Early Bird, 
ginning, “any time your friends have 
any more tips that you want to play, 
just call around; these guys with sys- 
tems are always lucky—for us.” 

Mr. Powell and Mr. Clackworthy in- 
vestigated and found that Ben Bey had, 
in truth trailed the field; the hunchback 
had handed them a bum steer. 

Mr. Clackworthy swore loud and vi- 
cious oaths. 

“I’m going over to the Consolidated 
News Service offices, yank that hunch- 
back out of his chair, and break his 
neck,” he declared. 

“T’'ll go with you,” said Mr. Powell. 

They went, but at the offices of the 
Consolidated News Service they were 
informed that Mr. Finnegan had gone 
home about four o’clock under plea of 
illness. He was only a relief 
operator, anyhow, working while some 
of the regular men were sick. 
Slowly Mr. Powell and Mr. 

descended to the street; the 
ter eyed the bank president carefully, 
for the critical moment had arrived, and 
the success or failure of the whole busi- 
ness depended on whether or not the 
man was going to be a good loser. 

“And to think,” mourned Mr. Powell, 
‘that I insisted on giving that hunch- 


sudden 


Clack- 


lat- 


worthy 


ook his thousand in advance. 
Yes,” agreed Mr. Clackworthy, 
“that was a mistake.” 

“Now I wonder why he had to 

wn like that when it would have 

been just as easy for him to have gone 
through with it?” mused the banker. 

Mr. Powell and Mr. Clack 

after further conference, decided to ride 

Out to the telegraph operator’s home. 


throw 


vorthy, 


Here was only more evidence of the 
man’s ungrateful cupidity. The cot- 
tage was deserted ; the shabby old furni- 
ture was still there, but Mr. Finnegan, 
his frail, sad wife, and the soiled, squall- 
ing brood, had flown. 
They did, however, 
pinned in a conspicuous place. 
fered some explanation; it said: 


find a _ note, 
It of- 


I figure you two crooks will come out her« 
looking for me, but I’ll be gone. You won- 
der why I double-crossed you, eh? It's 
just what you deserve for tempting an honest 
man, and I made you pay. 

“We'll get him,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy with  well-simulated _ rage. 
“We'll swear out a warrant for his ar- 
rest; we'll e 

“We will not,” Mr. Powell firmly 
insisted. “In the first place, the man 
has been guilty of no criminal offense, 
so far as I can see; he would just make 
a laughing-stock of us; and, besides, I 
am a banker that cannot afford any 
publicity in a matter like this. There’ 
no way to get the money back, so we'll 
just have to put this down to profit 
and loss and forget it.” 

Mr. Clackworthy gave a sigh of re 
lief ; the best that could have been hoped 
for had happened. Mr. Powell sus- 
pected nothing, and, most important of 
all, Mr. Powell would not squeal. 


VI. 


About two months later Mr. Clack- 
worthy returned to Chicago one after- 
noon from a trip to Cleveland, where h« 
had been hunting information for hi 
“prospect list,” with the result that hi 
had added five new names. He was in 
a jovial mood. 

As he let himself into the library of 
his Sheridan Road apartment he dis- 
covered The Early Bird sitting mourn 
fully on the overstuffed divan, the pic 
ture of despair. 

“Where’s the funeral, James?” 
Clackworthy asked cheerfully. 


Mr. 
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“It’s already over,” responded The 
Early Bird, getting up heavily. “Maybe 
you'll listen to me th’ next time I’ve 
got one of them hunches of mine.” 

It was plain to see that something 
‘erious had happened, and Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s face sobered somewhat. 

“What is it, James?” he asked. 

“The Powell Trust and Savings Bank 
has busted,” replied The Early Bird 
hollowly. 

“The deuce it has!” exclaimed Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Yeh; th’ most complete job of bank 
wreckin’ in history, th’ bank examiner 
says,” pursued The Early Bird. “De- 
positors won’t get ten cents on the dollar 
—and you did it.” 

“Tl what’” demanded Mr. 
worthy in surprise. 

“You did it,” groaned The Early 
Bird. “Seems Powell’s been on thin 
ice for some time; that fifteen thousand 
you took away from him on th’ wire- 
tappin’ game was what started th’ fire- 
works. It made a big dent in his wad, 
that fifteen thou’ did, and Powell began 
jugglin’ th’ bank’s funds right and left 
and takin’ wild chances to get it back.” 

“Did—did my name come out in the 


Clack- 


matter—in the papers?” Mr. Clack- 
worthy asked uneasily. 
“Nope,” replied The Early Bird. 


“Tt’s—it’s worse than that; your—your 
money was in Powell’s bank.” 
Mr. Clackworthy laughed in relief. 
“Oh, that,” he said, chuckling. 
“You’ve been wasting a lot of worry 
over nothing, James. The balance I 
had in Powell’s bank I drew out to put 
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up on my fake bet—all but a couple of 
hundred dollars.” 

The Early Bird shook his head. 

“You don’t get it,” he declared, 
“Here’s Mrs. Clackworthy ; she—she’ll 
tell you.” 

At this moment the portiéres parted, 
and Mrs. Clackworthy, her eyes red 
with much weeping, came slowly into 
the room. 

“Oh, Amos, can—can you ever for- 
give me?” she moaned. 
Mr. Clackworthy 

blankly. 

“J—I thought I was such a g-good 
business woman; I—I thought you 
would b-be so proud of me,” she sobbed. 
“T knew that you—you had an account 
at the Powell Bank ; I—I saw your bank 
book in—in your desk, so—so——” 

A sudden panic engulfed Mr. Clack- 
worthy, leaving his face ashen. 

“Yes, yes; go on,” he urged. 

His wife looked up through her tears. 

“I—I was offered one-half of one 
per cent more interest at the Powell 
bank so—so I drew out our—our trust 
fund and—and deposited it there.” 

“All of it?” groaned Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “All of the two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of—of our trust fund?” 

She nodded miserably. 

The Early Bird strode over and shook 
his finger at Mr. Clackworthy. 

“I told yuh to lay off that wire-tappin’ 
game,” he cried. “I told yuh: I told 
yuh! Maybe you’re gonna take some 
stock in my hunches next time.” 

“Yes, James, I probably will,” agreed 
Mr. Clackworthy with a sad smile. 


stared at her 








DETECTIVE ARRESTS OWN SON 


OR months, Detective John Burke, of Redwood City, California, trailed a man 
vanted in a murder case, to find, when he had run him down, that the 


suspect was his own son. 


The boy changed his name to Christianson when 


his mother married a second time, and it was as Christianson that he was appre- 


hended and arrested by his father. 


Although he admits being on the scene of the crime and having witnessed 
its commission, Christianson denies any complicity in it. 








This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reiect any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

lf it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


NFOR rents WANTE E. of the following per- NFORMATION WANTED.—I would like to 
SONS: LBERT LEVAR, last heard of know the whereabouts of the relatives or 
twenty a. ago: JOHN “and ETTA SULLI- heirs of the following persons who lost their 
VAN and BUD and EMMA McDONALD, all of lives in the storm at Corpus Christi, Texas, on 
Clarkesville, Texas. If any one who knows their September 14, 1919: T. A. DAVIS, between 
whereahouts will be good enough to write to me sixty and seventy years of age, five feet in 
I shall be most grateful for their kindness height, ruddy complexion, wore a mustache, was 
Mrs. J. T. WINCHEL, P. O. Box 58, Britton, slightly bald and was English by birth He 
Oklahoma came here from Florida and was probably a s« 
. dier in his younger days, as he was often heard 
H% KENBURY, FLOYD N.—He is about six to speak of fighting Indians; T. H. BLADES, 
fect six inches tall, and bas thin brown Single, about five feet six inches tall “weight 
He was last heard of in Denver Colorado, about one hundred and sixty pounds, was | 
years ago, when he said he was leaving tween fifty and sixty years old, was 
cs W yoming. His sister is very anxious to find to have lived i one of the Carolinas 
him and will be grateful for any information young man. an probably has relative 
Mks. IDA MCCLELLAND, 3417 Brandywine Street, gow: J. T. MONTGOMERY, about six feet 
West Philadelphia. weight a it one hundred and fifty pound 
SUAEFER, OWEN W.—Your old friend would Drown hair, heavy, sandy ' 
to know your present address Please pee Me ‘ about a number 
send it to GreorGE SLATER, care of this maga é ( P Ceirs these men ¢ 
zine ROBERTS, 
I i I Texas, who 
Li ED.—His only living sister is most tant informatie for them. 
anxious to find him His sister Aida died 
4 700 1918 he las year 
a sore 8 Wa ab: a b P hn tage 3 aioe Rts SSI LI EMMA She was taken f: 
is asked to write to bis sister nage in Nashville, Tennessee, in 
217 West Thirty-fifth Street, New i oman from Kentucky, and all trace 
. She is now about twe 
Id. Please send any informatior 
CHARLIE.—He left his home at Bed wi rratefully appreciated, to A. L. I 
1, Indiana, i 1905, and went to Hot ) iis magazine. 
Arkansas From there he went to the 
Washington, and was last heard of in j } wa or! 1885, and was 
is now about forty-two years old. Any ‘atholi I anage i New York City wi 
wing his present address will do a great j va } vears ’ ras sent from there 
sending it to his brother, JouHN FALgk, ag! va. ¢ vas adopted 1 ’ 
iin Avenue, Elmwood Place, Ohi ) ‘ N { c Griffen, who brought mn 
LTHEIS. THELMA. formerly of Tulsa, as their own child. Later I learned that m) 
klahoma, as a re recently of Tempe, Ari : was Bessie Little. If any read 
An old friend of Niles. Obio, would ke , magazine can give me any information 
) touch With him. A. M. H., care of thie ScBCerning my parents oF prlatives, I snall ix 
magazin« ae | Sey ae , decply incebted to them. Mrs. Co_tmmMan M 
a rin, R. F. D., No. 1, Box 112, Burlington, Wasi 
FLOWER, | EDWARD = WELINGTON.—His _ ington. 
mother has had no news of him 
four years When he last wrote to 1 i ERCHTOLD, FRED.—He disappeared from 
working on a large boat on the res é his bome in July, 1919 He is thirty-eight 
His mother has been ill for two ars, years old, five feet nine inches tall, and of dark 
would be happy to get news of her i SI complexion Any information concerning him 
y be most grateful to any one who « give will be thankfully received by his friend, Prep 
information about him Mrs y tE WoLFRAM, R. F. D., No. 2, Box 65, Sic! 
FLOWER, 591 Congress Street, Troy, New ) New Jersey 


a 
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CHOOLEY, EUGENE REID.—He was last 
heard of at Rayville, Lousiana, in November, 
1907, where he worked for the Cumberland Tele- 
hone and Telegraph Company at that time. He 
s supposed to have left there to go and see his 
father who was very ill, but he has never been 
heard from again. If any one can give some in- 
formation concerning him it will greatly relieve 
a father’s heart, and earn his deepest gratitude. 
CHARLES SCHOOLEY, 1137 Front Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


PRANKIE.— have very important news for 

you. Ple a come home as soon as possible, 
or send your address. Mrs. W. P. FisHer, 82 
Bank Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


EIMIE BRITT, PETERSON, and JIM LAM- 

BERT, please write to Clancy. We were 

in Grand Encampment, Wyoming, in 1904. The 

last time I saw Britt was in Goldfield, Nevada, 
in 1906. T. J. H., care of this magazine. 


ERRY, FRANK G., formerly of Detroit Michi- 

gan, and last heard of some months ago on 

the U. 8. hospital ship, Comfort, at Vallejo, 

California. He is asked to write to SISTER, care 
of this magazine. 


IDEDELL.—I was adopted from a home in 

Chicago in 1895, by a family in Indiana. 

In the home I was known by the name of Elma 

Burch Sidedell. I am anxious to know if I have 

any living relatives, and will greatly appreciate 

any information that will assist me in finding 
them. ELMA, care of this magazine. 


ACKARD, who was the pal of Owen Hopkins, 
will do a great favor if he will write to 
WALTER H1sseM, Cairo, West Virginia. Hopkins 
was wounded in France, and died in a hospital 
in — Botha, Packard, and Hopkins were 
in the A. E. F. 


OBBER, ADOLF and GEORGE.—They were 
born in Westerwanna, Hanover, Germany, 
and left there when they were quite young. They 
came to Brooklyn, New York, and were last 
heard of about fourteen years ago, when they 
were working in a grocery store. Their young- 
est brother, who has not seen them since they 
left Germany, would be glad to find them, and 
will be grateful for any assistance. They are 
now about forty and forty-three years old. Ferr- 
DINAND Wopsser, 13 West Fifteenth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


URLEY, 
up to November, 


was in Baltimore 
1919. An old friend would 
like to hear from her, and will be greatly 
obliged to any one who will send her address. 
A, I’, JOHNSON, care of this magazine. 


PAULINE.—She 


Hire KS, JOHN.—He was last heard of in Mont- 

gomery, Alabama, about eight years ago. 
His son is now a young man and would like 
very much to get in touch with him. He hopes, 
if his father should see this, that he will write 
to him. Witi1aM Percy Hicks, 2303% Fifth 
Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Cox. ROSS H.—He is five feet eight inches in 
~ height 


has dark-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
weighs about one hundred and ninety pounds. 
He disappeared from his home in Tennessee in 
1909, and was last heard of three years ago in 
Elroy, Wisconsin. Any information as to his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his 
family and friends. Please write to S. YANCEY, 
23 South Ridge Street, Danville, Virginia. 


SHMORE, CHARLIE J.—He has 
and blue eyes and is about five feet eleven 
inches tall. Has es marks on both arms. 
He left his home in Corpus Christi, Texas, in 
1915, and had never written to his family since 
that time. He was a painter. His people are 
very anxious to hear from him and will feel 
| very thankful for any information. T. J. Asu- 
MORE, I, O. Box 51, Kingsville, Texas, 


fair hair 


Missing Department 


Ross. GEORGE, sometimes known as Jim 

Brady. He was in Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
1917, and was in the army at Camp Dodge, was 
transferred from there to Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
and in the spring of 1918 was sent to Jersey 
City to embark for France. He was in Com- 
pany E 347th Infantry. He is now twenty- 
six years old, has — hair, gray eyes, and a 
stiff neck. He is sought by ‘his friend and pal 
who will be most grateful for any information 
that will lead to his finding him. Roberr ALLsy, 
Huss House, Dubuque, Iowa. 


cCORMICK, CHARLES E.—He was born in 
Utica fifty-nine yares ago, and was last 
heard of twenty- -five years ago in Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. Any information concerning him will be 
gladly received by his sister, Mrs. E. C 


RS. E. C, Carrot, 
36 Locust Avenue, Port Washington, Long 
Island. 


ILLER, HOWARD B., who used to live in 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, and when last 
heard from was in Seattle, or South Seattle. 
His brother-in-law would like to hear from him, 
and will appreciate any news that may help 
him to find him. C. C. LEFLER, Cuyamel Fruit 
Company. R. R., Port Cortes, Honduras, 


EVANS, WALTER, twenty-eight years old, and 

ALFRED, thirty-two. They were in Union 
Springs, Alabama, fifteen years ago, and LAURA, 
who was last heard from in Thomson, Georgia. 
They are all colored. They aré asked to write 
to their sister, EMMA KNIGHT, 1088 Rispelle 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEILSON. NILLS FREEMAN V.—Please com- 

municate with your brother Johanne, who 
is out West. H. J. N., care of this magazine. 
REG AN, TIMOTHY.—He has been missing for 

two years. He is twenty-seven years old, 
about five feet nine inches in height, and weighs 
about one hundred and sixty-five pounds. When 
last heard from he was in New York City. _ His 
brother is anxiously seeking him, and will be 
grateful for any news. Please write to WILLIAM 
F. ReGaN, State Sanatorium, Rutland, Massa- 
chusetts. 


RUNO, ROSE.—She used to live in Jersey 
City. She is now married, and a friend 
would like to know her present name and ad- 
dress. Please write to E. D. Carpenter, Box 5 
Shelton, Connecticut. 


EILLY, JOHN J., who was last heard from in 
Wallace, Idaho, in 1908, and is probably 
somewhere out West. Any one who can give 
his present address will greatly oblige by writ- 
ing to Frep REILLY, 1929 Justin Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


TER, 
D*iy 


ARR, UENRY, sometimes known as Henry 
Smith. He is twenty-one years old, five feet 
tem inches tall,’ and weighs one hundred and 
sixty pounds. He has blue eyes, dark hair, and 
a Roman nose. He cannot pronounce his R’s, 
stoops slightly, and plays the violin with his 
left hand. He was last heard of at Billings, 
Oklahoma, in 1918, with the Mid-Continental Oil 
Company. His stepbrother is anxiously seeking 
him, and asks him to write to his mother. He 
will be very grateful to any one who can assist 
him. Jack Cronin, 418 East Padon, Blackwell 
Oklahoma. 


JACK.—Please write to old pal 


care of this magazine. 


your 


LIMAR.—He was born at Thompson 
son of Newt and Mollie 
years old. His motber 
died in 1912. His two sisters, Addie M, and 
Essie, would be glad to get news of him. 
Appig M. THOMAS, 3756 Elmwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, [llinois. 


ROWN, 
ville, Missouri, the 
Brown, and is twenty 





Missing Department 


ANKIN, LOUISE.—Her maiden name was 

Scott. She married James A. Rankin, of 
Green Castle, Indiana, in the early ‘70's. er 
son is very anxiously seeking her, and will be 
most grateful to any one who will be kind 
enough to give him any assistance. AUBERT 
RaNKIN, General Delivery, Sherman, Texas. 


ARTURO.—He attended a_ college 

near Baltimore, Maryland, about twelve 
years ago and then moved to New York. A 
friend would like to hear from him. Please 
write to J. B., care of this magazine. 


CASTRO. 


ARBY.—I was born in St. Louis, Missourt, 
twenty-eight years ago, and at the age of 
fourteen I ran away from home. I went to 
California and wrote to my folks a few times. 
I went to France when war broke out, and re- 
turned some months ago. I am anxious to hear 
from my people, but don’t know their address. 
I wrote to some of my boy friends in St. Louis, 
but all my letters were returned. I have a good 
job here, and cannot leave it, or I would go 
there myself and find my mother. If any one 
can help me to find my family I shal) be very 
thankful to them. WuLLIaAM F. Darsy, General 
Delivery, Crestline, Ohio. 


JAMES J.—His old friend and 
who served with him on the U. 
. 8. Nebraska from 1909 to 1912, would like to 
hear from him. Also from DALTON DILLON, 
who served at the same time, and whose home 
was in Nashville, Tennessee A. F. Morris, 126 
North Exchange Street, Geneva, New York. 


WANTED, the present address of ALICK 

KELPSAS and PAULINE JISAS, who 
were last seen in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
November 9, 1919. lease write to J. W. 
Hivrcnsy, 36 Hancock Street, Masea- 


chusett 
guaw 
Culbertson. She was last heard of eight 
i in St. Paul, Minnesota. She is five 
en inches tall, has black hair and eyes, 
and weighs about one bundred and forty pounds. 
She is a French Canadian. t father is dead 
and her mother is very ill. is most 
us to hear from her. She would also like 
address of ARCHIE BURKE, from 
nada, who, when last heard of, was 
Ruin, Ontario. Mrs. Mona CULBERT- 
sox 310, Omaha, Nebraska. 


E DMOND, 


ROTHER 
shipmate, 


Boston, 


MRS. D. M., whose maiden name was 


who formerly lived at Min- 
. Minnesota. He left his wife Emma 
never heard from him 
I Her sister will be grateful to any one 
who will give her his address. Mrs. H. ROWELL, 
4616 Forty-second Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota 


Cc! RTIS 
neapoli 
and she has 


iat’ RATIO . WANT TED as to the where- 
IARRY CARLIN, five feet six 
t hair onl brown eyes. Also of 
FRANK D 1D SVORE, boilermaker and ship builder 
who was last seen in September, 1919, in San 
Francisco, and is believed to be somewhere in 
Oklahoma. Any news of these two will be gladly 
received by their friend, ELMER, Box 1789, Los 
Angeles, California. 


LLEN DORA REBECCA 
orphan home in Richmond, 
mother, in 1962, and was later 
Skinner I am anxious to find my 
one who knows her should see this, 

most grateful if they will write to 

SKINNER, R. F. D., Blackstone, Vir- 


inches i &. 


—I was placed in an 
Virginia, by my 
adopted by P. 
mother, 


ginia 
ACKSON, his home 

thirty-one 

His mother 


CLARENCE W.—He left 
Hineteen years ago. He is now 

years old, has brown hair and eyes. 

is very anxious to hear from him. Her name is 

now Lee He is asked to write to his sister 

ELFANORE Leg, 1145 Eighth Street, Muskegon 

Heights, Michigan 
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"THOMPSON, ROBERT  WILSON.—He_ was 

born in Springfield, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 29, 1909, and was taken away by his father, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, after a court proceeding 
had given the child to the mother, in August, 
1912. Every effort to find either of them has 
failed so far. The boy had blue eyes and 
golden bair, which has probably turned darker. 
If any one knows of such a child they will do 
a great kindness by writing to B. M. R., care 
of this magazine. 


—His home is in Rochester. 

He was last heard from in Mankato, Min- 
nesota. He is asked to write to his_ sister, 
Mrs. JAMES McCormick, 820 North Twenty- 
eighth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


ERRY. IRA M., of Cales Island, 
County, New Brunswick, Canada. Eight or 
nine years ago he went to Seattle, and from 
there to Alaska, and has not been heard from 
since. His three brothers and four sisters would 
be very glad to get some news of him. He is 
about thirty-four years old, five feet eleven inches 
tall, and has dark hair and complexion. Any 
information will be gratefully appreciated by bis 
brother, VALENTINE A. Perry, 34 Orchard Street, 
East Providence, Rhode Island. 


ANDALL, BRIDA M.—She has been missing 
for six years. When last heard from she 
was in the Mill City Round-up, and it was said 
that she had been badly hurt by a horse, and 
ber people do not know whether she recovered or 
not. Her mother and sisters would be glad to 
xet some news of her. Please write to her sister 
RUBY, care of this magazine. 


NKLAM, WILLIE.- 


Queens 


NFORMATION WANTED of the descendants 
of ANDREW BYERLY, a _frontiersman who 
settled at Bushy Run, Pennsylvania, in 1869, or 
of his daughter, Mrs. Hugh Mellon, or of Major 
Andrew Byerly, who settled near Maastfield, 
Ohio; of Joseph, Phebe, Susannah Byerly, or of 
the many descendants of the frontiersman. Any 
communication will be greatly appreciated. 
Please write to Doctor ALPHEUS BYERLY, 1437 
Eighteenth Street, Des Moines, Lowa. 


CGWEENEY LILLIE MAY.—When last beard 
Y trom she was at 156 Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Any one who knows where she is will 
greatly oblige by writing to S. J. D., care of this 
magazine. 
UBBARD, MARSHALL and 
CLINTY, who were last seen in Memphis, 
Tennessee, in September, 1919. Any one know- 
ing their whereabouts will do a great favor by 
writing to their mother, E. HvuBparp, General 
Delivery, Memphis, Tennessee. 


EUGENE 


V ORSHAM, T. E.—He was last peared from 

about seven years ago in El Pa exas. 
His father is dead. If he should see this he is 
asked to write to his mother. Any information 
will be gratefully received. Mrs, S. C. Wor 
HAM, Box 109, Eatonton, Georgia. 


mother 
forgot- 


J Fr. J.—Write home at once Your 
J is nearly distracted. Everything is 
ten. J.J. J. 
HAPLIN, 
Your address 
Albemarle Street, 


ELSIE E.—Please write again 
was lost. §S. J. SAatvo, 32 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


NFORM A I 19% WANTED of the ragehy | per- 
sons BR CHARLES MASe last heard 
ie ouuanee County, California. Swiss 

Italian, about fifty years old; MARCELO AL- 
LEN, whose brother is anxiously seeking him; 
r. « oe NNIGER, last heard of in Sacramento, 
California; PATRICK CORCORAN, last heard of 
in Neihart, Montana, his children would like to 
hear of him, or, if dead, to have proof of his 
death; and EMILY WILSON, colored, last heard 
of in New York City Please send oa 
to G. T.,. P. O. Box 82, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


of in 








Missing Department 


cBRIDE, WILLIAM.—He is _ thirty-eight 
years of age, of medium height, weighs 
about one hundred and sixty pounds, and has a 
dark complexion. “ His family last heard of him 
in Moose Creek, Ontario, Canada, and would be 
lad to get any news of him. Please write to 
OBERT WHITE, 16 Orange Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
MABCIGLIANO, MRS. A.—Her son Jack has 
not seen her for ten years, and will be 
grateful to any one who will give him some 
news of her. He is very anxious to find her, and 
will appreciate any information that will lead 
to his communicating with her. Please write to 
JACK MARCIGLIANO, care of this magazine. 


HUGHES, PERLIE.—He left home when he 

was about eighteen years old, and went to 
sea. He is now between thirty-five and forty, 
has light hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion. 
When last heard of he was in a hospitai in 
Tampa, Florida, with a broken leg. He wrote 
to his mother that he would leave the hospital 
in a few days, but he has never been heard of 
since. His mother will appreciate any news of 
him, and will be most grateful to any one who 
will assist ber to find her son. Mrs. C. N. 
venEs, 105 Thirtieth Street, Columbus, 
zeorgia, 


"NEILL, HARNE.—He was last seen in Pen- 
dleton, Oregon, in 1912, and no news has 
been received of him since that time. His fa- 
ther will very much appreciate any tidings of 
him, and will be thankful for any assistance 
from readers of this magazine. D. H. O'NFILt, 
Box 272, Bend, Oregon. 


LOAT, ANNA MAE.—She is about twenty-three 
“years old, five feet four inches in height, 
weighs about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
has dark-brown hair and gray eyes. She worked 
as a waitress in Middietown, New York, for over 
four years, and left there suddenly last October. 
Her child is ill, and her husband is anxiously 
seeking her. Any information will be most grate- 
fully received by G. W. Vassar, 100 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, New York City. 


BUNDY. ELLIS.—His old pals are looking for 

him, and hope to hear from him soon. He 
was last heard of in August of last year. He 
is short and has brown hair and light-blue eyes. 
He joined the merchant marine last August. 
Bundy, do you remember Dorm and Ross? Write 
to them soon. FE. Ross Carty, “The Heights,” 
Manette, Washington. 


BENTING, WILLIAM EARL.—He is twenty- 

one years old, about five feet in height, and 
has dark-brown hair and eyes. When last heard 
from he was traveling with a show known as the 
Ifasson-Clark Company, and was known by the 
name of Harry Brou. His mother is anxiously 
inquiring for him, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who may give ber any assistance in 
finding him. Mrs, L. C. Bowxpen, R. No. 8. 
Box 115, West Dallas, Texas. 


RAVES, LUCIAN.—BUe was placed in an 
orphan home in St. Paul, Minnesota, when 
he was about two years old, and was adopted 
by Andrew Pillatzke, of Billingham, when he 
was about four years old. He knows nothing 
of his parents or relatives and will be glad to 
hear from any one who can give him any in- 
formation. All he knows is that his father's 
last name was Graves. Please write to LUCIAN 
GRAVES PILLATZKE, Nassau, Minnesota, care of 
QO, F. Zadnow. 


IMMS, CLYDE REED.—He was born in Hamil- 
ton, Virginia, and was last heard of i! 
Youngstown, Ohio. He travels about a good deal 
and does not stay long in one place. His mother 
is very anxious to get news of him and will 
gratefully appreciate any information about him. 
Mrs. Sara SimMMs, R. F Box No. 1-35, 
Hamilton, Virginia. 


CHOLTZ, JOHN.—He is five feet eight inches 
tall, has light-brown hair and eyes, and fg 
partly bald. He is forty-five years old, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
He left his home in Brooklyn in 1908, and was 
last seen in Chicago about one year later. His 
wife died about two years after he went away, 
His sister will be grateful for any news con: 
cerning him and will be glad to hear from any 
one who may have met him, who knows any- 
thing about him. Mrs. LENA ROGERS, 2475 Bry- 
ant Street, Denver, Colorado. 


YNCH, EDDIE, and VESTLE, whose first 
name is unknown. They were shipmates of 
mine at Harvard Road school, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Lynch was last heard of in Naval 
Aviation, Pensacola, Florida, and lives in or near 
St. Louis, Missouri. Vestle is a soap salesman 
and lives in or near Des Moines, Iowa. Any 
information of either of these men will be greatly 
appreciated. W. C. ZieGLer, 620 North Fifth 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


ROBINSON, JOHN F., who was last heard of 

in 1917. Any one knowing his present 
whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to 
his mother, Lucy, care of this magazine. 


in 1842 


BLACKER. JOHN K.—He was born 
Brook- 


and was married in 1864 in North 
field, Massachusetts. It was reported that he 
was living in California in 1910. Knowledge of 
his present whereabouts, if living, or if dead, the 
date and place of his death, is desired by the 
undersigned in connection with the settlement of 
an estate. GEORGE ADAMS KING, counselor at 
law, 595 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


YERS, first name not known. He was a fire- 

man on the 8. 8S. Madawaska when he was 

last seen in November, 1918. A friend of Ports- 

mouth, Virginia, would like to know how his sis- 

ter Mary is, and whether his brother returned 

safely from France. Please write to R. 58., care 
of this magazine. 


AKER, GEORGE W.—He left home about 

thirty-five years ago when he was only 
fifteen years old, and went to Iowa. He was 
traced to Bakersfield, California, where all trace 
of him was lost. He is asked to write to bis 
sister Anna, who went with him as far as Kansas 
City when he left home. She would be very 
happy to hear from her brother again, and hopes, 
if he sees this, that he will write to her. Mrs 
ANNA Rocers. 725 Kentucky Avenue, San An 
tonio, Texas. 


his ad- 


A I. C., of Company B, Twelfth Railway Engi- 
* neers, 


is asked to write and send 


dress to his friend F. 8. 
SERGENT, LEWIS.—When ast heard of he 

was living at 15 Fifteenfh Avenue, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, in 1915. Will he please 
write to his old pard, GrorGre Davey, Old Eng- 
land Road, Ipswich, Massachusetts. 


father and mother died I 

was placed in a private home in Boston, 
Massachusetts. I was then about five years old. 
I was told that I had a cousin about my own 
age whose name was Mabel or Mary Kelly. If 
she sees this I would be glad to hear from her, 
or from any one who knows her. SAMUEL KELLY, 
330 South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


KELLY. —After my 


OUNG, RUFUS ALBERT, or RAY, who was 

last heard of in Dallas, Texas. A!1 letters 
sent there have been returned marked “not 
found.” His daughter is very anxious to hear 
from him and will gratefully appreciate any I0- 
formation that will lead to her obtaining his 
present address. Please write to RHYGEN®, care 
of this magazine. 


























bey . c 
Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. 
couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hundred 
| dollars—wife was sick. 


“T said, 





PRESIDENT 


FURST MATIONA 
Bann 


















Browning Company. 


‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and 


if you’ll follow it I’ll let you have the hundred, too. 
You don’t want to work for $15 a week all your life, 


doyou?? Of course he didn’t. 


‘Well,’ I said, 


away to climb out of your job to something better. 


Take upa course with the International C orrespond- 


*there’s 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? 
‘Every month he comes in and deposits $500. 
Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


Married, had one child, 


INTER! 


ence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and | 
put in some of your evenings getting spec ial training. 


The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve 


got several I, C, S, boys right here in the bank.’ 


“That v very 


later he hac 





‘Many way 


Veranat 


ent, andtwo months ago they made 
s making real money. 


you are that kind of a man! 


hing better if you'll sin 


nizht Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days 
udying at home. Why, ina few months he 
! Next thing-I knew he was put in charge 

him Mana- 
own aan, has 
at that win- 
n do in a little 


alary 





Owns | 
perty beside, and he’s a re 
th. It just shows what a man ca 









are begging for men with ambition, men who 
get aheadin the world and are wi willing t ) prove it 
uselves in spare time to do some one thing well. 





The International 
chools are ready and anxious to help you pre- 
ply give them the chance. 
million men a women in the last 28 years have 
». route to m« money. Over 10vu,000 others 
y in the same way right now 





reason why you should let others climb over you 

the same chance they have? Surely the least you 
ut Just what there Is in this proposition for you. 
! With t 

k ithout cost, witho ut obligating yourself 

ply mark and mail this coupon 








“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


That’s Billy King 


I’ve been watching 
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NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 











Manager for 





34B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, w wee ro ating me, 


how I can qualify for the posi- 


tion, or in the greed — deyeye 






ELECTRICAL ENG 
}Electric L ightingand Ruiwwe 
Electric Wir 

} Telegraph Engineer 

} Telephone Work 
MECHANIC “3 E NGINEER 
}]Mec hanical Draftsman 
]Machine Shop Practice 
r } Toolmaker 

# }Gas Engine Operating 
_JUIVIL ENGINEFK 

{) Surveying and Meppin 

f 

{ 








ng 
“JMINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
_) SI ATIONARY ENGINEER 
}Marine Engineer 
}Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
LJ Architectural Draftsman 
}Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
|) Sheet Metal Worker 
E Textile Overseer or Supt. 


r 


SCHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Name 


ALE peaeene 
ADVI ER TISIN 
_) Window T takes 
Show Card Writer 
\Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
“ILLUSTRATING 
| Cartooning 
) BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
| Private Secretary 
| BOOKKEEPER 
3 Stenographer and Typist 
| Cert. Public Accountant 
rRAFFIC MANAGER 
‘Railway Accountant 
_| Commercial Law 
}GOOD ENGLISH 
| Teacher 
_|Common “ete Subjects 
JCIVIL SERVIC 
]Railway Mail € 
_J AUTOMOBILE or E itaTIN@ 
Anto Repairing 
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Cananians ma 
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International Correspondence 


™ Navigation [) Spantsh 
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CJ Poultry Raising | Italian 
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Yes, I will give you this complete drawing outfit absolutely free. The instruments, in a handsome plush lined foldi 
case, are regular draftsman’s working instruments. Besides I will give you, free, a 20x25 in. drawing board, a 
T square, a 12 in. rule, a supply of drawing paper, 2 triangles, a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb tacks, el 


Earn $350.00 a Mont 


practical work, the kind that you must be able to do tol 
permanent, high salaried jobs. I give you my individe 
your work is right, I will advance 
I will show you where and ® 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies 

are issuing calls every day for men to fill positions paying from 

$250 to $350 per month. I am Chief Draftsman ofa large and well instructions. If 

known firm. I know just the kind of training that is demanded rapidly. If it is wrong, 
from men who get big salaries. I train you by giving you actual, you do it right 

ae Se ee es ee ee fe ee ee a ose 1 

Pay As You Wis What I want is the right kind of m 

i] Don’t bother about expense. | will@ 

you the working outfit free if you get in at once. I charge a very small fee for tram 

you to be an experienced draftsman. You can pay the small cost as suits you! 


Send Coupon for My Big 
New Book #22222322: 23 


a 
4 which you get the complete ! 
ing Outfit ABSOLUTELY = 


= 

lief Draftsman Dobe, 

4001 Broadway, Dept. 1405, Chicago, Illinois 

out any obligations on me whatsoe ver, please mail your 
‘Successful Draftsmanship.’’ and fu | particulars of 


‘liberal ‘Personal Instruction’ offer. It is understood 
l am obligated in no way whatever. 


obligations of any kind in sending the coupon. Get in line for a big paying 
Getting the book and full particulars of the special offer ie the first step. Send cou! oupes 


4001 Broadway 


Chief Draftsman Dobe Dept. 1405 — CHICAG®, 





